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PREFACE 


rpHE fftartliiig diflcoreriea m the Ancient Eaat and the great 
progreea made in the atodj of the prehiatorie civilizationa of 
Eiirope» aod eapeciallj of Gfieece^ seem to make the moment 
pfopitioiis for a freeh survey of the fascumtmg question m to the 
origin and diffuaion of thoao languagea to which we, in common 
with the aneieot Greoka, Homanai and Hmdiia^ are heirs. In fact, 
no fuli di^ni^ion of the Aryan question has appeared in English 
for the last twenty-five yeara, while during that time the Miuoan 
ozigina of the pro-Helienic civilization of GroaDO, the presence of 
Aryan rulers in Mesopotamia by the XVth century and of an 
Indo-European element in the Hittite language have been 
revealed. 

Yet my path is b^t with pitfalls. Philologists will at once 
complain that the term “ Aryan Is unedentific. Of course, I 
know that only the Indians and Iranians actually designated thent- 
flelves by this name. But what expres^on is to be used con¬ 
ventionally to denote the lingiUetic anceators of the Celts^ Teutons, 
Romans, HeUen^, and Hindus if Aryan is to be restricted to the 
ludo'Iramans ? The word Indo-European is clumsy and cannot 
even claim to bo scientific now that TTiflian Sanskrit is no longer 
the most easterly member of the linguiatic family known. !>r^ Gilos^ 
term, Wirce^ is certamiy accurate, but^ as thus written,, it is so 
ugly that the reviewers have laughed it out of literature. Aryan 
on the other hand has the advantage of brevity and faniiliariiy. 
I therefore propose to retain It^ quite conventionally^ in the 
traditional sense^ 

In the sw>nd place views on several cruciai ^issues are veiy 
mnch in a state ol flux at the moment* They may at any time be 
revoLutionixed by the fresh discoveries that are being announced 
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every day from India and Cappadocia. Yet it is jtmt this activity 
wliicli makes an atteoipt to- clanfy the whole (jii^tion ui^ently 
needed^ To aw^dt the decipfaefmcnt of all the Ilittite ^chives and 
the excai^tioii of every motind in the Indua valley would be 
cowardice. Still, the uncertainty rulii^ in these domams makes 
a relatively full statement of evidenoe desirable. That has been 
attempted in Chapters II and IIL Without going into technicat 
detaila, I have tried to aummari:^ the main possibiiitieA and to refer 
the reader to the chief somDces of fuller infaimation. 

But the literary evidence from the Ancient East and the .^^eaq 
ia stilJ inconclusive. It must be supplemented by archsological 
and aDthropological data. Hence in the subsequent chapters^ the 
several traditional theories on the cradle of the Aryans ** have 
been re-examined in the light of the new evidence of that kind. 
But this proeedure is pecuEntly precarious. Race ” iaa diderent 
connotations for the physical anthropologist and the philologists 
At the Same tim^ the correlation between the cultural groups,, 
defined by pottery, toola^ and weapons^ and ethnic or lingulstio 
groups ia always speculative. It is only exceptionally that we find 
in a given area one cuitiire anpersoded bodily by another in such 
a way that only ethnic movements wiU explain the changCi and it 
is fitiU rarer that the new element can be traced unambiguously 
to a specific focua. Normally other fButoiB^ such as trade and 
cultural borrowing or nuerc convergent evolution^ have to be taken 
into account. Conversely a new racial or linguistic element may 
insmiiate itself into a given province without producing any 
abrupt change in culture. As a science based upon abstraction and 
compariaon^ prehistoric archsoology cannot aspire to the conciete- 
neas of history. Hence, while making every possible allowance 
for such disturbing factors, I have deliberately simpIMed—perhaps 
over-simplified—my account of the racial history of Europe and 
Asia rather than cumber these pages with a mass of technicalities 
which would atiU fall short of the complexity of the real* 

It has seemed kindest to paas over in silence tw-o theories recently 
propounded in England and France r^pectively, since they are 
so in-founded that they will not even poas^ an intereet as historical 
curiosities. 

For the photographs iilustrating this book, I am indebted to 
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the coiirte&7 of the Deutech Oricat-GrGsellflchAft (Plate I), the 
Trustees of the British Museum (Plates II and IV), Sit Hindera 
Petrie (Plai^ V and VH), the Diiector-General of Archaeology 
in India (Plate VT), the tJrgeschichtlichea Forschungsmatittit^ 
Tubingen (Plate ViHp. 1), and the Hoyal AnthropoiogicaJ Inatitate 
of Great Eritain and Ireland (Plate VIU, 2). I must abo expz^ 
my eincereat thenkn to MJss M. Joachim for reading the proofs. 


Gordon Cbildr, 


# 




TRANSLITERATIONS 


Tlie palatals are ia lodo-Euiopeein hj h s, 3^- 

Tlie corresponding ^otinda in Sanskrit are transcribed, according 
to the oirthographj of the bj and the palatal # hi 

written A {pronounced ratbcr like f A). 

The Sanskrit linguals are written f, A, A dA, (pronounced 
^A] and n. 

The Sanskrit anuovara, A, ia derived from final f or r which isp 
however, sometimes retained for deameas. 

In Old Persian i la pronounced rA and so in other languages 
uaing the cuneiform script and in Zend^ 

In Gothic the symbol hoe been retained to express a sound 
resembling tA in then. 

In lothunian sz ia pronoiiiicod sA ; w stands for and j for y \ 
f are naooli^ vowels, y the hard iV aa ia Eiudan. 

The exact difierences in pronunciation denoted by the modified 
letters in Tocharian, t, A, c, etc.» is uncertam; they correspoEid 
to special letters La the Tocharian texts ; otherwise the orthography 
of Tocharian follows that adopted for Sanskrit* 
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NEW LIGHT ON INDO-EUROPEAN ORIGINS 
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CHAPTER I 

LANGUAGE AND PREHISTORY 

proffixA from Bavagwy to civiJiisatioii is 
bound upwitl the advanco of ab^ttpot thinkjiig, which 
enabled him to hbg above the cheoa of particular acnsations and to 
fashion therefrom an ordered coemod. The groulh of reafionkig in 
ite turn goee hand in band with the development of langua^^, The 
Bubstmtun] of modem intellectual activities h very laqgcly com- 
poaed of thc3so a}mtbe&ed of audile and miutcular seosatJonB or 
imaged which represeot words. These are not only meana of com- 
mnnicatioD^ but also the vehicles of onr abstract ideas. Words are 
the very atnd of thought. It follows then that a oonuiion langyaga 
does imply a common mental outlook in its Bpcakcra ; it not only 
reBecta but also conditiona ways of thinking peculiar to tbe useia 
' * of tbe tongue in question. Moreover, intellectual progresa may to 
a large extent be measured by the refinement of language. Hence 
to ii^erit an exceptionally delicate linguistic etmetuie givcA a 
people a vantage point on the path of progress. 

Philology may theT e fora claim a pl^ among the higtori^^ 
digcipIincsTlte functions of which are to reanimate and interpret 
the process whereby man has mij&ed himself from animalism to 
eavagery^ from savagery to barbarkm* from barbarism to 
civilization. The painful stepe of this advance at first lie beyond the 
reach of all written records. That is eepecialty the case with the 
early cultures from w'bich tbe cootemporary civilization of the white 
races in Europe and in America ie directly d^cended. Arehasology, i 
co-operating with anthropology^ can indeed throw much light on t 
the later phases of the process \ it can proviaionally identify the 
material forces under which certain types of culture have been 
generated and Beuriebed, and the currents of trade and of migration 
which fostered their growth. But the individuality of the groups 
thus distingaished eludes explanation in abel^uct matenfd terms. 

Why, for iustancep had Europe, ertaxting on the race 1,500 years 
behind Mesopotamia and Egypt, uutatripped those picneeia in a 
nuUeunium % Why did our continent then continue to progress while ^ 
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tLe Ancient East Atagn&tcKl or declined ? Favoi^ble climatic 
CoDditicns, pectiliar Tiatiiral re^ourc^fi^ a happy conjunctuTa of 
tnde routoj do not eulDco to explain thi« ptenomenon; behind it 
lurka the true hJetoric fact of peraonal initiative. That arnlusiology 
cannot grasp, indeed the concrete pemon liaj beyond the aphero 
ol prehistory. But an approximntLon theneto in tonnH of racial 
individuality is attainable with the aid of philology. Language, 
albeit an ehetraction, is yet a more aubtk and pervasive criterion of 
individuality than the eulturo'gronp formed by comparing fiints 
and potshenk or the " races " of the akull'raeafltiier. And it is 
precisely in EuropCj whore the critical point of cultural evolution 
lies enshrouded La the gloom of tire prehistoric period, that the 
linguistic principles just enunciated are most rBadily applicable. 

Moat of the languages of Europe^ America, and India tonday 
belong to one linguistic family generally called the Indo-European. 
The direct ancestors of these modem tongues were already diffufied 
from the AtlantiQ to the Ganges and the Tarim many eenturiea 
before our era opens ; all seem to be descended tnoin a common 
parent language (orj rather^ group of dialects) which comparative 
philology can leconstrucrt in a Behematic way. Naturally the parent 
language must have been spoken by actual people. Theae we Bhall 
call Aryans, and about them we con predicate two things. 

To whatever physical race or raoee they belooged, they min^t 
have poescased a certain spirit ualnnit y reflected in and conditioned 
by their community of speech. To their linguistic heirs they 
bequeathed, if not skuU-typ^Hj and bodily cbaractaristics, at least 
I something of this more subtle and more precious spiritua] identity. 
Anyone who doubts this would do well to compare the dignified 
narrative carved by the Aryan Darius on the rock of Behistun with 
the bombastic and blatant self-glorification of the inscriptions of 
Aflhurbanipal or Nebuchadrezzar. 

Secondly the Indo-European languages and their assumed parent- 
apeech have ho^n threughout exceptionally delicate and flexible 
instruments of thought. They were almost unique, for instance^ 
in possesEing a eubatantive verb and at least a rudimentaty 
rasefunery lor building subordinate clauses that might express 
conceptual relations in a chain of latiocinatiom It follows then 
I that the Axyanfi must have been gifted with exceptional mental 
endowments, if not in enjoyment of a high material culture. This 
is more than mere inference. It is no accident that the first great 
advances towards abstract oat and science were made by the Aryan 
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Greeks and tb© Hindus, not by tbe fiabyloniani or tbe Egyptians, 
despite tbeLr great maCcrial lesotuees and their surprising progress 
in in astronomical obsenation for example^ In the 

moialiisation of religion too Aryans have played a prominent 
r61c. The first great world religions which addressed their appeal 
to a1] men irrespeeti^'n of roco or nationalityp Enddbism and 
Zoroastrianismp were the works of Ary^nSp propagated in Aryan 
speecln 

It La quite possible that the Iranian Zoroaster Miticipated even 
* the Hebrew prophets in sublimating the idea ol divinityp 
emancipating it from tribal or materml trappings and enthroning 
an abstract righteousness where personified natural or magical 
forces had previously reigned. It is certain that the great concept 
of the Divine Law or Ccemic Order U associated with the first Aryan 
peoples who emerge upon the stage of history some 3,500 years 
ago (see 20 below). Even the original Aryans theinBelves 
worshipped at least one deity* a 8ky Father** who* although still 
nnthropomorphicp materialistic and barbaric* was, nevertheleas* 
exalted far above the namelesa spirits and magic forces of mere 
eavagery (see p. fil). 

Nor were the potentialities of Aryan ^jccdi solely inteUectuaL 
Poetry in which a fixed metrical stmctuie combines with sweet- 
sounding words to embody beautiful ideas seems pecuUarly Aryan; 
Bemittc poetry* for example, docs not rest upon a regular metrical 
atmcture involving a fixed number of syllables in the verse* The 
correspondences between the metres of the Hindu Vedas* the Ixankn 
Gathas* and the Greek IjricSp in fact, allow ns to infer some Form 
of common metrical tradition inherited from an earlier epocln* 

, Thus philology reveals to us a folk whose language was pregnant 
with great possibilities^ Now it was the Inguistic heirs of this people 
who played the leading part in Europe firom the dawn of history 
and in Western Asia during the last- milbnDium before our era. It 
ia perhapB then not overbold to hope that a collaboration between 
the two prehistoric disciplines of philology and archaeology* at 
least in this modest domain* may help to solve certain problems 
that either science alone is powerless to resolve* 

The Indo-European languages, when they first come within our 
ken in the middle of the 2nd milleiinium b.o,* appear already 

^ naoi. Byauf pild* Gr. IaL Tent. Tih. 

* Li3 or^tnu Anmld, FfJtC 

J/efret. 
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diftpersed in Beveral distinct grotipe. The parent speech from wliich 
&1t ftre dcacciided itself presetTred in no written documents^ wa 
can only reconstruct it approximately by comparativo mothode. 
Philologusts to-dny reeogni^e aleyen groupa ol Linguagaa daficended 
from the Aiyan root, each group embracing a plurality of languages 
and each biigiiage baiog in actual lifa divided up into a multiplicity 
of dialects. The principal groups known to-day are : (1) Celtic 
Burviving only in Gaelic, Irish, Welsh, and Breton, but onco 

spoken over a vast area iu Western and Central Burope; (2) the 
Teutonic languages, including Angjo-^xon, Dutch, Gorman, and * 
the Scandinavian languages, the oldest extant retnamfi being a 
translation of the Goapob into Gothic by Uifilos composed about 
500 A.D.; m the Italic group—Latm, Qocan, and Umbrian all 
known from about 400 fi,C+ — together with their modern 
dcocendants, Italian, French, Spanish, Eoumanlan, etc. ; (4) 

Albanian, poesibly a survival of andent lUyrian or Thracian; 

(5) Greek, in olaagica] times divided into four gmupe of dialects; 

(6) the Slavonic tongues — ^Eussian, Polish, Czech, Croat, Serbian, 
Bulgarian, and many others be oldest monuments of which were 
written ID Old Bulgarian or Church Slavonic about 900 a.n*; (7) 
the Baltic family Lithnaman^ Old Prussian, end Lcttic, all known 
only from a comparatively late epoch ; (B) Armenian with a 
literature beginning in the sixth century a.d. ; (9) Iranian dialects 
ropresented first in the Old Persian insciiptionfi of the Achoemenid 
king? on the one hand, and in the Gathas and later sacred books of 
the Farsis (Zeud) on the othef^ and then in a great number of 
disparate dialects once diffused over an enormous area from Eastern 
Turkestan to the Qmcasus and Europe [writk the Alans) and still 
sunuving in Ossetian, Kurdiah, Persian, etc,; {10) Indie, primarily 
Sanskrit, then the ancient Prakrits, and finall y the modem 
vcmaculars - (U) Tocharian—an extinct language with two dialects 
known only from ancient znonuscripta recently unearthed amoi^ the 
buried cities of the Tarim valley and probably dating from the later 
half of the 1st milicnnium a.D, 

These eleven groups arc doubtless only a fraction of the total 
number of Ar^nn languages which have once existed. The scanty 
fragments of ancient Phrygian, MesHapian, and Venetic make it 
probable that these extinct tongues belonged to the Indo-European 
family. How many others there may have been which have vanished 
without leavmg any trace w'e can only surmise. At the moment of 
writing quite unexpeeted traces of an Aryan language spoken in 
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Cappadocia during the 2Dd milJeniiium are oomiing to iiglit. 
Are these eleven divifilqiiti final I Many eudeavoiiis Lave been made 
to Bjuiplify the scheme* , - 

And, in fact, the eleven distinct families may be reduced to nine. 
The Baltic tongues, although more archaic, are so closely related in 
phonetics, fltmcture, Ejntax^ and vocabnlary to the Slavonio that 
the two may be convcmently treated as a single group under the 
name of Balto-Slavooio. The same procedure can be applied with 
even greater security to the IndJc and Iranian groups: the Sanskrit 
^ of the Bigveda and the franian of the inscriptiona of Dariua the 
Great and the Cathas of Zoroaster are so much alike that they might 
almost be regarded as just dialectic varieties of a common stock. 
Indeed, the conuectious of the Indians and the Iranians are not 
linguistic only. Both people called tbcmsclves by the common 
name of Acyas (Airya, Ariya), both had once known a oommou set 
of livem and places (e.g^ Sarasvati and Hara^uvatiS), worshipped the 
same deitiefl {Mitrd, AryamAu, Nasatyi, etc,)^ with paalms of the 
aame metrical structure, and shared in the Soma sacrifice and- 
other rites presided over by the aame priests {h^r-zoaiafj Aihamn- 
Such correspondences oUow ns to conclude that the 
Indians and lianianB are, indeed, two branches of one and the same 
people who had lived together long after their separation from 
the parent stem. 

No such thoroughgoing agreement links any one of the remaining 
nine groups to one of its neighbours rather than another. Neverthe¬ 
less certain Bimilaritics in restricted apherea have been detected and 
proposed as tests of closer kinship. The most Important steps in 
this direction have been taken in the department of phonetk^p 
and phonetic changcs> i.Oi changes in pronunciationj do constitute 
a very fundamental feature of a language and may rest upon an 
ethnic basis. The moat generally accepted dlvidon is based upon 
the treatment of the priiiuti%"c guttwalsj, notably ^r. Indo^Iranlan, 
Armenian, Balto-Slavonic, and, apparently, Thracian^ all change 
it into a sibiUant s, the remaining groups preserve the stop sound 
(which becomes A m Teutonic in accordance with Giimm’s 
Law), The langusgcs which change A to s further palatalise 
the sounds represented in Latin and Teutonic by labio-velars, 
and The test word, which reveals the characteristies of the 
two divisions, is the name for the nmnerEd 100- The m languages 

* Cf. th 33 bdw; tliB raeoib^MmB u« fgitTmi*nllJ MUmOMliJMd by GiinrsUl, 
TAc JtfAgwi, 6f Oicfwl, pp. £1 ff. 
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are wocordingly called toDguea and the othera Centum 

languagea. 

The special significance formerly attached to this di^on waa 
due to the belief that all the languages lay in Aaia or the 
extreme east of Europe, while the centium groiipe would be restricted 
to the west. The treatment of the gutturab therefore seemed to 
mark a geographical aa well as a lingubtiG division. This opinion 
has received a nide shock within the last decade; ancient 
manuscripts, written in an Indian alphahet discoYered among the 
mined cities of the Turfau and Xhotan oases, proved to be composed 
in an Aryan tongue, Tochaiian, belonging to the centum section I 
Thus rentum speech was not ccaHned to Europe j iudcedp the 
easternmost Indo-Eiuopean language spoken about the eighth 
century a.d, belongs to its aide f Attempts have been made to 
escape the difficulty by proving that Tocharian waa a comparatively 
lots arrival in Chinese Turkestan, and was carried thither by a 
band of CeltSr^ It cannot be said that the efforts to connect 
Tocharian with CHtic rather than any other eentum tongue have 
been crowned with any measure of succeas. Nevertheless, 
Tocharian does differ fundamentally not only In phonetics, but also- 
in YocabuJary and inffection from the other Aryan languages of 
Ask—Iranian and Indian—and moreoYer possessea a whole series 
of words which otherwise are peculiar to the European tongues.^ 
Hence the discovery of Tocharian does not destroy the value of the 
division into mtem and c^um speeches, but only complicates ita 
interpretation. 

There ate, of ooutse, other phonetic peculiaiiies abared by more 
than one language or family. Thus Greek agrees with lianiau in 
changing pure initial or mtezvocal sinto h in moat cases. Again,most 
Celtic two Italic dklects (Oaoan and Ilmbrkn) and Aeolie 

Greek bbklize y, but Old Irkh and Gaelic, and two Italic dialects 
keep the guttural while tbe other Greek dialects only labialiFO it 
before 0 vowels uaing t before e and Eoth these pcculiaritiefl then 

^ Sc Oilct {C. A. But tbdogh aijdd]« farms in or fr mad the plor. 

pnt. in ivesU Celtic jusd ItiJie farzus^ the pest p^iicipls^ in -4 Just u 

MBdiljf with aUi'OlUC. Pakornj {iJ,, lUS#, p, ^3J thst Ccltm 

penlwties tneh se the MUaiJetion of ^ to biUare |LAt, Ouinquiv O. Ir. cfiic 
ma sgftiafi Toch. piA) m in TodLsrun «»d imli iti dnest &iujEiraci ta 

AmvTOiw^ |]hGDiitic&. FiaslJ^ eome specisi i.mniti« ia Tocabdluj to Creel harc^ 
been no^ ik;^. 4 m^ = pTct, khl 

" ™Jf^i iak#. £sb (Got. laekm, ft. htsol, selffloti) ukI other. 

^ Sie^ and fiiegiins. Toeharucher Spnekr^t^ 1921: MeEllert, 1913, JUld 

rrtii, pp. 1S4 ff- 

* O'U- pmmpe, AmoL wf|£Wf u a^uliut Ir. fioic. Jj.L qulnque^ 

Att^ wtmM 
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Cut ftciosa the mticli moTe fundjun^iital claB^ScationSj intci ludo" 
Imni&n And Greek in the one case and mto Italic, and Greek 
in the other. So they are not euited to aet aa baaee of division. It 
zDnat also be noted that the diviuon into totem and ce?i^tii»i tongues 
M phonetic only and coidd be crossed hy other divisions founded on 
graniinAtical structure or vocabukry. Thus Greek (ocTz^ym) and 
Sanskrit {mUmi) seem much more nearly allied in their verbal system 
than Sanskrit and Slavonic or Greek and Latin. Again, there is a 
very sub^tAntial number of worda comman to Indo-Imniaii and 
Greek that do not recur m any other Indo-European tongues. On 
the other hand all the European langui^eSp centum and totem alike, 
share a large vocabulary of tenna which are strange to Indo-Iranmn. 

To clarify further our conception of the mutual mlations of the 
nine Indo-European linguistic groups it may be well to dwelt for a 
moment on the partly parallel case of the Romance lauguagcs. As 
everyone knows, Fi^nch, Spanish, Portuguese, CktaJnn* Italian, 
Houmanian and the rrat are descended from djalects of Latin—not 
the literary tongue of Livy or Tacitus, but the speech of the camp 
and the market place. This IjOW Lat in as it is caDed must once have 
been intelligible from the Black Sea to the Atlantic- On t he break 
up of the Boman Empire it gave place to a series of local dkl^ts^ 
each mutually intelligible to their immediate neighbouxs only.^ 
Then political events or great authors rais«^ certain of these dialeks 
to be the ofEcial and literary languages of new realms—the dialects 
of Sforth Oaetdle and the lie de France, for mstaucei became the 
regular media of communication throughout the kingdoms of Spsiu 
and France respeotiveIy+ These State languages gi^ually ou^ed 
and suppressed the old gradation of dialects till to cross a political 
frontier meant to pass into the domain of an alien and tmintelligible 
speech. Yet the national tongues spoken on either side of the border 
were equally derived from the common Low Latin substratum. 

The linguistic divergences which now sundered the nations 
were due to phonetic change (i,e. diffciences in the pronunciation of 
the Latin seundsb itmovations in ioBoction and syntax, and the 
adoption of divenc vocables wbether varianta existing in Latin 
itself, Or distinct new formations from Latin rpota, or derived from 
the pre-Bomnn knguagea of the province or again borrowed froni 
later invadera and neighbours^ But the divergences were of a 
regular order, and in the case of phonetics follow deSrute " laws ” ; 
such phonetic modifications do not, however, affect words bonovred 

* Veadrym^ pp. 2(M L Tmylat, Or^M e/ p. 264. 
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by tho scveTsl lunguiigea after their coDAtitution m sefarate 
entitieBi auch as telopbone pr tobacc^i. “ New ” words can thus 
be distinguished ftotn those inherited £rom the prigiufll Lo^ Latin. 
By comparing the several dktmct languages and applying the 
phonetic and othef “ laws ** governing tbdr difcrentiation so as 
ebminata later bomiwinga;^ wc could roughlj rccpnstitutp tho 
parent langiiage, even were no inscriptions or wiitt^ monuments of 
it extant. 

The divergences which mark of! the several Indo-Europcw 
"groups of bnguages are of the same order as those operative in 
Bomance. In the realm of phonetics the same abeohito regularity 
is observahle ; changes in tho pronunciation of the original Aiyan 
words can bo reduced to perfectly exact and univemally valid 
“ laws In their light words desconded from the parent speooli 
can be at once distinguished from later borrowings by tbdr con¬ 
formity to such laws. lodoction has been affected by disintegration 
to a much greater dogree than within tho Romance group ; the 
mdi%fdual languages have in some cases equipped thomsdves with 
a whole mass of now formatiojiSk generally modelled on the old,^ 
or have tended to aimplify grammar by assimilating exceptional 
formations to more common typeSi^ and later by replacing an 
inflectional by an analytic structure- These alterations Lave 
naturally entailed corresponding modifications in syntax. Finally 
the disciepaocies in vocabulary are enormous, but that is not 
surprising ; many of the Aryan languages have aupemeded older 
tongues^ ppffierving from the latter many names for novel things or 
concept!), and the culture of the Aryar^ itself baa been evolving 
' very rapidly for centuries, necessitating the creation of new names. 
Still, ss in the case of Romance, it remains [^>3!)ible to reconstruct 
the original Aryan speech in an abstract way by comparative 
methods. 

Neverthelees, the analogy must not be pressed too far. To 
conceive of the parent speech as a mature language with a 
stereotyped vocabulsTy and rigid gramniatical conventions Like 
Latin would be grotesque. Such a fixed language only exists under 
the shelter of a stable and partly centralized political organization 
and enshrined iu a written or traditioiial literature*® WTiat. we are 

^ Tbiu) m Gnnt putttvfr, in Siyukrii tltfr pMSiTfl mnd the fnture^ ami in Lolm 
aU thv tmm BXHpt firwut hhd p«rf»ct mre ntrW forcn&ticHii; 

■ PexT insljmce tbv rSpk^eoieDt of rodup1kat«d p«rfaetfl or t Aodnla rq Latin hj 

in ri or mL 

■ VtiadjynBp i^uigaaii^p p, ^1. 
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iLCGUfitomed to call “ languages ” — tbe commop language of modem 
newspapora, Greek hiatorians or Babyloniaii Icgialators—could 
not exist in the Bociat and material atate of the primitU'a Aj^'ans^ 
as we fibAlI dMCxibe it in Chapter IV^ In factj philology tells ua 
that the parent language muat realij have been in a fluid etatc ; 
from household to hoimebold, from generation to genemtion the 
pronuneiation, inflection, and eigniiication of words would vnty 
a little. CompariBOn gives xm only the abatract residuum when these 
historical divoneitics are ignored, Apin, the canaea which led to the 
diflufiion of the Latin language—the creation of the Empire governed 
br^m Borne- — presuppose a very exceptional degree of socla] 
organisation and muat not be taken as the type of linguistic didueion. 

Nevertheless, our analogy gives us further help. In the drat pbee 
the extension of the latin language in the Roman Empire 
presuppDSGfl the historic Roman people who created and spoke 
that language. On the other hand, their Unguistie hdrSp the 
speakers of Romance languages, belong neither hiBtoricaOy 
nor anthfopoinetricaUy to a single race- The hulk of the French 
and the Spaniards, for instance, is d wended from various Ligurian^ 
Iberian, and Celtic stocks who occupied Gaul and Hispania in 
pre^Roman timeSj mingled subaequently with diEeient ingredients 
duo to migrations and couqusats by Goths, Alans, Nommnsp 
Burgundians, Moors and others and infUtrations of Gipsies, Jews, 
and jpuchblK uprooted stragglers. &a we cannot argue from unity 
of language to unity of race. The point is so important that I ventuxo 
to adduce another example to drive it homo. The Bantu languages 
spoken over an Immeiiae area la Africa from the Groat L&kea to tha 
Cape are at lesat as dosoly albod aa members of the Axy^ family^ 
Yet their speakers include represontativ^ of the most divergent 
physical types.^ 

Again, the modern languages of France, Spain, and Roumania 
are not the result of a conquest or colonization of those regions by 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, or Roumanians. It was a singte language 
that was spread, and that not so much by Roman settlement sa by 
service in the legions and the convenience in law and commerce 
of the coiiqucroT’'s speech to the Provincials themselves. The distinct 
languages have on the contrary eAmlvod locally out of the.linguistiQ 
continuum. To this extent the undulation theory propounded 
by J, Schmidt in 1872* and elaborated by Pictet and iBaac Taybr 

® John«t«n, The JSdnJii p, is. 
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giv€« a more probable account of tho dillusioa of Aryan epeecfa 
than the oMer " famUy tree ** view^ The earlier philologifita had 
conoeiTcd ol the disper»oii of the Indo-European laugua^ ae the 
result of a etri^m of Ar^^an peopled flowing from a single qirctim- 
ficribed centre; the stream bifurcated aa it advanced and each 
branch in tum divided in like manner, the separate branches corre- 
fipondipg to the ultimate groups of distinct languages. Schmidt, 
on the other hand, explained the diJflerentiation of the Indo- 
European Languages in terms of the propagation of varioni lingniEtio 
modifications from difierent centres within a vast continuum. The 
latter view evidently accords better with the actual aCEnities of the 
fievemi Acyan languages as described on pagie 8, and with the 
inferences to be drawn from the Romance parallcL 
Nevorthdesa, the older bypotheds must be invoiced to explain 
the geographical position of aome Aryan tongues. It is, for mstaoce, 
very hard to account for the Bitnation of Tocharion, sm iidaiid of 
ern/um speech with marked European affinities in inflection and 
I vocabulary, surronnded by a sea of Mlem jlaiatic tongues^ save by 
the ssaumption of an actual migration. At the same time the corre- 
spondencea among the Aryan languages are far too dose to allow 
the area of characterixatioo of the parent speech to be regarded as 
iJlimitable. The Aryan cradle must have had a geographical unity; 
the hogolstic data alone presuppose a block of allied dialects con¬ 
stituting a linguistic continuum within a specific area and under 
mare or ks& undfoTm geographical condition^. The fact that the 
Aryans worshipped at least one common deity allows us to go 
further; for it implies not, indeed, political'unity, but at least 
that the authors of the parent speech constituted a single people. 
To explain the distribution of Indo-European languages in pre¬ 
historic times we must then have recourse to some hypothesis of 
exfunMon, migration, conquest^ or infiltration whereby Aryan 
speech and cult was carried from the ""cradle land " to regions 
previoufily nn-Aryam To trace that expansion is the pmaary aim 
of this book. We shall first try toi delimit the field of observation 
by locating the several Aryan peoples os they enter the stage of 
history. Then we ahall seek to trace them back towards some 
common centre by the aid of archaeologicaL remains. The counter 
port of this inductive study vail be deductive. Wo Bhall endeavour 
to identify the prinutivc material culture and cradle of the Aryans 
as revealed by Llngiiistic palaeontology among the cultural groups 
and provinces of the prehistoriau. ^om this pdnt it ehould be 
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pof^iblo to tracfl the EdJgmtioDB of the to their historic fic&ta 

by cultural evidence. The convergence of the two Udcs of reeenrch 
would test the \'alidity of otir conclusions. 

APPEJTOIX - 

As illustrations of the relatiomihjpe of the Indo-European 
larigiiageap the foUowiog rough comparative tahlee may be of 
mtcrest to the reader who is not a ^Hologiet : — 


NtTMltLiU 



SanAkiit. 

Grvfik. 

Latin. 

trutk GdCld^. 

ytlLBonUo, 

pHxiianie. 

1 

dht 

tTc 

umus 

ora oiiw 

Vf^nr 

fom 

s 


StFw 

ducf ' 

dais fve* 

d^W.dwi 

— 

3 

imjfaX 

Tpfsf 

ir«M 

fri 

ifpS 

insi 

4 

eatvdr^ 

riwmpsx 

^tioUMdr 

iMir fidmor 

hdtai 

jfm' 

5 


fAw 


HMfi fimf 

psmki 

fdi 

e 


ii 

ser 

S4 miks 

Msezi 

shas 

7 


tirra 

mpi€m 

HdJU si^um 

Mftynt 

riH 

g 

O^H 


odio 

ochi H- 


aH 

0 

ndr^ 

Iff/* 

mov^m 

woi mmn 


nm 

10 


eiiic* 

detem 

H- iMiAva 

— ^ 

iat 

100 



eemium 

eu had 

szimioM 





VERB “TO BE'* 






FRniFT 



Btng- Suiakrit. 

Orwk. 

Latm. 

Irifth, Ckithici. 

lithuKoiai]. AmoiiftS* 

Itft 

dmni 


sum 

am I'ffi 

ssmi 

tm 

Sod 

dn 


«■ 

d4 M 

1 iri 

iS 

Sfd 

diii 

llff^ 

sM 

it 

iMi 

i 

Diui 






iBt 

jnf# 

— 




— 

Snd 

4lMl 

ivrdr 


— ttficb 

itim 

— 


Ms 


— 

— ” 

— 


Flur. 







lit 

tmd* 


rmrnuf 

ammi jijujq 

isms 

Epni' 

Sail 


i^rd. 

SMU 

Orfit tyap 

EM 

ik* 

ard 

sdnii 


nraf 

ii simd 

(O.SL 

tN 



Oftatitx. 


lUPEBTECT. 

Siag. Sijuknt* 

Qimirt Lfetln. Getliie, 

SaaokiTt. 

Gmk 


*]/4m 


Sijfku 

dMBt 


Snd 

tyi* 



ti^tt 

dr 




fF^ 

tid 


4s, ^ 


Plur* 








Myima 

slfiir 

timuM 

dsma 


2nd 

fjfita 

cFrc 

siiu 

1 sijaip 

dsta 

Jort 

3rd 


dtp 

§ksi rijAtna 

dsAm 
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VERB “TO BEAR” 
PuasMT 


SftulTit 

, OrneK 

Xm-Htl. 

Lrifb- 

Gotbk. Old Sl4T^ Arnerufii. 

lit 

Hp^ 

/mj 

^iiir 

^aiVn hctif 

berfiB 

2iKi AJyimiii 


'ij 

Afrt 

bairim htftii 

Atfre# 

3rd 


-a 

barid 

Adirip 

6<rf 

Plur- 






Ist ^ipott€w fmmv* 

Aermai 

Aaimiii ^crrm* 

^ffWF 

£pd ^noJAd 

^pm 

-kU 


Aniriji bcFtiP 


Srd ^Adrunfi 


fsntni 


Aairand ber^' 




iMPEnFECT 





SpjuknL 

Grvnk. 

huh. 

Arm^zuMo- 

Sing. 

1ft 

dtAnraiq 


— 

btfi 


2nd 

dbAaraf 


-Air 

btftr 


Srd 

d^land 


beiV 


Pf ar¬ 

Irit 

d^tnrdRV 


bmtk* 


Sod 


4^iprrt 

-&end 



Ard 

d&JUtmn 


Acml 

bmn 



MinnLX PbxsEsrr 




BantkHt. 

Gmk, 

OoOde+ 


sing: 

1ft 

Mdfc 

^rpo^oi 

— 



2od 

bhdroM 





3rd 

tJUredf 




PNsr. 

1ft 

A^ldfdKAf 




lad 

bAdroJAn 


— 



3rd 



boiVffndiii 



PERFECT VERB 

: “I HAVE COME TO 

KNOW ” 



SufAril. 

Gr«k. 

ijitiD- 

Gothic. 

Sing. 

Itt 


oZ£a 

fiidr 

wit 


2dd 


vlo&a 


icaul 


3rd 


^ih* 

n'dil 

iKiihf 

Plor, 

1ft 

pidmd 

rl|A|rtf 

nidi mu 

tcilitH 


Slid 

vidm 

JffTf 

mdufu 

mUMp 


3rd 

pidfF 

Imai 

ts-idfra 

vitvm 



O^EM 

NOUN “ 

^OLF” 



Suutrft 

Orenk- 

lAtLnu Gothli?- 

litbnuuui. 

Noffl. 

rfkah 

Aimr 

Zujnu 

mmift 

f^hiif 

AcC- 

rfl™ 

Athtiif 

ZupuHi will/ 


Gpil 


At^m 

fsjsi 

wZjSf 

tniJEso 

Dnt, 

pfkA^ 


lirpn 

{wmlfa} 

viihti 

AhL 

rfMI 

"Arkti# 

l^pod 



L«. 

vfki 

*AwnH 

iKjti 

— 

inia 

IlIM^ 

rfietwa 

— 

—* 

— 

viikU 

Pa*i 






N.-A, 

wfi&u 



— 

tiltk 

D.l. 


— 

— 

viihim 
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Swjikrit- 

PlnniL 

Gifek. 

lAtllL 

CSoiMf. 

LithuAniftTU 


irfm 

X4tm 


vwtfot 

tiVlaf 

JL 

vf&Am 

AiUiwr 

lupol 


vilkkM 

Q. 



luporum 

IFWfffl 

mikm 


vfkM^ah 

— 

— 


vilMmM 

L. 

rftefu 




riltuiU 

L 



l^pis 

— 

vilkAri 


oonsoxaxtal stem 



S»n4kritr 

Greek. 

LAtLn. 

Idik. 

Qathif. 

LEthtiininik 

K 

4td 


hCft^ 

c^ 

Aoiid 


A. 

Miuini 

JCVP4 

-imim 

ooitk 

hamA 


G. 



4nU 

£DJ& 

Adnin# 


0, 

iuiu 

. — 

-w* 

coin 

■— 

tzhnm 

U 

iumi 

FtunL 

mvtX 

-1114 

-mm. 

AanVn 

Msun^ 


mrnh 

ni^r 


wn 

hajMnt 

A;kJi 

A. 


Irt^r 

-ina 

&ma 

AaiUTTM 

ttumU 

G. 

Avn^m 

rtWukf 

-innm 

AM H' 

Annans 

4t1ril£ 

D. 


— 

4nibm 


hanam 

itunimM 

L, 

hsdn 

liVfljf 

— 

— 

— 


L 

hahhi^ 

— 

-mhfruj 


Jktndni 

nvnim^ 


DEMONSTEATIVE PBONOTJN TO— 



SnikiknL 

Greek 

I^tiu. 

GcitHe. 

Litbuftnlui. 

X. 


if TV 

ule, fuflfe td 

M fd^Si AO 

— 

A 

fell* tdm 

r£y t£ 

-turn, fiiin 

psiutp Fofejp fd 


a 

£ajy4i 

Tfiifl r:fr 

4lltA 

jMt pudJ 


B. 



-iA -ti 

pamRid pwt 

feSniici fell 

L, 

feijniunp feM;^in 

— 


“ 

tami 

L 

Uv>i^ 

Tm 

— 

— 

J#jni lei 


Pliiml. 




l«. Idf^ fib 

N. 

Ir» idA 

Tfll Tfl rai 

-ii^ Idp fac 

Pdi* po, pdl 

JL 

Gdni, Idji 

To^ ri rds 

'feu, fel|^ tOM 

PawAp pff* pM 

fw, la 1, feb 

0. 

l/fdm, fJeftPi 

Tuir 

-tcmin, lomni 

pw P ieO 

f«li 

Dl 

imtfAb 

— 

— 

psim pBiiA 


h. 

UfA felm 

ToJmi T]gffi 

-tiMfttM 

“ 

luAifeiry 

I. 

feiiA feti&4i|^ 

Tw^ raxv 

— 

— 

lalf fonik 


CHAPTER II 


THE FIRST /APPEARANCE OF ARYANS ON THE 
STAGE OF HISTORY 

1. The /fryan ZJymsff in Mesf>])Uamia iji ihe FiftesjOh 
Century B^C. 

AiTao proplea first emoige from the gloom of preliifttoiy on 
^ northera borderB of the Fertile Creacent of the Aaciect East. 
The oldeat Aiyaa names and words that ha.w come down to ua 
^ inched apon cimeiform tohleta from Babylonia, Egypt and 
Cappadocia. But these fimt historic Aryans appear as bto introdcnt 
m a r^on iHuminod by the light of written dociimeata Itom the 
end of the IVth miJleDmiim. In Ulcsopotamia and the adioiiiijig 
coimriiefl they have invaded the domain hitherto occupied by 
peoples of cMeient lingnistic antecedenta.i 
Ffom the dawn of history two non-Atyan races inhabited the 
Tigns-Eapliiatfs vaUoy—Sumeriana and Semites, i The fonner, 
though concentrated in southern Mesopotamia from the earliest 
tunes, have left certain momimentB of their presence as far north 
as Aiisiir on the middle Tigris, while Sumerian art producta. if not 
Snmenans. penctrat^ even to Astrabad on tho sborea of the Caspian. 
Semites wore inextricably mixed with the Sumerians in Babylonia 
Md occupied the western pUins as far as the Syrian coast and Sinai-’ 
These two races jointly created tbe maxyelloua civilization of 
M^potamia, tho monumenta of which are known to us from tho 
middle of the IVth millennium e.o. onwardsj There thoy cstabliahed 
great ^pires which difftiaed their culture thTOUghout adjoiniiw 
countneo. Somewhere about 2700 b.c, the kings of Agade had 
extended their dominioDS to the ehorea of the Meditorraneon and 
veiy probably to Cappadocia. In any case, soon after 2500 b.o. a 
S^itic Colony in dos^ pol^ic&l and eommercial relatioofi 
with Ass^'ria and Babybnia was established in tho Halys valley in 
commnd of the trade routes that fed to the Black Sea on the one 
band and to tbe Aegean on the other. 
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The Mesopotamian records and pictorial monuments also reveal 
to us otbar peoples inhnbitmg tbe adjacent bighlanda^ nop^e of whom 
eeem to bo Aryan In the ITlrd millenniuin. To the cost lived tbo 
Elamites ^ speakiiig an agglutinative or incorporating tongue and 
possessed of a high civiliKation of thek own. The highlands north 
of Irak were perhaps alreEidy occupied by Annenoid peopka, whose 
Asianic speech may bo inferred from the later HittiU^ Mitannian* 
and Yannic toads. Our sources give ua no indication of the presence i 
of Arjads within their puiAdew down to 20D0 n.c.® 



Fio^ 1. Nfemin'Siiit Kmg of Agsde, Senutt 


But by the middle of the Tlnd millennium we hnd Aryan princes 
installed witlun the Fertile Crescent, heirs of the civilization created 
by Sumerian and Semite. The dicumstanecs of their coming 
escape us; Hammurahrs dynasty, which had hnally unified 

I The only adenaawnU oC tEu- £bali« kngtL^ (Afixuiltv) dite 

from 4 much bter BDoeb. but the klagf * uunM aUov m Co iiif«r that it yu in m 
iLba in tbfr Itlnd loiUniiiLum 

* For Br, Cbivrtun'a -riutr that ilia pwpkw of Gutium uid Smbarta wer? nil^ 
bv Atyaiai in th» HM tnilb i tthium ^ W., Iv, p. 189) there ia not s imp of 

mdCDce. Ibi uunei from this stw ue ffpedfioallj' aem-lDdc^Eoiopeui (cC« 
1. pp, 421 Jffld 45£)u 
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Mesopotamia imdar the hugunonj of Babjlniif fell about 1900 b.c.^ 
and after its fall coioea a dark ago for which written recoiide largely 
fail o. The prauraors of the Aryan iavaders may ho foond among 
the Kaaeitoa, ^rho eatablmlied a dynasty at Babylon about A7 W n.a 
Thia people origin&llj da'elt taat of the Zogroo lIountaiiiB whcnoe 
they had began to filter into Babylonia already in tho time of 
HaminnrBbi. But as a whole they were not Aiyana, Hioogh they 
adopted the Babylonian language and culture:, the local scribes 
have recorded the Eassite names for god, star^ heav^cn, wind, man, 
foot^ etcp ; not one of theeo ia in the least Indo-European. Moreoverg 
the majoiity of the personal namni of the period collected by Clay ^ 
suggest rather a kinship between the Kaaaitos and the Asianlc folk 
to the north-west. Yet in the namoe of their kings occur elements 
’ recalling Isdo-Iraniandeities^uriuS (BuU-god cf. Saos. Surya) IndaS 
[of. Sans. Indm), MaruttaS (ch Sans. Marutahf storm-gods) and 
-bugoil {cf. Iran. bagSi god). Moreover, these Kasait«s introdnced 
the use of the horse for drawing chariots into the Ancient East and 
its later Babylonian name sum seems to be derived from the Indo- 
Iranian form (Sans. ah?a). It is then highly probable that 
the Kasaite invasion was duo to the pressure of Aryan tribes on the 
highlands of Iran, and that its leadera were actually Arj^an princes. 

Three centuries later, when the diplomatic archlvee iemnd at 
Tell el-Amarna cast such a fiood of light on the affairs of Western 
Asia, we find a distmctively Aryan dynasty ruling among the 
Asiomc Mitanni on the Upper Euphrates. These pzincca had good 
Aryan names — Sutama, Dn^mtta, Artatama—and also worshipped 
Indo-Ironian deities. In 1907 Hugo Winckler ® startled the learned 
w orld by identifying the names of four gods, already familiar from 
the Indian Veda, invoked as witnesaea to a treaty aigned in 1360 b,c. 
between the kings of Mtanni and the HittitH^. The divine bfnings 
who am named together with other gods-^ten Babyloniaii and four 
native Mitanman^—are Indra (ifi-do^), Vanma (u-ru^-^a or 
tf-ru-jia), Mitra, and the Nasatya twina [na-ia^ut-ii-i-ia). Quite 
mcentlj another document emanating from MitATini has turned up 
among the Hlttite archives from Bogha? Keui/ It deak 
eigmficantiy enough with horec-broeding and containBi a aeries of 

^ Tbttd&Ui auv k*rfl terfidnnd by lOO jcnn <St murb, Sm E^porto, n, Ig. 

^ Yal^i Seiu, i. 

*■ xxxT, p. air 

* Jf.O., lEtri, pp. 250 (L (Foirer). 
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Ajjan niiMerals—siSa (1)^ teras (3), pan±a (5), soUa {7), and twp (9)— 
in eiqjresHioiia like aiiavarianm «wpniiaMya (1 “ oae round ol the 
atadiumFinally we know that there exkt^ anion^ the Mit&nnj 
at thiit time a elsee of warrinm etybd mdrienna which hae euggeated 
comparison with the Sanekrit marya, your® men, heroes.^ 

So it is clear enough that the dynasts instaUod on the Upp^ 
£uphrat «9 by 1400 were AiyaM, closely akin to those we meet 
in the Indue ^'aJley and later in Media and FeraiB. But their subjects 
were non-Aryan Aaianic^, and the rulers bad adopted the native 
language and the BahyloDiaa script for their ofheial eorrespondenee, 
and apparently acknowkdged local gods bcaides their own. And 
the movenjent which had brought them to the Enphrates did not 
stop there. Puru® the same period the Tell^bAmama tablets 
mention Aryan pcincea in Syria and Faleetine too—BiridaSwa of 
Yenoam, ^uw^ardata of Keilnh^ YaMata of Taaoach, Artamanya of 
Zir-Bashan and otheis.® These too were probably mere d^^nasts 
ruling over non-Aryan Semitic subjects. 

Tbese numerals and divine and personal names are the oldeat 
actual spocimena of any Aryan spMch which we possess. The 
forma deserve special attention. They are already quite distinctly 
forms; in fact^ they are very nearly pure Indie, Certainly 
they arc mnch more m^ly akin to Sanskrit than to any of the 
Iranian dialects that later ooimtituted the wcetem wing of the Indo- 
Imniau family. Thus among the deities is the Sanskrit 

form as opposed to the Zend and all the four goda are 

prominent in the oldest Veda, while in the Iranian Aveata they have 
been degraded to secondary rank [Mithia}^ converted into demons 
(Indm) or renamed i(Yanina=Ahura Mazdn)^ The numerals are 
distinctively Iodic not Tmnian; aika ia identical with the Sanskrit 
while * one * in &nd is uezki. So the » is preserved in 
where it becomes h in Iianian {hapUi) and the e^onct form is found, 
not indeed in Sanskrit, but in the Ptalmts which were supposed to 
be post-Vedic, 

Even the personal names look Indie rather than Iranian. Thus 
Btndahta been plausibly eompaiod with the Sanskrit 

BfhiidQiva (ownii® a great horse}. If this be right the second 
dement, horse, is in contrast to the Iranian form seen 

in Old Persian and Zend (d. Jamasp^ and Fi^iospo = Hygtaspeab 
On the other hand^ ibe element Aria- in Mitannian and Pale^inian 

■ C.AMn ti* p. 33L 
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namea haa matiy in the later Iranian onomaaticOD [ the 

concept of divine ordeT;^ embodied in it waa indeed kno^n 
to the Vedic poeta, bnt it ia rarely used aa a component of personal 
mm^ In India. 

When we seek to dedne preciady to which branch of the Aryan 
Rtock thcKe Mitanni pnnees bdonged there la room for divergence 
of opinion. When the Mitanni ddtiea^ names were fiiafc publiahed^ 
Jacobi,^ whom Pargiter * and Konow* still foUoWp dfifinitely 
accepted them as Indian and ascribed their introdnetion into 
J^esopotamia to a body of Sanskrit-splaldng peoplea from the 
Punjab. To thi^ Eduard Meyer * replied that philologista had 
long ago recogni:^ that Indians and Iranjans bad lived together 
as one body and had worshipped thcae very ddtica in common 
before the Indians had occupied the Indua Valley. The Indian 
divine names and numerals would then belong to a branch of 
this Indo'Innnan people at a period before their differentiation^ 
i.e. before the sound shifts diEtinctive of Iranian» iv—►ap, 

etc., bad become operative. Finally^ Hiising * agrees that the 
dynasts were Indians^ but Indians on tlieir way to India; for he 
holds that the scene of the Indo-Iranian period must be laid north 
of the Caucasus. 

The deciaion between these throe views must await a diacusaiou. 
of the later history of Indians and Iraniana respectively. Two 
highly significant facts are secure: firstly^ the cleavage into esn/um 
and languages goes back to the middie of the Ilnd 

millennium B.c.; BecoDdiy;^ that peoples later known to us only 
east of the Tigris at that date extended much further west« 

2. The Pfddem qJ the fliutiee 

But not only were there Aryans of the eaiem branch in the 
Ancient East by the XVih century b.c. ; the prcsenco in the 
vicinity of peoples of the ««/ym division b attested by cuneiform 
documents of the same epoch. If the d^overj of Indie names 
in North Syria created astouishment in 1907, the revelation of 
a centum Indo-European element in the Hittite speech of 
Cappadocia ten years later provoked iacredtility. 

The Hittitea had been long known horn Eg^^tiau and BabytoniaiL 

* 1^, pp, m L 

' Indian GoiU cf Milammif PiiblieaiitinJi oF the ClirivtUiEiiK Indiui 
Tutitate, No. L 

« K. Pnw. AkaA d^r 1000. 

^ xlvif in onem rran, p. 210. 
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records^ from BlblJcfll tnaditiona, and from tlidr own 
monuments. Before the war no one wqtild have tbought of com 
n«f iDg them with Arj'aiiA. Yet ttiH wa# preeiAclj the rtaiiJt to 
wbich tho decipherment of the first substantia] bodj of Bjttite 
texts written in an intdiiglble sodpt (cuneiform) Jed Professor 
Htoxny.^ Buxnours of Ms discoveries leapt political frontiem 
and even amid the din of battle aroused livdy coatroveray. His 
conclusions were at first received with scepticism and it now appears 
that the solution of the problem la by no means so Bimple as be 
thought. 

In the first placa tbe material at our dbposaip the tablets from 
the State archives of the monarebs of Boghaz-Kenii only refers 
to the Hitt it es of Cappadocia and justifies no conclueiona with 
regard to other “ Hittitce for instance^ those of CatchemiKh 
in North Syria, And then it is now clear that even in Cappadocia 
a large number of languages were current sinndtaucoiUBlj." Some 
of thcee—Professor Forrer's BalalCp Harrio (Mitannianh aod 
Proto-Hattie, which last has the best claim to bo called by us, 
as it was by the native scribes themselves, “ Hittite are quite 
definitely un-ArynnH It ia othcrwjBe with the dialect Lu which 
the majority of the texts are written, the language called by Porrer 
Kancsian^ by the scribes Naiilit ^'our language.” It seems 
certainly to exhibit Indo-European Infiueuce. 

At the moment we am on alippeiy ground; the number of texts 
published is not very large^ the decipbonnent of the local cuneiform 
flCfipt offera many pitfalls^ spy judgment must be provirionaL Yet 
some points have won fairly general assent. In the Infiectinn of 
nouns^ pranoiina^ and verbe Noliill betraya most striking rimilarities 
to Indo-European.* Of the ais coses in the nomina] declension four 


* DitSpnkL\£ii& , 1017. 

* Sm FoTTOTp IjCii Bad Ixxvj ; SlBjcie iii pt- Shtdia 

pn*i^ited Sty Sir a'lftuiiti pp. 300 U.; J.A.O.S., IflEl. 

■ To iUcutmto tb? pcint I anoto tho folkiirine Jonta mvxsk bj Fnediitb ud 
Fower in Joe, dt,: 


Neuter nmOL 
Nmn. ^Idr 
Aoc. 'yjof^r 

Gon. yei'rii4U 

Dat. L:. 

AbL 

Jnji. 

PtandB. 

Ndeo, fnuJt. ‘iM 
Ac<i, -v# 

G«i. — 

D.-L ^ 

AbL — 


Sod Fcri, prcmofiii. 
ti? 

fv^r, fi4-d« 
tsrj 


2iid Pm pnmomi. 

#111*14* 

nmAi 


b canja^BtfoEu 


Verb in -mi. 

SiDgi, l«t vaJhiiunii 
Sod milmi£n 
Sfd voAhms* 

Piur. let fioAfl yoeni 
!^nd niAjiiilni 
Sfd coAjiNaitsi 
Vfrb da- tq #e>t 
Sing. Ifrt dahhi {Pm.) doAburt 

Sod dafli |[linpcrf-) 

Srd dai dd* 

ht — — 

3rd dair 
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admit of a plao^ibla c^Tcplanation from Aiyan paxadignia. With the 
pronouiifl the proportioQ ia rather less. In one conjugation five out 
of forma in thc present and tkree in the post look Indo-European; 
to theee mav be added the middle endinga in -fari and -an/ariand 
imperative in -du and nnnJu. Some foim^ such aa the pronouna 
hiU (cf. quiSf quid), the verb isimi, I am {cL Sans. 
or again the formation of present atema in (Greek 

Sane, -noinf) look e^ctraordinarily Aryan. 

But the moat enrprieing thing about them ia that the Indo- 
European Fesemblancea lie not at all with Indo-lianian^ but with 
the cenfiim languages, especially Phryghm^ Greek and Latin. The 
phoQctie system would connect KaStli ejEclurively with the latter 
group. In inflection some forms ha\'e peculiarly clear western 
affinitiEs : the aeousative singular in as In Greek and Phr^'gian^ 
instead of -fH, rumefa you like the Greek the adverb kailUf 

and the change of 4% to -rf in the ^rd sing* of verbs. Only the rather 
dubious imperatives In -du and and the 2nd Person Plurals 

in 'fejii have distinctively Indo-TranLan parallels. If there be an 
Indo-European eleinent in Naiili^ it- cannot bo derivod from their 
neighbo^ja in Mitanni.^ 

Hewcvcrj ^Sa^ t^mnot be accepted without qualification as 
Aryan. The de^dations in the inilection are puzzlingij numerous. 
Professor Sayce tellfl me that the very Indo-European looking 
endings of the verbal stem are not quite strictly peraonal but 
seem sometimes to be used indiffoientiy to denote the fimt or third 
perBon^ the singular or plural* And as he has pointed out several of 
the supposedly Indo-European verbal tonninationSi have )>ajallels 
in non-Aryan langiiages^ VanniCp and even Sumerian.^ Again the 
number of Indo-European words and stems idontlBcd in the 
vocabulMy is but email.® Finally^ the RyntRx remains essentially 
un-Aiyaiip for the atructure ie " moorpomting as in the Asianic 
tongues.* 

Now if these documouta dated from the XlVth century a.d. few 
would hesitate to declare that they were writt-en in an Indo-European 
language and explain the discrepanciefl as due to the famiUaf 
phenomena of decay* asaimibition of formSp and foreign borrowing. 
But the texts from Boghass-Kcut are many centuriea older than the 

* Not from Iruusn (MaoiU}, m Q'lkm iUgguU, C-J.IT** ii. IS. 

* ji^ as. 

* Mu 3I7 dnivstlOTiil tuiTQ bHrfl propOHd which, while pUiiiiibla in th&OlSslTn^ 
tnkiiD io^!Bthw utfoms muUmilr incomptUblo phouttid Isws^ 

p. 3^2. 
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cfiTliest of Sanftloit or Gr^iek. Yet tkcir languago 

diverges from tbe hypothetica! origmol Aryan iougue far more than 
Greek and Sanskrit differ frotn tho piireot speoeb or one another. 
It ia in lBC:t imposBiyc to believe that a truly IndcHEuropeaxi language 
would look 80 odd in the XlYth century before our era. Professor 
Forrer has suggested the poe^bdity that Na^iti might be a branch 
of fionie very archaic tongue from which the parent Aryan speech 
woa also sprung, I believe rather that the clue lies in r«ognking 
with Profefisor Sayce that Naidi wae an arti^cial literary language 
elaborated by court acribes and priests.^ In auch a compoaite 
Aryan elcmcntSp words and tertninations inight be borrowed to 
express concepts and rehitioufi unknown tg the mere primitive 
Aifianic dialecte which constitute the substratum of the Language^ 
In the same way a whole mass of Babylonian terms have been 
incorporated. In a like manner the scribo of the^^Elatmte version 
of the Inscription of Darius at Bchistun has adopted the Old Persian 
imperative * since the substantive verb was cnissing in An^anite. 

If we then admit the real presence of an Indo-European element 
[n the language of Cappadocia^ we have still to aak whence it canie^ 
The usual answer is that the Aryan element, there as in Mitanni, 
was just the ruling aiiatofnacy who had imposed thenmelveB on 
an older Askuic eubstmtum. How'ever, the names of the Hittito 
kings—Hattusd^ Dudhalia, Muisil, Mutallu — do not look In the 
least Aryan. Again, no Hittite deities have Aryan names^ though 
Professor Sayce has pointed out that in the Hittito version of the 
Babylonian myth of B^l and the dragon, the monster has an Indo- 
European name—lUuyankas.’ What a contrast to the Mitanni 
princes who kept their Aryan nanu^ and goda I Again the dynastic 
lista are said to take the dynasty with the same non-Aryan names 
back to 1900 b.o. if not earlier. It looks as if the kings of Boghas- 
Keui belonged rather to an j\sianic stock. 

Moreover^ this Asianic element can be traced back to the middle ; 
of the nird miUennium in Cappadoda, At that time colomea 
of Semites were eatablkhed in the Halj's valley^ and it was doubtless 
from them that the Babylonian elements in Hittite culture and in 
the NaSili bnguage were borrowed. The correspondence of these 

^ Cf. LttcbNibili ia -f.E.AJB, Ceniinar^ IVunf, p. trho sddiuca iqtcnvtcng 
parmUeb (rqca Aaurlcs. 

* OqI. ili, L 6Sw M m ol ih» subj imctive olotiV ^ tHe Fcrs*a 

Ml. iv. L 39 , 

* J.ILd.B., 1923; p. 18&: iUu k Bahylimba iIm, god, tut yanhu = 

aagvfj ** a4i. 
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merchaatB, the so-call^ Cappadocian tablets, revieals thfl preaenca 
of people with Asianic namea like those of the Hittito kinga, 
Dud^alJa, Bimia, Ahukar, etc., and eontaiuB teferences to Bnni^ 
Hftthn, ' the Hittite fortresa' heforo 2000 b.cA A " Cappadocian ” 
Bwl of shout the same date ia said further to bear a legend in Hittite 
hierogljphicfl** But uo Aryan names occur bo early. ^TiatcveT 
element in the population inspired the Aryankation of NaSilJ, 
then, and wherever it dwelt, it looka aa if it had only begun to 
influence the Hal^-a region after 2000 b.o,, perhaps long after. 
The only certain result that has emerged as yet ia that there wm a 
cenium dement some whore within the Hittite realm Just after 
1500 B.o, About that date tlio_Xn^rua ^uges seem to have 
represented in a flense a frontier between aat^m and centum Tudo- 1 
European speoeb. ~ 

3 . ArchiBohffkal Pointers 

Whence then came these two groups of Aryan peoples appearing 
on either side of the Taurua ? That tboy were intmders may be 
inferred from the silence of the documents of the Iflid millenniom. 
Tboy are 6tst definitely revealed to ue at tbe end of a dark age. 
The darkness is itself significantfor it reflects the couBerjuenciiB 
of flcwial convulflioufl provoked by the movement of peoples. Fresh 
ethnic elements had broken their way into Hither Asia. With 
thdr intriiflion we may connect the invasion of Egypt by the 
Hyksos or Sbepberd Hings, Tbe documents of the XVth century 
allow us to infer the catastrophe and reveal the new alignment 
of political forccfl it created. But only archajology ia Uksly to 
disdose the direction of the antecedent racial movamonta. 

At the moment, unhappily, its contribution is Bmall. The earlier 
phasea of the l^ite period in Babylonia, before the invaders had 
completely assmulated the culture of then adopted countiy, arc 
little known. It is nevertheless of interest to note that under 
Ammiraduga, just before the Kasaite conquest, white slaves from 
Eubartu and Gutimu, regions to the north-east, were being sold at 
Babylon. About tbe same time the importation of jade kom Chinese 
Turkestan secnifl to have been interrupted.* 

’ Oapptvlsem TaiUis *» (V J/iucvB^ Ssnw in J.E.3., 

XliDp pp. 44 Jtl ^ 

* in 1D22, p. 2&fl. 

■ Knfmed^p 11309^ pp. U J3 ff. 
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Th^ MitaiimaLii& are even leas known- Only one aite in their 
territory haa yet been explored—Tell el-Halaf on the Habiir,^ 
Here Baion von Oppenheim baa excavated the Tuine of an ancient 
citji and some of his finds are now in the Briti^ Musemn, The 
rude bas-reliefB, ia Hittite stylo, and seemingly depicting Hittito 
racial types, belong to the first miHennliiin before our era, and so 


I 2 




3 4 

Fia. £, Aidstic eavmim dotted bn ttfl durioi d[ ThtrilmiiS IVt h N^iii&miiia. i 
^ ; 3p (Bedoio); 4p EadihL 


throw no light on onr iaunediate problem'. The smaU object^ 
including pdntod pottery, from the lower atnita may prove more 
enlightening when they are published. Kor have vre any certain 
portraits of Mitannians. Yet the Aryan djrnaaty was in constant 

* Cf- Oppeoheimp Der Ty //mb/p i>iir Oriitiil, ** 
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rel&tiozifl with tho Flmiiaiolta and no less than throe llitatmiati 
princesses befraino queens of Egypt, Of those, Mutemtm, the wife 
of Thothmes IV, looks thoroughly Egyptian on her portrait Btatues >; 
that might be rourt convention. No portrait of the other two 
princesses, Gitakhipa and Tadnkhipa, who entered the harem of 
Amenhotep III have come down to us. But earlier in the X\TIIth 
Dynasty the Pharaoha had been at war with these Aryana of North 
8}na. They have left ob a regular portrait galleiy of the races they 
had subdued in the course of their northem cjqpeditiom The majority 
of these are certaiEJy Semites—Amoritee, BeduinSp and so on— 
but the man from “ Naharmim ” on the chariot of Thothm^ IV,* 
Fig 2,1| fioems to stand out from among tho rest and recaUs Iranian 
types from the Persian monumonte a thcmaand years lateCp He 
may be one of tho mononTta eince Nnharina adjoins the MitannI 
territory and hlitannlanH were actually met there by the oonquering 
Pharaoh. It is also intere^ing that on Egyptian monnmeuta of 
the XMIIth and aubscquent Djiiasties the Amoritee are often 
depicted as tallj relatively falrt blne-eycd, and hrown-hairod.* 
In view of tho coiiiiidprable Aryan infusion in the area inhabited 
by them it h just possible that this was not a native characteristic 
but WHS due to admixture with the intruders. A eystematio 
cxpioratien of the J^titannian territory and of the towns in Syria 
and Paleatine where Aryan princes were instated should throw 
much further light on these problems. Fending such work I can 
only draw attention to certain phcnomeiia which seem to mark 
innovations at the period of Aryan intrusion on the chnnoe that 
they may serve ss pointcra. 

Eduard iieycr has called attention to a curious chariot, now 
in riorence^ found in an XVIIIth Dynasty grave in Egypt. It is 
of a foreign type, and the axel is bound with birch-bajk. Meyer 
says that that tree does not grow nearer than the Caucasus and 
accordingly suggests that the Aryans entered Hither Asia acroBi 
those mountains like the Gimmorians and Scytliians a thousand 
years laten Of course, the attribution of this particular chariot 

* One la the Bntijii HciCtUn ; ct P^e, */ ii, pi. ITS, fig. 111. 

Her UitAnniui origin 1l4« Ixwfi defiied liy MVCrpil Egyplolcsint^, iR«t noently by 
PriiJ^ in Heio el Cnin, V.B. j rf. Mdrtt, p. 291 . 

* Cftrt«r mod Newberry, Ca*ra Topift iff TkvtmSinM /F. 

■ CUy, TAe EmpwFt oj iki AmerUts, p. SC. On the ether ProL S&yce bokle 
tl»t Uw AmoritH u ftaek wm %. fair mud h]ye-ey«d tUnaV roUted to tho blonde 

Llbyuii " mad tlio Ceitu (J.Jt.ri.5., J924. p. IIS). Sir Flindcm Prtrio «omi to 
tireur m liniikr w\mt. 

* Jf.Z>.0.(7., Ini, p. 10. 
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to the ArjanA ia ahw apecnktion^ though wo have seen reason to 
believe that they did introduce the use of honse-dniwii vehides 
into the Ancient East. Be that aa it may^ there arc other evidences 
of intercourse with the Caucasus region at about the same epoch. 

The oldest cist-grav^ from the CarchemiHh region in North Syria 
eontain object® paralleled in South BuJisiai These are eyeleVpma 
which look like an elaboration of types found in Copper Age barrowB 
On the Kuban Riverp diiioua poker-bntted spear-heads w^hJeh also 
recur north of the Caucasus and penanular bracelets with Ikttened 
recoiled ends widely diffused in South Riisaia^ Huugaiy^ Upper 
Italy and Bohemia^ Of courM^ we have no sure grounds for 
regarding th w European objects as older than their S 3 iian parallels 
nDT yet for connecting the latter with Aiy^Bns whether “ Hittitie ■' 
or Indo'Imue. Still they may bo pointers and point across the 
Caucasus. 

On the other hand proofs of iniuence froiu Upper Asia tnay only bo 
lacking becnnBe that region b BtiU unei.^lored. As a matter of fact 
we do Qnd traces of connection with Turkegtan somewhere about 
this period T though they seem to be from the west and not vies ocistf 
[see page 40 below). 

Passing to the Hittite area in Cappadocia we are slightly better 
documented.* Hittites are portrayed by their own sculptors and 
by E^’ptian painters. The representationa of these people from 
3>000 years ago would serve as portraits of the Armenians wlio 
inhabit the same region tfrriay. They reveal a short-headed^ 
high-skoUed rajcc, with a large noee and retreating forehead (PL 1 )^ 
which had then, as now, a wide extension in the highlands of Western 
Asia. Indecdt von Liisidiaii * could call the modefn Persians 
** Hittitee 'L That does not, however* prove that thb .Aimenoid 
mce WHS the original Ar 3 ^ati stock either in Cappadocia or Iran i 
the Aryan Darius with hb high-forehead and fine nose b quite 
different and b evidently Mediterranean or Nordic. The best 
eastern parallels to the Cappadocian Armcnoida arc to bo found 
In figures of the Elamite goddess Anahita just as non-Arj'an Kassitc 
nam% find echoes in the Hittite territory. It loots therefore os 
if the t^ical Aimeiioid Ejttite repri^nts a pre-Aryan Alpine stock. 

* wi. WciaLl;^, Tht t^ryve* of the HitliUM ; mad Childfi^, p. 1-IS+ 

mad 62 md 11-12. &!. li, IS (^blecl. 

* Cl* Mocretp fiji, od.^ pL Ml; U■»UII£^ TkE Laiik ^ rte MiUiMs; Cnfrloj, Tti 

; Md SiL Mnyar, EtkA mud KtHiur d^r C^iUsT. 

* J.R.AJ^ xli, pp. 24 $ t 
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Svm the Egyptian drawings oi Hittite troops sliow other less Asianic 
typEfl. 

The typical art idea of Hittite costume were the high boots with 
upturned toes and the peaked cap* The Utter rueeta ms again among 
the uomada of the steppes in both Persian and Greeo-8eythiaa 
art (PL 11^ 2L and U still wont by the Mongols of Upper Asia. 
The pigtails worn by the Hitlites again look Mongolian to Qorstaog 
but perhaps have analogies aleo in Syrian aod Minoan coiAuree. 
None of these peculiarities can on other gTounds bo regarded as 
apecilically Aryan. 

In culture the Hittites of Boghaz-Keui were of fsouise indebted 
to BabylonUi but they were no slavisb imitatoFs. They did not^ 
for iostauce^ like the Asayrians after 2400 B.c.i virtually abandon 
the nse of stope in their bnildings for the Babyloniaa brick 
architecture. The walls of Boghaz-Keui ^ indeed in the use of 
Cyclopean masonij recall the prehistoric acropoles of the Aegean. 
The megolithic orthostatao of the gates again have parallels at 
Troy, TLiyns, and Mycenae. Btifc the gates themselves preserve 
the double straight Babylonian type and larV the flanking bastion 
introduced further west already during the' bitation of Troy H* 
Even the plan of the palaces or temples within these wiaUs with their 
system of edl-like basements built round a central court hmi been 
compared to the palace of Knoaaos in Crete.^ But we cannot tell 
by inspection how far thx^ Aegean parallels la Cappadocia aro 
not a contmon " Asaanic ” heritage of the two regions. 

It is moreover evident that contact between the Aegean and 
Cappadeeb goes hack to the Ulrd millennium. From Kara Euyuk, 
not far from Bogliaz-KeuJ, come spouted vases of typical Early 
Minoan form and clay stamps wdth exact analogues in Troy 11 
aad Bulgaria. But sifnalaf vases are known from Persia and, 
accompanied by clay stamps of the Cnppad ocian pattern and spiml- 
headed pins of Aegean typcp in the third settlement of Anaii in 
Turkfiiitsii.^ All thifl augg^ta trade rather than migration; 
its direction is still dubious, and its antiquity would seem to oomiecfc 
it with the pre'^iryan period m Cappadocia* 

For the epoch and area for which done we are warranted in 
speaking of an Aryan clement among the Hittites vro have only the 

^ F^47liJit«inp Dit BauiKrktrke 40). 

* Hut wriy hootn m J^oier werft iLEEiilArly kid out, Etfllaportiv MASOpc/tamiOt 
pu L1-4-+ 

^ Chikle, op, tiL, pp. SO, Fuj« mfruf p. 11L 
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canned monuments to gidde us pending tie publjcation of the nnis ll 
finds from Bogiaz-Keui. The most chsiaotemtie vioapon is the 
bsttle-nxo borne by the god Teshnb; actual a]>ecimens are known 
from Elam and TrimscaucoBia,^ bat the type is only on 
of a very weient Mesopotamian weapoo. On the other hand, 
the same deity carries on Ms left side a sword which ia neither nr 
Babylonian nor Egyptian weapon (PJ. I). It must be half a metro, 
long and the blade looks so wide that it may be a slashing weapon! 
and not, like all earlier oriental swords, designed only for thrusting. ^ 
East of the Aegean those are certainly the longest weapons known' 
from the Had mUlennigm. However, th^hilt, which leaves a well-! 
marked semicircular indent where it meets the blade, recalls Contial f 
European rather than Aegean types. It is therefore worth noting 
that a sword with a similar hilt and unnustakablo Scandinaiian- 
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and Danubian affinities has been found at Moupi Yeri in Armenia.*' 
Moreover the ^rdle worn by the ** Amazon *' from Boghaz-Eeui ^ 
etrikingly aSmilar in form to bronze girdles found in graves on both 
sides of the Caueasus, as Cowley remarks.* 

Another Hittite weapon with a curving point has paiaUels as 
far west as Ttoy. The Hittito sMeld again resembles a diminutive 
vraion of the Mycenaean figure 8 type. like the Eassites and ‘ 
Mitannians, the Hittites fought from chariots drawn by horses, ; 
This animal appears very early on Cappodocian seals. It should 
also be noted that the Hittites were ahead of all their neighbours 
in the industrial use of iron in the EIVth century. 

The un^higuous links that shall bind the Aryan element in 
Cappadocia and North Syria during the Ilnd millennium indissolubly 


' dn Udr^ui, IVetiitwir J/as, Ijg. £4, i ; P,X, 

I 3!^fisn. 7f HgB. as, 7 bi 

* fis EiUittM, % 10, 
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to eom« other area, be it the Caucasus, the Aegean, dr Central 
are not ^et foithGObung. The Cappadocian Arjans, liJce thooe of 
hlitanni, therefore romab for the moment isolated intruders who 
might have come &ora almost any quarter eave the south. We 
have next to see if we csn trace their later histoiy in the hope that 
thence we may derive some iight on the problems of origins. 

4 - The Aryan Invatim of India 

In Palestine the Aryan names have totally disappeared by 
lOOO B.C., and even in the Itlitamu region they leave scarcely a 
vestige behind them. Here at least Aryan speech succumbed to 
Semitic and Astanic dialects, and the small Aryan aristocradee 
were absorbed by the native population. Further east on the 
tablelands of Iran and in India the Aryan languages survived and 
survive to-day. But here written evidence still fails us till the 
li^th centtiij-^ B.c. Our oldest sources are the metrical compositions 
of the Hindus and the Iianiane themselves, banded down for many 
ceuturios by oral tradition. 

Tlie Indians’ language approximates most closely to that of the 
mtanni documents and has been preserved from a remote date 
i u the hymns of the Rigveda. This priceless document abo lumishes 
precious historical data. The oldest Veda is a coDection of metrical 
chants, always spirited, sometimes truly poetic, more rarely wolnwin 
and exalted. Their interest is naturally mainly religions. The 
powers of nature, sky and sun-gods, the lords of the stofm and the 
wind, the dawn maiden and the heavenly twins, the sacred fire and 
the ritual intoxicant Soma are invoiced in many a stanza. Dearest 
of all is the iDlUcjdng war-god India, the thunderer, made in the 
image of an Aryan chieftain of the heroic age. Exhilarated by Soma 
^fts, he ^ys the dragon Vrtra or Ahi, releasee t he stolen Idne of 
light or rain, and rescues the imprisoned Dawn. Only incidentally 
do we see the earthly princes whom Jndra copies—generous to 
bards, bold to smite the dark-skinned Basyns (aborigines), Joven 
of strong drink, dicing and horse-racing—in a word, with all the 
charters of a Teutonic hero in the Horse epic. Their wealth was 
in kino and horses, their vehicle the horse-drawn chariot, their 
weapons the bow, the mace and the spear. Axes of copper are 
mentioned, but as tools not weapons,^ Temples or cities are not 
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ll de&cribcdp thou^ strong places [pvniA) ai^e referred to. The dead 
are generally cremated, the ashes mtened under a barrow. 

I This seems the picture of a young and vigorona race fresh 
the mountains taking posaeadon of the torrid plains of northern 
India. On the orthodox view they are still in the Punjab, whither 
they have but recently descended from AiglmiiiataD. Rivera west 
of the Indus ^ and the district of Gandhoia are still within the ken of 
the singors. The JumiA*^Yamuna) is named but thrice, the Ganges 
twice, in seemingly late verses, but the eft mentiened Sorayn may 
he the River of Ondh {now Saiju}> South India is quite unknown. 

' It 18 accordingly believed that the centre of Aryan India in A^edio 
times lay in the Punjab. The eastward expamiion would then 
belong to the later period of the Brohmauas. These arc liturgical 
and epexcgctical texts composed largely in prose and shown by 
their altered language, social ideas and religious ouGooki to be 
separated from the Rigveda by a considerable interval of time. 
They Etoud to the A'eda rather in the same relation as Hesiod to 
Homer. Yet even they are very distinctly pre-Buddlust and 
antedate the conquest of oouthem India. The Higveda is therefore 
dated somewhere after 1400 b.c., and the Aijan invasion ia asatgned 
to a hke antiquity. 

This orthodox view haa recently been chaBeuged from two sides, 
hfr. Pargiter ^ holds that the ilryaniration of India was long prior 
to the compofiitLon of the A'edie hymna. He complains tlmt the 
usual European view has relied too implidty on the traditions of 
the Brahman caste. But there existA another tradition, that of the 
kingly or Jt^riya class. To this llr. Forgiter appeals^ though he 
admits that the edsting redactions thereof are bte.^ A study of 
the royal genealogies leads our author to the conclusiou that the 
Allans, identified by him with the AUa or Lunar race, entered India 
nearer the begmning than the end of the second milleunimn and over 
the Central Himalayas, not across the Hindu Knsh. Their oldest 
centre woe, on thia viewp on the Upper Jumna and the Ganges; 
the occupation of the Punjab and the Elgveda belong to a later age 
of Westward eipanoiom Then* following Jacobi's interpEetation 
of the Mtanni namea^ Mr. Fargiter aaBiimes that the some wave 
spread still further west—into Mesopotamia. 

If this account of the Aryanisation of India be accepted^ the whole 

^ Tbe K^bid Kurrum Knd GcimU 

* At^ieni I’mdmn EutOricaX TradUion, Q^onU Le^ 

* & good czdti<iDi3 in pp^ S. 
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problem of this book will assume s new aspect. But geograpIiicaUy' 
the of the Himalayas oBcm eoTore obstacles aod other 

difficdties are eatailod in the Tranian conneetiotia. And the 
h^riya tradition on which the whole theory is baaed is hardly an 
unpolluted source of history. The orthodox view ie not really based 
on the priestly tradition, os embodied in cpexegctical works, but 
lather on the internal evidence of the Veda itself. The latter catriee 
^nviction precisely because the historical and geographical references 
in the hymns are introduced only incidentally and In a thoroughly 
ingenuous ^nner; for instance, there is no caste in the Rigveda, 
and the priest is obviously dependent; upon the generosity of his 
kingly patron. The same cannot be said of the k^nya tradition, 
which in its recorded form dates from an age (perhaps as late aa 
200 A.D.) when myth-making had had many centnries to work in, 
and which might serve dynastic ends. It needs even more cautious 
handling than the taica of Homeric heroes in late logographcrs and 
Roman poets. So the fcraditionai view Is still perhaps the more 
cODiincing. 

The latter has however been chaUenged from the contrary 
etandpoint in recent years. Bnmnhofer ^ and others hnvo argued 
that the scone of the Rig\'eda is laid, not in the Punjab, but in 
Afghanistan or Iran, and this view has lately been espoused by 
Hosing.* In that case the oocupotion of India would be much later 
than is lutiaUy assumed. Now BrunnhofcT relies mainly oa the 
identifi^tion of peoples mentioned in the Veda, with tribes located in 
Afghamstan, in the inscriptions of Darius, or in later Greek authors.* 
But ha heretical views have not received much support among 
Indianiste. Some of his identiheationa are indeed phonetically 
preposterous, but there is a residue which demands explanation; 
the mention of Porfftdea in the Veda is an old crux owing to the 
formal identity of the word with the Old Fersian form of Parthian 
and the oocuirence of Pariu with, or as an adjective of, such an 
Iranian sounding name as Tirindira (in R.Y,, viii, 6, 46) 
the tranalation " Persian ” very tempting. 3Ioreo ver, there is 
not the leaBt doubt about the phonetic equation of the Vedic 
Sara8%‘ati with the Poraian Hara'uvtifi and the Haas with the Zend 
Rahha. 

* ^ri#cA4 UruiU 
■ xlwL 

Xtypa (pfcrt of Vhwml, Sir. - Ote, ' 
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Ill fact^ it ifl bcjDnd diaput« ih^t eosae tTi&^eE^nc:« of river i 
nm^ea between Iuld and India has taken plfife. But moat of the ' 
other atreuns named in tho Rigveda are Indian riveia which bore 
the flame naiuoa in hbtorieal timesJ To suppose with Brunnhofer 
that all these notnea had been translerred £rom the miserable 
fitreamlcts of Seistan to India involvea a far greater dialocatian 
of topographical nomonclatuie than is required on the orthodox 
theses. This admite the nominal identity of BarasvAti and 
Hara'uvatiS, but aqppoees that the Vedic Hindua applied the name 
of a stream once tmown to them in company with the Iranians 
west of the Hindu Kush to the chief river of their pew homoi the 
Indus (£tVidlAu=;thB River), or to the moderp SarasTatij a small 
stream east of the Sutlej which now loses itself in sand. 

The clement of truth underlying the second heieey would then 
be the reality of the ludo-f lanian period which we have postulatod 
on other gioimda (page 1] and which adequately esplaips the 
phenomena just noted. But the same truth powerMly reinforces 
the orthodox theory against JMr. Pargiter too. He might indeed 
accept the curious view of Darmatctcr ^ to this extent and regard 
the Vedic gods and ritses known to the authors of the Avesta as 
borrowed from Indians who on Ms view oversowed from the Punjab 
in the XVth century n.c^ Would he also ascribe the Afyankation 
of Iran to the same migrants ? In that case he would have to ssflumo 
a piimericoHy large band. But we have fdw^ if any, examples of 
such a huge scale emigration out of India; the movement of peoples 
in historic times has generally been into that land^ At tho dato in 
question the Aryans had still all soiithcm India to colonire. Wliy 
then shoidd they climb the passes of Afghanistan to wander on 
tho bleak tablelands of Iran ? Moreover, the commop myth of 
the dragon %ht—Indra and AH In the Veda and Atar and Azi 
in tho Avoflta—fleems at homo in Mesopotamia. The coo:ristetice 
of Indians and Iranians somewhere within the sphere of Babyloniazi 
influence would make its appearance in an Aiyanlzed vemion ou 
both sides of the Hindu Kush intelligible. 

Tho weight of ovidenDS then compels us to regard the coexistence 
of Indians and Iranians as pro-Vedic and to locate its scene west 
of the Hindu KnsH That implies on invasion from the west such 
as we hav^'o ekctchod on page ^1. 

\ KubhJl ta K&btlK BlreDLil k Korrmil, == Qaioal, ^atqdjl = Snttoh 

Fftnvral h Rnni^ ^ f?(e. 

* Bints ojf fAc Eciifi^ The. Zawf-ircflAa* toL ^ utUvduVtivi. Tllil 

4i&ta |gr ZorosMiac u qiiit4 lust^Hiibljo. 
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Arckaeoldgical docnmcnLa lUu^itrafcing this mvaaioii would be 
of quite esccptionel value. But till 1924 eeatcelj any pre-Buddliiat 
romains were known in northern ludia ; in the souths indeedp and 
m A£sBm ^tane circles nod megalithic tombs oontaiiiiiig cremated 
remains and iron objects have long been known, but these districts 
were only brought imder Aryan rule at a lato date and aro at ill 
essentially un-j^yan. The material there revealed therefore has 
no bearing on our question. But Jast year traces of an entirely new 
culture going back to a chalcolithlc epoch came to light in the Indun 
valley I in Sindh near Larkann, and in the Montgomery District 
r ol the Punjab just north of the Sutlej (Sutudri). These astoimding 
discoveries are at present only known from aummary reportsp^ 
but they do reveal immistakabie evidence of oonnectlou one way 
or the other with the west £uid that at a very remote epoch. 

The civilization here laid bare undoubtedly lasted a long time, 
as several strata of nuns have been d tseoverod. Some of the material, 

I presumably the oldest, evinces obvious paraUeliam tn early 
j McBopotamiau remains ^ the use of brick for building, the intennenta 
I of contracted bodies in brick cist graves, the shell inlays, the mace- 
heods and pestles all have the most exact analogues Ln early Sumerian 
levels in the Tigria-Euphratea valley. The beautiful BtamfKScals 
engraved with figures of Bos frimigmius and (?) unicorns and the 
curiouB symbols of their legends likew^ise have good Suroerian 
counterparts, and so^ to a less striking degreo, have the clay models 
of rama and the female figurines, FinaUy the painted pottery 
from the Indus sites is connected through Baluchistan with Ekm 
and Southern Mesopotamia and more vaguely with Seistan aud 
Transcaspia. 

Here we have for the first time poaitive evidence of intercourse 
between India and Western Asia before the first miHennimn— and 
these couQcctions were evidently very ancLeutj presumably anterior 
to the general adoption of the cylinder seal in Mesopotamia about 
2SD0 B+c, But at a later period in tho history of the ruins a 
significant change took pb^ in the civilization ot the Punjab; 
inhumation gave place to cremation. 

The data available seem susceptible of three interpretations; 

I either the whole civilization of the Punjab is Aryan, or the Aryan 
element enters at some date within the long ages represented by 
' the accnmulated debris — p(^bape with the introduction of cremation 
^ —or finally tho Aryans were just the destroyers of the newly 
* muHrnitd lAtmion Aw#, mh Sqileidbrf, 19?4. IJ- VI h™. 
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discover^l culture. We shall retum to tLa firat poflsiliiJJtj in a 
later chapter, but here somt! preliminary polnta must be noted. 

The connections with Aumcr and Slam iji thcmselccR suggest that 
the authors of this civUiaation were not Aryans but coimccted 
with one of the pre-Aiyan races of Mesopotamia. Indeed, Dr. Hall ‘ 
pointed out ten years ago that the Dtavidiaiu ol India resemble 
in anthropological type the Sumerians of Mesopotamia end suggreted ■ 
that the mysteiiuiia Sumerians came from India. Mote recently ' 

Dr. lluiilng has drawn attention to a llheness between figures on 
early Buddhist carvings and those on Sumorian works of art. 

AMiichever way the taecs drifted, an ethnic element common to fndia 
and Mesopotamia eeemfl clear and to it might be ascribed the inter¬ 
related cultures. 

if Sumerian, It could not bo Aiyau, but the Bimple equation 
is not yet oetablished. The historical Sumciiana did not use painted 
but seem rather to have displaced or conquered an older , 
i instance, at Ur |^ves contemporary with 
the First (Sumerian) Dj-nasty hove disturbed older interments 
accompanied by painted vases. But even if the culture common 
to the Indus and the Euphrates valleys belong to a " pre-Sumerian " 

Mratum, it is still unliJcely to he Aryan. Christian * distinguished 

in the Sumerians’ monumentB two racial types and in their language 

two components, neither of which is Aryan but one of which may 

well belong to the vase-painters. To this extent the attribution 

of the new finds to Aryans seems unlikely. The female figurlnre [( 

again do not seem proper to Indo-Europeans and the same typea | 

are found in South India ns well as in the Punjab. On the other || / 

hand it should be recalled that a grave under a borrow near Belliah, ’ 

Bengal, contained, besides apparently eremated bones and resins / 

of a wooden pillar, female images Impressed on gold leaf. The ^ 
e-Tcav^tor would see iu these the godd^ Prlthivi (Earth) to whom 
the Vedic Funeml Hymn (X, 18) co^ends the remoins of the 
departed. * A final pronouncement must, of course, await the 
measurement of the now s keletal m aterial and the decipherment o( 
the scrlpt-dgna on the seals and copper bars found in the Punjab, 

Tlie second possibility can only be judged when an examination 
of the new remains in their atratigraphleal order determines whether 
a real break in culture Is detectable when cremation first comes 


* dye. tti^. ofOe .V«r 1013. p. 173 ; cf. J/uv KT. I. 

* Ardk. Survt^ of india^ 1900-7^ pp, 12:2 f. 
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JI in or At some other point. The last alternati^ft might aeem to 

I be supported hy the appamtit di^contlniuty between the art^ 
■ ecriptj and other products of the prehiefonc civUimtion and the 

creatioQA of Aryati lodb. But there again the irerdlE^ moi^t be 
suspended till further resoarchcs shall reveal whether the cleavage 
IE absolute or whether the upper atrata on the Indus sites may 
not Borve to bridge the gulf^ In any case it is in thia area that the 
key to more than one of the liddJes of human civilization Lice hid 
and a bountiful reward awaits the excavations which alone can 
find it. Till then India ofiem but a tantalizing vista and its invasion 
' hy Aryans remains a fact to bo ioferred from linguistic data BtiU 
I disconnected from material remainB. 

5. Thi Iranians in the Firsl Millennium B^C* 

West of the Indians in the first miUeoninm before Our era dwelt 
the Lraniaas. Are the ascertained facte of their early hietoiy 
compatible with the accoimt we have given of the Aryamzation 
of India T The oldest monumente of Tranian litoraturCp the hymns 
or gaihos ascribed to Zotoaster (Zarathustra), stand in a sense m 
a dividing line in space between the Indo-lraniaos in. mitanni and 
the Vedic Indiana in the EHinjab. In the A vesta many of the Vedic 
and Mitamiian deities have become devils while the name of 
Zoroaster^s godt Ahura^ is tending to mean ^ demon * in the Veda. 
In thifl inversion we detect the hand of the prophet Zoroaster 
himselfp who was perhaps the first great religions reformer. Ho took 
the old god, Yarima, who in the Veda is waning before the war-gpd 
Indra, raised him to a position of supremacy, stripped bun of aU 
material trappings and invested tuna with a subltmo majesty as 
the guardian of the Cosmic Order or .Pto). Some of the other 
popular gods of the Indo-Inmian period, such as MitbrSi were 
mtaiDod in an attenuated form and subordinate po^itiou as 
perBomficatjOTus of abstract virtue. Others such as Ifaonhaitya 
and (1) India were relegatod to the armies of evil with 
whom the righteous man must fight on the side of Ahura Mazda 

I I but again as abstractions personilied. Thu$ did Zoroaster convert 
’ i the old Indo-lianian polytheisiu into a spiritual monotheism which 

WAS no longer a mere tribal or national creed but a gospel to which 
I all men were summoned. 

¥ The contrast between the Vodic-Mitannian religion on the one 
band and the Avestan on the other Is thus explained os the work 
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of a domimiit persopaUty; it luw oven beon anggeatcd that the 
BcpjLmtion of Indiana and Imnijitifl the remit of a roUgiotia 
fiebijfin. la any spatial mntigidty bct^oon IraniaoB and Indiana 
soeoiA implied, and that pTemmably after the Aryan conquest of 
Mitamd in the XVth oeatury. Eoyond this neither the a^ in 
^Kich the prophet lived nor the 3 ccna of hia laboure are preciEely 
detenmnable. Hia homo is generally located in Sugdianat Bactria 
Or Arraohnsla (Hara'uYati^) and bio refontig cortainiy antedate 
the Bcceflsion of Darius L Had ^ and Joekaon * would recognize 
in hifl patron, Vi^tospa, Hyataspea the father of Darius. Ednard 
ileyet * on the other hand finda evidence in Median names such 
os Masdoka,^ occurimg in the Assyrian records as early as thn 
Tlllth century, that Zoroastrianism was already ostabliohed by 
that date. The prominenoe of the concept of already in the 
XVth century b.c< as attested by the nanLea of Mitanoian and 
Byriaa princes^ would seem to favonr the higher date. The people 
among whom the prophet worked must at all events be rcigaided 
as the caatem bTanch of the Iranian stock. 

The West Emmaa kinsmen of the Aveatan Airyaa begin to igure 
in hlstoHcal documents about the Vlllth century. The ftrat 
certain reference to the Atodea * dates from that epoch Tvbon the 
Assyrians met them as far west as Lake Urmia. But the first 
regular monarchy under a line of kiug^ with good Inuiian names 
[FravartiSj TJvakh^thriya, etc.) hod its capital further east at 
Ecbatana. Tlicn in the Vllth century the remianfl nuder Tdspes 
(Q^pL4) had establiahed a dynasty among the Elamite Anahauiteft 
east of Susa to advance thence westward under Qyrus a hundred 
years later. In these peoples it is natural to see the western 
outposts of the Imnlau population. Their appeamuco in history 
first in the region of Lake Urmia would be merely an acddcnt 
reeultiug from the direction of Assyrian conqueet and oen^oqnently 
■of Assyrian geographical knowledge. And during the earlier pairt 
of the period covered hy the Assyrmn aimab the mote wt-stem 
parts of the highland north of Mesopotanua were certainly occupied 

X Hfiuiil MiMwy of iSd Naar p. 

* F^na PoMt and PretenL 

^ Artiicl« Pfln£& " ifi Ewy^lop^ia BriMnnKOt ILtt ed. Dvimifter Out 

Dp.nii« fM* snj the MbmuMsHdE warn ■ SSoroutrukiL Tho miei« ^Iforv Jfoldia 
oecrViT 4 in m iwripticn at Aaliurlmiipul 11 , 0 .I 8 ®B, p. ISt 

* idv^Uicatiap of tka ifanda mnqtlafiHl hy ihv Hittil# idllgl thinii 1.^ 
u Imng In wmtem ArmnniK vitk. tho kMwi Hcd« wfm* quatloKittle tfaou^ it 
U ampted hy OUeq, C.A.H.r it, p- la 
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by non-Aryan. Aftianb peopled akin to the bulk of the Jilitanniaiii 
of the Amama age (p^e 19J while Irao proper does not yet liguic 
io the cioeifonD records. The monuments of these non-Aryan 
popdation are linguiatically the “Vaimic” inBcriptiona from 
Amicnift, meiatly the Armenoid or Hittite types depicted oa the 
bas-reliefs of Tel ehHakf. 

Kevertheless Htising:, who localizee the Aveatan Ainjt^fiQm 
va^jatik (Aryan homeland] in Armenia^ contenda that the Traoiana 
entered Iran only during the first millennium b.c. while they had 
dwelt toother with the Indians north of the Caucasus^ The real 
answer to this contention seems to be supplied by the position 
of the ear.lest parts of the Avesta as contrasted with the Mitannian 
dociuneat^; the identity in dificrcnce ia most readily intelligible 
on the assumption of a contlniioua population from I^ke Urmia to 
the Punjab whose beliefs formed the material and background 
for Zarathu^tia's reforms. This continuity should have been still 
subsisting at the time of the prophet and not broken oE as HUsing 
assumes somewhere in the middle of the aecond millenniuiii when 
the Indians would have crossed the C^ueasus# Secondly^ the 
Mitauniau and Syrian names in have, as we have a 

distinctly Iranian tinge already in the XVth century. 

Against these grounds for tho belief in the presence of Iranians 
south of the Cbucasus by 1000 n.o, have we any evidence for 
Iranians north of the range at an early date ? tu the Ylllth ccntniy 
a people called by the Assyrians Az^uzatj the Seythians of the 
Greeks, crossed the Ooucaaua to descend upon M^opotamia. Many 
people hold that these Scyths were Iranian, The linguistic evidence, 
limited to a few proper names mostly of late datOp is inconclusive, 
Archaeologically, however^ our people are well known. Un¬ 
doubtedly Scythian art is strongly indiioticed by the Inmian 
—but it is not any specific Iimuian art, Persian for instance, but 
has its own unique indlviduaiity* Again, the Iranian on a gold 
plaque from the Onia Treasure (Plate 11, 2) is wearing Scythian 
dress. The Scythian burial customs are, however* decisive. They 
are utterly di^erent from those of the Iranians or Indians or any 
other Aryan people whatsoever. At the torob of the chief hb 
women and hia servants were slain, and round the sepulchral 
chamber many horses were impaled. These rites* attested by the 
descriptions of Herodotus and by the actual remaina bom many 
a barrow, are utterly un-Aryan, On the other liand they find 
exact parallels among the nai:i-.fVryaii Mongol uomade of Upper 
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Afia thiooghout the »gce as Mmns ^ has Anaply demonstrate^ 
This author treats the Scyths sa Mongoloid foreninncjn of the 
Hiinfi, Tartars, and PoBchenegB^ and that is no doiiht right. 

Professor Bostovtse^, vho ia the last to defend ths framao 
hypdrthesiSk has himself cut away the ground from under hk feet. 
For ho has convincingly diatingnishe the Sarmatians, who wore 
demonstrably Imnian^ from their preecesaora the Scyths.* In 
their graves we find no more the horse hecatombs nor the hcape 
of slain women and retainonS:, but the simpLeXp albeit lich, funeral 
rites which a^ould be appropriate to any other Aryan people. Tombs 
of the new type first appear in East KuBaia^ in the Orenburg region 
in the Vth century* and spread gradually w^tward in the near 
of the Scythe—to the Crimea in the llnd century and the Danube 
by 50 A.D. With thia clear separation of Sarmatian from Scythian^ 
the real ground for dnbhing the latter Irafiian—the Iranian names 
found in Scythia in Homan times and the language of the modern 
Ofisetee —disappears. 

At the same time Rhsing^s attempt to treat the Bcyths aa 
European ia rnkplaced. Scythian bnriala are found first in the 
east of Eufisia between the Kuban and the Dniepr. In the VlUth- 
Yth centuries b.c. the material found of the LBSt-namod 
river h qnits different from the Scythian and b eonnacted with 
the Central European Hallstatt-LBiisltz series. It k only in the 
Vlth century that the oriental rites and objects begin to intrude 
into West Eussia and become establkbed there two centuriea later^ 
Them is indeed arcbaeolDgical evidence for incuiBiozia of Scyths 
into Bulgariap Hungary^ and Eastern Germanyp but only as 
invadeza coming from the oast. 

But if the Scyths seem thus happily dkpoeed of, there still 
remain the Cinunermna * tn put in a claim for Imnian nationality. 
In Homeris time these people were presumably living somewhere 
to the north of the Black Sea and their name Bur^dved there in 
the Cimmerian Bosphoma into ctaasical times. But the nanativs 
of Herodotus combined with the data from Assyrian records sho^a 
that the Scytha drove some Cimmerians in a south-easterly direction 
across the CnucaauSp where they appear na the ffmiWp north of 
Van (Urartu), while another band of themp mixed ^dth Thracian 
Treres, fell upod Asia Minor from the West. Thus to split up the 

^ KTiniti^ and Ortekt (Cam1firi4f^+ I9L1)^ pp. AS 

1 innioMM flifed OnekM in SokJA fOxf^p pp. 12? f. 

* Mirui^ op. citi p. Raatornwff^ p. 40. 
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tribes of South the Invaders must li^ve been 

as far north aa the Orenburg region where the Sanoatians finat 
emergCp but need have been no further west. Now the claim of 
thise South Riisidan Gimitierlaiia to Imiuan u&iiooaljtj reate upon 
the name of their chiefs Sandakh^atbra^ This is certainly Iranian 
though the prince’s father, TogdomnciJ, the Lygdamis of Strabo^ 
has not even an Aryan appellation. But this one name appearing 
only after the CLmmerians had alrondy been in Armenia for some 
time ie but alendcr evidcDce for Iranians north of the Black Sea 
at an earlier date. I prefer Rofitovtseff^s view that the CHmmeriana 
were an Aryan people indeed but akm to the Thradans. 

Hence the evidence for Iranians in Europe before GOO a.a baa 
yet to bo produced. The Scjtha turn out to bo hfongols^ 
the Cimmeriaiis Thracians. The first Iranians we can trace in 
our Own continent are the SarmatiaDSp who come from tho cast, 
thus reveabng hmr far the Iranian language and culture had spread 
already in the Gnat half of the fiiat mitlennium e.c. in Central Asia. 
And in Asia the Inmians appear in the AaayrLaa annals first on 
the Dorth-eaatem frontiers of the realm but under circumstancea 
which allow us to infer a great hinterland of Iraniajis, not to the 
north but to the east^ So the belief that this branch of the Aryan 
family was in occupation of the highlands of Iran before 1000 B.o. 
seems justified as a working hypothesiSi 

Archaeologically the earlier creations of the Iranian peoples 
eannot yet be disentangled horn the general complex of Am^Tian 
and Babylonian eulture. Scientific eicploration of early Median 
and Pfljwan sit^ sueb as Kcbatana or Rhagae might have very 
important results. Already we can detect vestiges of connection 
between Iran and the West as early as the third millennium. They 
are represented by a beaked jug of Early Alinoan type from PorsLa 
now in the Lou vie. A rather Bmillar jug is known from Anan in 
Turkestan a little further north and the same site baa yielded 
apiial-headcd pins and clay stamps which have their beat parallels 
at Troy on the Hellespobt. But wo cannot yet auy how much 
these phenomena are due to direct contact^ how much to common 
reflect ions of the same Suiucrian cultnxe * a sickle from the same 
level at Anau to which a Trojan counterpart was long known has 
been shown by the recent excavations at Kiah to be a Meaopotamian 
type. 

In bistorical times the Medcs and Pemmos rode on horseback ; 
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the Vedk^ Induuus nfirizuillj hamfs^ed th^ te fi^hariota < 

and onJy ^ceptionalJy rnoiinted on thdr backs. So the Iratiiaas 
wore trouEcrS;, the A^cdio IndlanB dJd not . These change of fiiahjqn 
most then be posterior totho Mparation of the Indians and Iranjane- 
Ab to burial rites, after the reforms of Zoroaster the dead were 
exposed on ** Towers of Silence ** as they are atnoog the Paisis 
to this day; to avoid contamination of the sacred Earth or Fire 
iohamation and cremation were alike forbidden. But the | 
AclLaemeniti kings were buried in loek-^t tombs and express 
prohibitions against creniatioii in the Aveata prove that that rite i 
was ako practised m Ancient Iran. 

The racial type of the aueieut Peiaiana as represented by portrsita 
of the Achaemenid kinp is easily disringnished from t hat of HiltiteSp 
Semites, or Elamites by ite lofty brow and delicate nose (FI. IT, 1). 
Only actiuil skulls can show whether wo have here a Nordic or an 
Eurafrican type. The principal long-headed stocks in Iran to-day 
belong to the latter race. But the aurvival of hloDdes among the 
Kurds and around Pcrsepolis toniay is a notable fact. And Cbincsa 
azmalisU speak of bhje-eyed peoples in Eastern Turkestan about 
100 B.a The Iranians seem in fact to have reached the Tarim 
basin before the bcginnbg of our cm. Such an cnonnous range 
would eugg^t that they were partly nomadic. Yet in the 
of Zoroaster^ although pastoral imagery abounds, the Aryan 
virtues are those of the hushandinanj. and the nomad is cursed as 
a Turanian robber. It must of couree bo remembered that the 
political empire of the Achaemeuids and service in the Peialati 
army resulted in the Aryanization of a multitude of heteropneous 
peoples scattered far and wide throughout the vast domain. 

We may now conclude that the Indo-lmnian peoples who appear 
on the north-eastern frontier of Mesopotamia with tho Kossitcfi 
about 1900 B.c. were but the advance guard of the great mass of 
the same stock. The western wing of these then reached Mitanni 
before 1500 b.c., while the eastern wing was descending into India 
not much later. The highbnds between may be supposed to have 
been occupied by the people who a thousand years later enter the 
stage of history as Inmians, diSerentiating on the plateau from 
the original Indo-Iranbii stock through admixture with non-Aryan 
Aaianic and Turanian tribes. How the great mass of Indu-Imniati 
Aryans entered this region and whence they came cannot yet be 
decided i for the mdlcationa of direction viewed from this aide are 
still too ambiguous. That question must await the inductive part 
of our inquiry . 


CHAPTER III 


THE ARYANTZATION OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
L nEllaie^aftd Aegeom 

It* tho Meditemm^iL ba&ijQp the mxt area of the world^s eurfaco 
to be ilLumined by the light of histoiy, there I* again evidence 
of a aon-Arj'an po|>ulatbn in lands that by classical tiEnca were 
Aryan. Flace'immce, a couple of itisciiptioiisr a few iraditiona 
justify the belief in the piescnee of a pr«-Tndo-European stock 
on the southern coasts of Europe. But m this region history beguia 
but late. On the other hand, the wealth of axobaeological data is 
almost embarrassing. 

In the Aegean the prehistoric past ia illustrated by eKceptionatly 
rich and plentiful finds. But there is a gap m the archaeokgica! 
record. We know on the one band the historic Hellenic civilbution 
beginning with the £m:ly Iron Age or ** Ocometric ** j>eriod. 
Behind this lies a dark age illuminated by little Or no archaeologica] 
matcriah and on the further side of this chasm stands the prehistoric 
Mycenaean civilkation which Bourished between IGOO and 1200 n.c- 
and the many roots ol which can be trac4ed back to tho fourth 
zmlleimium on the one side in Crete, on the other through a seri» 
of distinct local cultures on the l^laiTilandi. Now the evidence of 
place-names abundantly domonstratee the presence of non-Aryan 
peoples on these shores.^ For us the crucial question is ■ Did the 
Aryan elementp let ub call it the HeUeDeB^ only intrude during the 
Dark Age or wm there Hellenes also in Mycenaean and pre- 
Myconaean Greece 1 I cannot pretend here to set forth in full 
nor to examine in detail the multifarious answers which have been 
suggested ; Bpaco pcnXiits only of a moat summary sketch. 

if we interrogate Greek traditiont we find tliat the HoUenca 
preserved the memory of oonsiderable movements in the populntiom 
Dryofiea descedded from Central ' Greece into the Argolid j 
Petthabi advanced from the Epims “ to inhabit the Aeolian land 

* S'ihJm'ImjiP i» JiV SpracM ; Ficfe^ 

rQfvrucJl^jfke Oriifurjn<n. 
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of Tlieawly J Eleana swooped down from AetolU into the western 
Pdopooncso; above all the famoua Dorians from the Findua 
ranges of Macedonia occupied Boeoiia, Laconia, the Argolid and 
Crete. But on the one hand these peoples are not represent^ 
as Doming from ontaide the South Balkan peninsular ; Macedonia 
IB the lurtheot point te which tradition tabes ua. At the same time 
the Greeks rt^rded the peoples whom these migfante conquered 
as already Hellenic: the pro-Dorian population was not only 
Aryan, it is often called autochthonous. &ve for a vague phrase 
about “the eons o! HoUen being called to help the States " no 
reuuniBCcnce of a Helloaization but only one of a Dorian Lsation 
survived in historical timee. The other Hellenes might have been 
in their claeaicsal aeats fat origine. 

The evidence cf language ia partly coiic*cdaiit with the tradition 
in this form; it at least reveals two strata of Hellenic speech in 
Greece. The Helieuic dialecte fall into four maio diviflions—Aeolic, 
Attic-Ionic, Cypro-Aicadian and West Greek. All these dialects 
are cast in the same mould. If not certainly sprung from a eu^le 
Helieuic language, as Madlet ^ supposes, they are so inti™l^y 
related that they must have been difTerentiated in strict contipity, 
in a linguistic continuum. It seenis for instance inconceivable 
to say Doric should have developed somewhere in the Danube 
valley while Ionic had been spoken In Attica a thousand years 
oarliCT. Be that aa it may, the distribution of the (Ualects shows 
an intrusion of W«t Greek speech into an area previously oorapied 
by other dialects, Arcadian has been left like an island in tbe 
Peloponnese ent off by a sea of West Greek dialects from its sister 
tongue in CypTOs. In West Thffisaly West Greek elements obviously 
overlie an older Aeolic stratum. In Central Greece the West Greek 
dialects of Achaea, Phocia and Locria may have broken an older 
continuity between the Aeolic of Boeotia and East Thessaly, 
though the Aeolism of the former region is perhaps rather due to 
the invaders from Amo in Thessaly driven out by the ^ est Greek 
Petthaloi,* 

Tbe moat popular hypothesis is to connect this intrusion of 
West Greek speech into the east of the peninsula with the Dorian 
migration associating the mo^'ements of the Dryopes and Petthaloi 

1 !« repowot mi Wie Umgue »iiunuD«, d#ji 

d» 1 iiwiGMifflrpp^- Ik tfftTcir te gm comraUD iLi mnt loM dn 

twisrcnsAlioRA dTuM dt to gwpw. p. 18 , 

» Hdt.* ¥ii, liOp tt Thuc,, i, it, 
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dosdf thercvitb. But the reality may wdt be more complex. 
R. Meiflter proposea to recognize as the luaiks of Dorian speech 
not the general phenomeim coinmon to all West Greek dialect® 
but cer^n pecxdiaiitira which were singled out for mention by 
the Attic comic poete.^ If aieietef'e theory be accepted, it will 
follow that the Weat Greek invasion which isolated Arcadian was 
pre-Dorian; for our author regards even the non-Dorian perioeci 
of Laconia as West Greek. Skj we should have to reckon with a 
double mipition of AVest Greet tribes. In any case, there are 
obvious difficulitee in compressing into the Dark Age first the 
Hellenimtion of Cyprus and Arcadia, Attica, Boeotia and East 
Thessaly and then the conquest or isolation of these territones 
by a further invasion from West Greece. 

Can we penetrate beyond the Etorian invasion ? Behind it lies 
the Hemic Ago, disclosed in the Homeric poems and later legenda 
with an almost fabnlous gbmouT and mdiance about it. Yet recent 
Kset^htt have done much to establish Homer’s credit as a source 
of historical information and to substantiate the golden age of 
tradition. The excavator’s spade has oihumed the splondoum of 
the epic citadels; T. W, Allen* haa proved that the Homeric 
Oitalogue of Shipo describes a political grouping that ooidd aerve 
no ambitions of classical Siates, has no counterpart in " hiatoric " 
timea, but accurately reflocts a real situation existing in a pio- 
Dorian epoch; and as the Egyptian and Hittite records begin 
to speak, the peoples and characters of heroic myth become 
historical. 

But the interpretation of these soureea and thdr ccKirdiuBtioo 
with archaeolcgical resulta ape still highly controversial matters, 
Homer describes a Greece in which the ruling dynasts in most 
States were “Achaean”. The first question is: AVere thae 
Achaeaus who led the expedition against Troy HeUenu 1 The 
Gre^ themselves certainly thought so ; Homer and later tradition 
depict them as worshipping the undoubtedly Aryan god, Zbub, 
Their outlook on life corresponds closely to that of an ludian 


‘ J5«« AcW.; jiMapufl.. if. pkiL M^ At OttdheJL 

d. n Mtes., 3. Hu IJotisn rUbboleth* m (i> the rcp]«i!iq«at of WEon^ 
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(mj tio liMmiUtiog] { to M, and (t») tho praquneiatioii of € IntMni a- rowjl 
M j (oia* for W«), AH Ihow pocofisnlies sn dstectabld st SnorU snd injiTiv 
*r Uwai ilao w CfH» Mid tbs Ai^d wlioiii Msixter snpp«es lh« Doriuu to li*« 
bam but S nnsll irutoenioy. Henroror, it i> to be Dcitod Ibst fil li oJia abuna,! 
in Cnima teUrb i> not luuiiJly elused aa Dori^ in any seaae. ™ 

* T*« Ilom^ Ca$aiotMt of Ship*, Ozfoid, 1B2I. 
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prince in ttn Veda or a Teutonic chi^f in the Korffe epics. Yet 
many of their names—OdyasetiSr AchilleSp Pdope—can only with 
the utmost difficiilty and by tart.nring phonetics be explained ee 
Indo-Enrapean. Later tradition brought t he PelopidSj the Danaids 
and others with amgulat nnanimi tj from Ada Minor and called 
tbem Fhrygianfi, Lydians^ or Lyeiana.^ In other caaos their 
affinities eeeiD to he in the Souths in Minoan Gretep where a great 
civilisation of soemingly Mediterranean type can be traced back 
uninteimptedly to the fourth miJlemiiiiDi, 

Sir Artbur Evana * long ago euggested the idea of a Minoan 
epic* written perbape in the ISLinoan ecript and pr^umably m a 
non^Heilenic tongue^ To expUin the Minoan traits in the Greek 
epics ho suggested that Homer might have incorporated episodes 
from the Minoan poem in hie Hellenic rhapsodies. The recent 
diseoyery of scenes from heroic myth on Minoan-Mycenaean 
signet rings * may be interpreted in support of thiB view. And 
now Mr. Allen * comes fonv'atd tdth the theory of a Heroic 
Chronicle episodes of which were elaborated by his Chian Homer 
and another yersion of which survivea in Dictyp of Crete. It too 
might have been composed in the Minoan speech and written in 
the Minoan script. It is not inconceivable that the first Hellomc 
iDvaders should have appropriated pre^Hellenic national heroes 
and adopted m an ethnio title the tribal and local appelktions 
given to the loads they occupied by earlier dynasts. It is equally 
possible that a pre-eiiatmg Hellenic population shoiild have accepted 
andp in later tradition, HeUenh&ed non-Hellcnic culture heroes 
fx>ming from Asia or Crete. Between 1600 and 1450 civilization 
was spreading from South to North and great royal tombs mark 
the establishment of Idngly housesp whose ancestry would seem 
to lie in Minoan Crete, among more backward people onthe Mainbnd. 

To the solution of this question the Hittite records seem likdy 
to give material help. If Tavagala^nast king of Ahhiyava abcut 
1325 B.C.. be really Etcokloa there will bo no doubt 

about tho presence of Indo-European Hellenea in or near the 
Aegean ana in tho XlVth century ■ for this name is good Indo- 
European. And about a century lator we mad of on iVlak^ndu 
w'ho seems to be an Alexander and eo certainly Hellenic. 

^ Seo in %Ti 4 . pp, 135 ff. 

* Tki MiinOan ixnd M^catiraM Elcmemi in ftiUtnic Lif<, JillJS.i. xxxil 
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*• EorrKf z Tkt awl TraiwniF^^li, Oxford, lU24i, 
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But Admitting that Homfir'# Admioi ore indeed HelletieB, them 
h a furthei- qucetiOD. Did they apeak an East Greek dialect— 
Cypro-Arcadian, Ionic, or Aeoiic or aoma more primitive tongue 
from which thwo three havo developed^—or waa their kn gtmgi* 
West Greek 1 lu tlie former caw they may well be the firet 
Helienee ; in the latter it irili be they who isolated Arcadian and 
an older Hellenic etratum will have to be aeaumed to account for 
Arcadian, Attic and Aeolic and aome theory euch ea Ideiatei’a 
muBt be invoked to dietinguish the later Doriana. The fir&t wew 
ie of course the moat economical, ilotcover. Cypres Arcadian 
elcmenta are detectable tn maiiy regiona where Homer or the 
Hittite records reveal Achaeana^Oete and Pamphytia for inatanco * 
—and where West Greek clomenta are lacking. Again, CyptO’ 
Arcadian words in “ Epic Greek ” are tn>tic«ible, e,g., Mo/pam;. 

On the other hand Chadwick * has pointed out that the dialects 
of both the Achaeas were eaBentiaily West Greek and the inhabitants 
of these regions have a good claim to be regarded as d wmfl ndantA 
of the Homeric Achaiei since no tradition of the Doiianization of 
the areas survives. Moreover, parts of the Achaean realm- 
the Aigolid, Mcesenia, Kos, Kalymna Bhodes—also spoke more or 
lees West Greek dialects in historic times and cannot in all cases 
be regarded es Dormntzed. The balance of prohability seems to 
lie with Chadwick's wew which hna recently received the weighty 
support of Dr, Penrose Harlasd,* 

Einally, were these Achasane natives or intruders ? As far as 
their dynasties aro concerned, they arc clearly newcomers; after 
four generations their lineage is lost; they " go up to a god ”, as 
Herodotus puts it. Moreover, they are deBcribed ns having recently 
ascended the throne which they ha ve in many cases won by marriago 
with the old king’s dsughter. Chadwick * has very aptly compart 
these and other phenomena of the Greek Heroic Age with the 
formation of Teutonic dynsaticB on the ruiaii of the Boman Empire, 
Contact with Boman civilization had broken down the bonds of 
barbaric society and permitted the emergence of peiuona] w^ar- 
chiefe endowed with a statua and mentality very like that of 

* E-Il. of. It. ur, V(^, tar in Crete, Cf, Tbumb, Haivlitv€h der gnteJL DialeBt, 

( 41. Bff htd,^ Tot ii, fUt 809-^, eD^iilEiuitra iho CVH&ii PitiDpihylui4ii 

Mt W'^l Gre«ik fii* kSoQ 

^ Tht ffimic 28 * ff. 

* Thi. Pdopo%HfA64 in fAff ,Bnmr;if jfgt, Indies im ClasMkal Phifclogy, 

XXEi^, 

* Op. pp. 3 ^ ff. 
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AgamcmiLoa or Achilles- At the same time service in the if^ons 
bad educated the barbariaii 3 till they ceufd usurp the domaJus cl 
their fonner maeterfi nlmoet without a blow, A lesa probable 
ciploDation would be to regard the Achaeans as culture heroee, 
divine kinga practising oxogaznj oa Sir Jamesi Frazer ^ euggeata^ 
and therefore obliged ever to be seeking new kingdoniB. 

But though so obviously newcomera, the origin of the Achaean 
princes is obflcuie. Some m we saw come in the last ncBort from 
Asia ■ others, moat notably Achilles' father* Fokus, the king of 
Phthia, oomo from the south, m thk case Acgina » Diemedes cf 
Argos had Aetolian antecedenU; Atreus came to Mycenae 
immediately from Pkatis on the AVest coast; the Aeolid princes 
cf Pylofl in Triphylia hail from Thestiaiy. 

New evidence haa recently been announced from an unexpected 
quarter* but it rather complicates than duddates the problem 
of the Achaeans. The Hittite king, MyreUos, makes mention of 
a certain Anforntw who ia described as king of (Achaea) 

and (1 Lesbos)^ Another king of A^iya\'a., perhaps the 

son of the foregoing, is named Tavegalavas, and beam the epithet 
AffavahoM (? Aeolian, A^/oAov)- t>r- Forrer * identifies these two 
fourteenth century kings with Andieua and Eteokles, the reputed 
founders of the Minyan dynasty of Orchomenog. Nearly a centiiiy 
later one AUaTaU{ita&, Idng of A^yava, plunders the coasts of 
Oaria and Cypnis^ and bocoinea an ally of the Hittite king. He and 
a helper receive the title ^ufitNSfiies (^cofpawx). In this prince 
the German decipherer wonld recognize Atreua, Agamemnon's 
father, AiaJt5sfidiw of is mentioned by MnttaUis a little 

earlier (1310-1^290 The name ol the Achaeans had of course 

been identified many years previously by Dr. H. R. Holl among 
the Sea Peoples who attacked Egypt under Memeptah about 
1230 E.C., and rnort^ recently Autran * baa au^eeted that it lies 
hid in the Biblical Hivitea. 

Now it is to be noted that all these peoples and the kioga 
mentioned in the Hittite records are only ccrtwnly located in 
Asia Minor. From the standpoint of the lords of Boghaz-Keui 
the domain of the Aebaeans seems to have lain in Pamphylia. 

1 qn ihe Eaii^ 0/ fh* KingA^p. p- 240. 

■ MDO^. kill (ll^4]u GiTHtong lud t}f B,SJ* 

Smpj>(., iilmtifj with 

* Oiotiaj^ nil, p. 203. 

*■ Syria, ili, 
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Dr, Foircr, hawevor, points out that their kings are important 5gtiros 
^peers of Pharaoh and tha Assyrian and Babylonian mo&archs— 
and fioncludes that Pamphylia was only the eastcro cornor of o 
kingdom the heart of which lay in Greece, Ftofessor Soyco is 
dubious about thig inference and sceptical as to the identifications 
of Andreus, Rteokleu and Atreua, though ho occopta “ Acbaea ” 
and “ Aeolian ”, It ia therefore posaible to argue that these 
Achoeans were an Asiatic people either preparing to conquer 
Greece or come thence expeUod perhaps by the Dorians, Even 
On Dr. Forrer e own view the appearance of an Aeotid king of Achaea 
over a century before the Trojan War is distinctly puzzling. Still, 
dmpite such doubts and perplosities, these startling discoveries 
on the whole Btnngthen the belief that Hellenic dynasts wore 
ruling in Greece by the thirteenth century and that they were 
^pre-Dorian. Provisionally we shall adopt that position. 

Such in their barest outlines and greatly simplified are the 
cont r^ictory historical and literary^ data by which the archacologifial 
material has to be interpreted. Let us begin with the Dorians 
as the most substantial fibres of Greek tradition. 

D^pite the wtastrophic efTecta of their descent, they Lave 
left singularly little unambiguons evidence of their inroadl Not¬ 
withstanding the Dark Age which intervened and the very obvious 
contrast between the Myceneaa culture and the Geometric, a 
closer study of the lemalnE reveals an oven larger number of 
hlycenacan stirvivab in orchaio and classical Greece. Moreover, 
the phenomena of the Iron Age in Hellas have many parallels in 
Asia (Cyprus, North Syria and Palestine), and must in part be 
explain^ from that quarter (seo pa^ 53 below). But tradition 
is sufiieiently definite to justify us in looking to the north for 
objects to be associated with the Dorians, Sow at Sparta, the 
centre of Dorian life in claseical times, Sfr. Casson » has called 
attention to certain objects which do point uasmbiguoiislY in 
that direction, ^leae are brooches or fibulse in the shape of double 
apinis, convontionslly termed spectacle-fibulae (Fig, 8, 9) w-ith 
which are associated curious horses and birds of bronze or clay. 
In the light of these brooches Mr. Casson can trace his Dorians 
along precisely the routee indicated by classical authors into 
Macedonia. 

In the Vardar alley and further urest on Liske Ostrovo the same 
author has identified an Early Iron Age ctilturc, the exact dating 

* fi. CuH» in au. i, pp, 200 ff. i *z£v. 
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whkh is not jet altogethex clear/ associated with Gbuke and 
bronzes of the t jpes just desenbed and painted “ geoffletzie " 
potterj* Mr. Casson is indeed too oitbodox to see in new¬ 
found strata the proto-Dorians; for them he looks further north 
the HalUtatt or proto-HoIktatt civiliziitioiiH of Illyria and 
the Danube valley* And certainly the spectacle brooches may be 
derived from that area and some of the Macedonian pottery has 
Illyrian analogies ae far as the vase-handles are coucemed. 
Koveithelcss an invaaioo from Central Eiiropo does not seem a 
necessary postulate though it remains a poseihility to be kept 
in mind. 

Neither in l^lacedonia nor further south do we find anything 
like a bodily transplantation of the Dlyrian or Donubion cultures 



of the Hallstatt or immediately preceding epochs. The Iron Age 
potter)^ from the Vardar valley is not Holletati or any other Control 
European pottery ; it ia en the contrary deeply rooted in a Balkanic 
tradition, which once was indeed observed in a wide circle through 
tKo Danube valley, IJIjTiOp and oven Upper Italy, but was already 
assuming a local ebamoter in the Bouth-west Balkans by 2€00 B.c, 
The forma of the vaBos, ju^ with cut-away necks (cf. Fig. 4) and 
goblets with high handles, and even the fantastic handle-typoi 
which suggest lUyria con trace tbdr lineage in Thessaly bock to 
the end of the third miUennium {in the third “ pre-Mycenacan 
period contemporary with Early HeUadic, below, page 59). The 
punting, which is quite distinct from that of the HaJlstatt school^ 

^ Tt begins to appear oa thfr ViudaJf fmidHiistalv iJtor {kll of a tpitlmotit 
OOGl&loing Iho |*4«t Vtyboi Mjfeciiacui nrt iriilT«xLt ui Lhi^ MBtuhOL 

Heurtle^, id, p. 35^ 
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is mtimately related to that of" sub-MjceDAeati" wares in Thessaly 
(Fig. 6, B) which it wodd seem also reached the Vardar itself, A 
ciiltnial contact wonld siiUce to explain the bronzes. 

I would therefore be inclined to regard the Early Iron Age cnltoie 
of Macedonia aa a native development of a much older Sooth Balkan 
stock which had borrowed certain dementa from its Centra] 
Ei^pe^ neighbonre. The Dorians were among the aqthois of 
thiB dvihzation and carried its traditions with them to the South, 
driven out perhaps by the prewure of Ulyriaii and Celtic tribej 
to tiue nortli and 


The Achaean problem is yet more intricate, Ita solution etill 
depends upon our attitude to the Homeric poems. On the one hand 
tho pohtical geography and the civilization of the Achaean period 
as depicted in Homer correspond moet closely with those of tbo 
Mycenaean age. The homes of the heroea aro aitoa which possessed 
in the Mycenaean period an importance they never enbsequently 
enjoyed. Tho glories of Mycenae and Hwtor'a Pylos described 
by Homer were re^itiai in the sixteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
And Mycenaean civilization spread northward just oa some Achaean 
princca did. Not only so, at Mycenao wo may distinguish two 
dyruuties^n older line of kings who lay buried ia the celebrated 
Shaft Graves, and a later house whose scions built stately beehive 
tombs and whose accesrion coinddi^ with the greatest expansion 
and wealth of the Mycenaean w'orld,^ Just an tradition tells of 
two dynasties at Mycenae—Peiseida and Pelopids 1 Thus the 
legendary figures of the Heroic Age seem to become fiesh and blood 
as culture-heroes who civilized a barhorouB Hellas. Can we wonder 
that T. W. Allen wrote j ” The ‘ namclesa ’ Mjeenaeans were the 
Achaeans "i* 

On the other hand, the contrasts between the “ ArhmmrK 
and the Mycenaean are notorious and are growing more, not less, 
glaring. ^ The expansion of the Mycenaean civilization reached its 
culmination by 1400 b.c. ; the earliest mention of Achaeane dates 
from the end of the fourteenth century, and, if Fomer be right, 
Atreus reigned a ceutary later still. Not does the distribution 
of Mycenaean remains and the centres of Mycenaean life coincide 
BO perfutly as 1ms been suggested with the Achaean ait^s in the 
Homeric Catalogue. I«t me take hut one instnuce, Allen’s crucial 


’ 8s» ti* of tfae ]at«t Memrmtioiu hr Mr, tV'acoin xir, p. Iza 

&u Oi^ur Ermnj, iewercr, nwhtaiiia that the buSliiTei Uke the Shaft GrmTet 
period ilr, nn 45 and 
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example of the spread of cnlture northward. In th6 kingdom of 
the Aeginctaa Pdeiifi in the Spcsrchelos valley, where alone 
" Aehaeana ” and “ HeUenea ” are need as tribal appeiktioiia by 
Homer^ not a single Mycenaean tomb baa been fonndi 
Finally^ however cloaely the civilisation pictured by Homer 
corresponds to the MyceuaeaHj the familiar discrepantim leniam. 
The Mycenaeans normally used huge ehielda covering the whole 
body, shaped some “ like a tower some like a figure 8 , but no 



Fid. 5L SUfrd nl atbmn (Lite Bj ww from TiiyEki. 

body armour [PI. Ill, 2 ); some of Homer's AcbaeanSj tnsteod of 
these large shidds, carried a round targe and wore breastplates. 
The true Mycenaean swords were oil designed esdiisively for 
thrusting (Fig, 25, 1 and 2); Homer dcscrilKa a certain number 
of undeniable sword strokes implying a a l rt s hing weapom In the 
Mycenaean age iron was only used for oroaments i the Homeric 
age was a bronze age, too, but passages in the poems mention 
iron tools and cannot be explained away. And lastly the 
Mycenaeans were always interred in corbelled vaults or roek-cut 
chamber tombs ^ the Aebaeans in Homer practised cremation. 
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Hence some mithoritiea, Sir William RidgewayDr* Mackenzifi,* 
and Prolefisor Chadwick,® have Bought to find, after the pure- 
Mycenaeaa age of the ei^rteenth-fiftesnth ceuturiea, a transitional 
period which while preserving the oesential ootlinee of the 
Mycenaean shall yet exhibit those innovations W'hich diatinguish 
the Achaean world. And aa a matter of fact we do find m very late 
Mycenaean deposits illnstratiDns of breaatplatee and round ehielda 
(Pig. 5 and Flate III, I), cuttinga wortfe (Fig- 25,3-4), and occasional 
cremations. With these are often aasociated foreigii objects such 
as brooches or fibulae of very simple type (Fsg. 8, ]—4), At the 
same time a change ia observable in the stylo of the ceramic 
decoration from the free style with naturalistic motives taken 
from mnriiie or plant life of the Mycenaesos to a metopic arrange¬ 
ment which in its striving after B 3 mimetTy and balance seems to 
foreshadow tho distinctive featurea of classical A^ase-painting and 
in which the introdnetion of human figure betokens a now interest 
in man.^ Moreover, the forMR of the metope style vases arc in 
some cases strange to tho pure Mycenaean repertoire* And a 
racently found “treasure^’ of this epoch contained a Hitiite 
cylinder ^ suggesting just that sort of contact by raids which the 
Hittite records attest (see note at end of chapter). 

It must be admitted that this period ^ which wo shall provisionally 
torin “ Achaean ”, b still vague and that ito aspect still only partially 
coincides with the picture given by Homer* To the w'eolth of the 
epic kings we find in it no paraUsl; it is a period which gives every 
sign of exhaustion^ poverty and decline. The burial ritea are far 
from Homeric ; inhumation was stiU tba rule, and In the rare 
cases of oieniiition the ashes were kid in urns in the o!d-faahioned 
chamber fombe. Only at the A^ery end of the period do wc find 
at Halos in Th^saJy* pyres Burmounted by batrowa which do 
correspond exactly to the rites dmeribed by Homer, but here the 
weapons wefo of iron^ which is un-HomcriCp Still the awumption 
of an Achaean period aa thus defined seems the most hopeful way 
of escape frota onr ddcmina. 

I f U fl/ 

* riil. 

» TAfl f/eroc pp. ISS S. 
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Whence tbexi came the innovatioiia ? To this question no 
filsQ^le anewer can be given. It is in fact certain that the ** Achaean 
period begins in Greece with no sudden break in culture ; no 
catastrophe disturbed the old aites. BtiU less was the Mycenaean 
civilization superseded bodily by another ; the change ia quite 
gradual} the ne^- elemeDts came from different quarters. The | 
industrial use of iron is now proved by the eimciforia documents i 
to have begun in Asia Minor and presumably our Achacans got . 
their iron from that quarter. In this respect Homer wua a good ^ 
archaeologist ; for he makea iron common only among the Trojans 
or among the Acbacaus after they had been plundering Asiatic 
towns. It IB possible that the rite of cremation came ftom Aain too. 
It was indeed the practice in Central Europe by the Middle Erou^e 
Age (from about 1450 n.C.}. But the earli^t Aegean caaes come 
from Cana or inHular regions in eiose touch with Asia—Crete and 
Salamis; the very late Mycenaean tombs with Achaean ware and 
fibulae in Cephallenla,^ Acbaea (Patraa) and Boeotia (Thcbesl 
contain^ so far as we know^ only unbumt bodies* lu later days 
too the cite was most r^krly practised within the sphere of 
Asiatic influence^ e.g. in Thera and CJrete; early Geometric 
eemeteriee in the Peloponnesc at Argos, Arine and Tiryns show no 
Cremations. On A^na and at the Dipylon near Athens 
ensnation was rarer than inhumation. In any caaCp as we 
bKaII aee in Chapter Tl, Ridgeway and Rohde tend to ezaggorato 
the signihcance of the rite. 

finally the new tendency in eeramJe decomtion—the division 
of the surface into panels or the metope style—has very auebnt 
preeuiaoiB in Hither Asia (of. Fig. 15) and was most richly developed 
on the Philistine pottery of Falestine (Fig. 6, 3—4) and on coO' 
temporary Syrian wnrea* 

Nevertheless the Oriental inSuenoe should not be over-^tiiiiated 
nor the scope of the Asiatic parallels exaggerated. The iron and the 
Hittite cylinder betray cont^t between Greece and jVnatolia 
just as do the cuneiform records* That does not mean an (Mental 
inm^ion. The metope pottery in Palestine is usually regarded aa 
a foreign fabric introduced from the Aegean by the Philistines,^ 
and if M. Autraq^s Enggeetion as to the Hivitca be correetp they too 
may have been ooIonistB who assisted in the propagation of the 

r 5«e Pjtlilui-Adiiw m centwii tkln vifrw, arptlog Ui^i 

the ^ PMlivtiiie ^ p« 4 ntiRig and incti'rett ue looied in la uieietat AiintiG fchool 
eiempliSiKl, eg. Et SuH ; 1S4. 
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strangQ ware. In Greece itself the metope style may go bade to 
the pre-Myoenaean period. It is in any ease certain, that the 
innovating vas^fonnu that charactaize the Achaean epoch have 
their history in pro-ilycenaean Hellas; the most notable Achaean 
shape, a boll-shaped crater {PI HI, 1 and Fig. 6), may bo traced back 


Fie. c. BdUduped enlwf t-S, Gnwe (AchnEui); 3-4, Ps]«hnD(P]iilUtiiMi>t 
5, Hsioa (Proto-Geoaetrle) j 6. aun* (GeomutrioJ fitter PyUu«.jidiiiui). 

on the Vflinlanrl to that same South Balkan ciUturo, the perdstenca 
of which we have detected in Iron Age hfacedonia. The same is still 
more obviously true of the jogs with cut-away nocks that appear in 
pre-Dorian Thes'aly as they do in proto-Doriaa Macedonia. 

On the other hand, two of the phenomena of the Achaean ptfiod 
point umnistakahly to tho north or north-west. These ate the 
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fibulae and the fllaahing aworda whiok ^reie undeiiiabl 7 inTicated 
in the Danube vaJiey ot further norths *■ I do not, however^ think 
that the intraflive weapons ncec^aarily betoken a wave of conquerors 
eoming from Bosnia or Hungajy aa Kidge^ray and Peake * imagine. 
That Le indeed a po^biljty^ but we ahould then espect to find many 
mom objects of Central European typo in Hellas ; by 1350 b,o, 
DauubJan clvilieation^ was charactari^ by very distinctive pottery 
and splendid bnouzes^ Achaean pottery Lb no more Danubian 
than proto-Dorian pottery was Hailstatt and the contiuental 
bronze tjrpeB, apart fmm the fibulae and slashing swords, are even 
more conapicuoitsly abeeut from the Aegeam I repeatp the Achaean 
period does not reveal the older culture aa abruptly auperaeded 
by any other. Aa in the cafio of the Macedonian Iron Age a cnitum 
contact with the north and a trihaJ movement within the Balkanu 
will account for the InnovationB of the period. 

At the name time we have seen that the phenomena of the 
Heroic Age prcRupposo contact bctw^n ite authors, the relatively 
barbaric Achaeana^ and the higher nvili^ation of Mycenae. And 
that contact most probably took place in the Balkan peninsula 
itaelf on the fringe of the !)Iycenaean civibzation* We might 
perhaps recognize in a serving man who is painted white among the 
red “ Mediterranean MyccnaoanB on a Tiryns frescoc*^ a precursor 
of the Achaean conqncrom in just that position occupied by the 
Teutons during the epoch of their education by Bomc. The habitat 
of the Achaoans in their period of tutelage would on o priori 
grounds be located in north-west Greece—Epirus, Aetolia, 
Acamonia and Levkas. The dialect evidence on CbadwickV view 
points that way, and it ia on the Adriatic coasts, traversed ainoe 
IfiQO by the shipa bringing amber from the northt that the use 
of slashing swords and brooches could most easily be learned. 

Tbia area is srill inadequately C3cplored. It docs not seem to 
have been Myecnaeanimd, but it looks rather os if a backward 
cnitum akin to that of the Iron Ago in Maoedonia and rooted 
in the same pre-Mycenaean culture w'hich appeared in Thessaly 
shortly before 2000 had embraced aU north-west Greece, 
while atray Mycenaean imports them, e.g., a aw^rd from Dodona, 
illustrate the requisito contact with the higher oivilismtion 

* Childer of Eviropean pp. 198 Ksd 210. 

* TAc Anmu aiui ike Ctliie Worlds p, 112. 
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of the Pelopotmeae. It intereBtiog to that a. curious 
culture with geoTnotric pamted pottery did in fact iutrude into the 
8pcicheios volloj, the home of HeUenes and Aclmbi in Homer, 
coming apparently from the west across Tjmphrestos. We may 
then regard the Achscans of the XYth oentury and earlier as among 
the anthora of the West Greek cultures vaguely known at Levkae 
and Lianokiadhi on the Sporchoios and otheis ae yet imdiHCDVeied. 
Then they will bo a southern wing of a long series o£ West Greek 
tribes of which oiir proto-Horians in hlacedonia will represent the 
northern flank. The close kinship between Doric and the West 
Greek Achaean dialects wiU then be o^cplained. 


If this view be correct^ the Achaeans were not the first Hellenes 
in Hellas i for they ttnm out to bo West Greek. There must hat'C 
been Hellcnee in the Peloponnese already beforo tho Achaean 
dynasts usurped the thronoa of MyccDAe^ Tiiyna and Lacedacpion^ 
We have then etill to find tho AicadianSf lonlana and Aoolians. 

Our Achaeans wtu^ tho heirs of the Mycenaean civilization^ 
The latter occupied the whole of tho Greek hfainland except the 
Spercbeios valley, lunar Thessaly and north-wrat Gceeco during 
the XVth century, ovorljing older Local cultures. Materially the 
MyceoaeaTi civilization proper is just the htinoan cmlization of 
Crete trauBplaDtcd. Minoan art, religion and writing ^ were impoeed 
upon the native HeLEadIo ” culture in such a way that an actual 
conquest and ooloDkation by Oretana seems implied. Survivals 
ol an indigenous cuHure are indeed everywhere observable during 
, the Myoenaeau age* There is moreo-ver a residuum of phenomena 
' in tho period which cannot as yet be explained from Crete (the 
beards and sculptured stelae of the Shaft-Grave epochs the beehive 
tombs of the next phase and the so-called megaiou house of L.H, 
III). These native survival and unexplained peculiaritica are, 
howeverp iEisignificant in comparison with the Minoan elements. 
The religious EymboHsm from the tombs and palaces SEeproduoos 
to the smallest detail the ancient Cretan cults. The art of the pottery^ 
gem^ and gold-work la purely H^Iinoan. The frescoes of the Main¬ 
land palaces must have been painted by furtists from tho island. 

^ Dt, Hurkltd mlirHy imiht to Apprecutfi ttp of th«a phe&MPna 

wwi DELHPHi tho StinoAu iiv^riplEon*; nnly ^ few of the buer 

I»re pobli^ed bat there ere ptentiful ezamplw ID tlie mwujne of ^■.rplin 
bud Thnhmz Me who J.JT.ff., jlir^ p, 375; Sa^p^ Jfiw, i, p, 57. On the 
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They clepLcrfc womcii in Bliman coetume, and the men are the red 
Mediteiraiicaiis familiar from the walhi of The andent 

Minoan script, or a djaleddc variety thereof, was used for lOBcriptioiis 
oa locaUy manafactured vaeea at Tiiyasp Mjccaae* Thebes aad 
OrehomeriM, And these momfestatioiis of a new inspiration 
appear in the paiacea and great tombs which evidently belong 
to new dypastioB. 

All this is best understood as the result of the cstablishiiicnt 
of ]ilinoan princes on the llEiulaud and a real <mLoni 2 ation of HeLtRa 
by Cretans who need not^ howev^er^ have been very numerioiiB. 
The question therefore arises were these Minoau colonists and 
dynasts, qua Minoan, Indo-European 1 The Minoan civilisation 



7+ Iqtroduedfia of tlia herw into Creta 

in Crete evolved continuously from the tVth mill emiiiintp and waa 
in its essonco Mediterranean, From first to Jaet it looked m-Aiyan. 
Only the dedpherment of the hlinoan texts can really decide that 
poLnti but, if we may judge by the adaptation of it in the Cypriote 
eyllabary, the script had not been devised to express an Indo- 
European language, Minoan reb^on again with its predominant 
Mother Coddess does not recaU the Aryan pantheon modelled on 
a liatriarchal earthly society. The survival in Crete of languages 
and cults strange to the rest of Orccco supports the same view. 
Finally the hoiEe, which wc fihalL ^ reason to regard as a 
apecificalJy Aryan animah was only a late importation into the 
island (Fig. 7). 

Of coumep Crete was subject to periodical Intrusions from various 
quarters. During the period known as Early Minoan, 33CK>-2300 e.c.| 
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a braiChjwpbaJie element, possibly of Anatolian extraction, 
steadily increased in numbers and some of tho later Minoaa 
princes belong to tbe Anatolian type i at the close of the Early 
Minoan age there is evidence of » strong current of influence from 
more northerly islands in the Ajegean. Finally at the end of Middle 
Minoan II the Cretan palaces were destroyed^ perhapa Backed^ 
only to rise again in the succeeding epoch. At any of these points 
a new dyna^itie element and with it a new Language might have 
been introduced. Kevcrtbelefis, the dovelopment of culture 
essentially continuous til] Achaean ware came in about 1250 d.c>. 
The non-Aryan characters affect Minoan cxdturo as a wholes Hence 
with all due reserve we do not regard it as the work of Aryans. * 
Consequently the Minoan princes and colonists who established 
themselves in Hellas between 1600 and 1400 b.c. cannot hava 
been Aryans by birth. They may be responsiblo for those non- 
Hellcnic place-names which Fick terms Hattid and Eteo-Cretan.. 
But being few in numbers the invaders may in tho end have adopted 
the speech of the pre-e^dsting population along with the continental 
type of house. 

The same sort of argument as applies to Crete allows na to 
eliminate trom among tho claimants to HeUenism tho ancient 
population that created the Cycladic culture on the Aegean islands^ 
And classical writers knew that those islands hod been inhabited 
by non-Hellenic barbariaoB such as Lclegians and Carians. This 
verdict a^so disposes of one pre-Mjeenaean stratum of people on 
the Greek Sfainland, The maritime Early HeUadic people who 
occupied the Feloponnese, Central Greece and Ijevkas between 
2500 and 1900 n.c. were virtually identical with the islander^. 
To thc^ maritime intruders may be ascribed the pre-Hellenic 
topographical names of the Mainland and tho Western isles which 
Fick calk Lclcgian on account of their Cycladic-Anatolian parallels. 
So neither the Mycenaeana of the XVI-XVth centuries nor the 
Hclladic folk of the lllid millennium arc lUrely to have been the 
Hellenjzeta of Greece. 

But the itlycenaeans found the HeUadic oolomsta already over¬ 
laid by a different racial and cultural stratum and the fonner 
had themselves to conquer older inhahitanta of Hellas. Can 
cither of these layers be identified as Aryan ? 

The archaeological record on the Greek hfainland begins in the 
Illrd, or at the end of the IVth, millennium with a population of 
peasautii living in Th^^iy^ Central Greece and Arcadia w'hoeo 
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tDUfipiciioiis industiial aclilBVGmcnt wfls ft cctagificent painted 
pottery, NotbJiag in Greece itaelf proves that the neoUtliic 
population wfts coatiiiiioiis with the HelleneSj but in a later chapter 
we shall have occasion to ftals whether these and other peoples who 
painted their xBases were Arjaria. In parts of Greece in any tsde 
these peasants were succeeded by a new band of vasc-paintcre 
cominj^ from beyond the Baltans who introduced the splr&l motive 
and a new type of house^ the megamOj which henceforth eun^ived 
in Greece t* bowme the. plan of the classical temple in antis. 
It IB undeniable that this new intrusive folk may repiesent the 
Hellenic element in tho population of classical Greece. It is not. 
however^ certain that their culture is effectively continuous with 
that which wo have assigned to the Dorians and Achaeans. Thek 
wider affinities will occupy ua more closely m Chapter V. Here 
we must note that Pick recognizes a Thracian element in Greek 
topographical nomenclature. Now the second band of vase-painters 
came to Thessaly froici Thiace and had relativea in Bulgaria, it 
is therefore tempting to attribute the Thracian names to them 
(we shall see that " Thradan ” docs not necessarily mean Aryan). 

Abont £300 B,c., or soon after the Early Heikdio invaders had 
reached the Peloponnese, a third change is noticeable in Thessaly^ 
Painted pottery went out of fashion and new types of vessel— 
high-handled cups and jugs with cut-away necks—came into uso^ 
and a tendency to fantastic elaboration of the handlce made itself 
felt. At the aame time the first perforated fitono aie-heada and 
mace-heads made their appearance. Thia culture in a gcnernl way 
forms part of a huge province extending right across the Balkan 
peninsula from the Dardanelles to the Adiiatio with nullifications 
in the Danube valley^ Upper Italy and oven Apulia. On the other 
hand tho ceramic forma show this culture in Thessaly to be 
continuous with the pioto-Dorian culture of ifocedonia, and the 
Achaean materia! in Levkas, while locally it survived throughout 
the Mycenaean age to form the bask for tho Early Iron Age of 
Thessaly iteeli in the Achaean period. It was in fact the 
EubetratuTU from which all three developed. 

It had extended its sway at some tinio not yet predaely deter¬ 
mined to West Greece where ite typec seem to succeed the Early 
Holladic forms in Levkas while cognate shapes are known from 
Cephallenla and the ociopoUs of Nestor's Pylos. Not only so, 
the third Thessalian culture was one of tho parcata of the so-called 

ISfin yan or Sfiddle Hftlladic culture of Cental Greece. The 
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&utboT^ of the lattct ousted tho Early H^ll&dio aettltrs from 
OftLomonos about 1900 d.o. and dominated tbo wliole rc^on 
til] the advent of Minoans in the XVItli mntnry^ The aame people 
laid vtolent handfi on part at least of the Pelopoime&e — ^Korakoci 
iiiid othei: villagea near Gorintb^ ArgOiS* Mycenae^ Tiiyna—and 
on Attim and Acgina. Withont, however, annihJLating the Early 
Ilulladir culture in the lioulh, these “ Minyane " were the ruling 
fiaate till the first Minoan oonquerorB eeised Mycenae about IBOO 
and coDtinued to play an important part in remoter sites 
liko Korakoii even into the Achaean poriDdn Thus soon after 
2000 B.c. the Balkan peninsula possessed a degree of cultuis] unity 
not hitherto attained and not repeated after L500 This cuitiiral 
unity may reflect the lingubt^o oontinnum from which the Hellenic 
dialecta of hi£toric timed were differentiated. 

It is in any case certain that many of the ceramic forma that 
distinguish later cultures which we have alreadj indented 
i as Hellenic can be traced back to this ep«>ch of uuilormity ; for 
[ instance, the bell-e-hapod crater which was so characteristic of the 
I Achaean period is a common form in the “ Minyaii ware of 
Central Greece and recurs in an allied fabric in Aetolla. The proto- 
^ Dorian jtigs with cut-away necka and the fantastic handles of 
Macedonia have already been notcfL Thus the Achaean and pnoto- 
Dorian cultures belong to the same people as made the culture oE 
the third period in Thessaly. The continuations of the same culture 
throughout the Mycenaean period and the products of ^^Minyan 
stragglers in Thessaly itself may then represent the activitiea 
of anciestors of the Aeohans, Finally the i^outhward extensions 
of " Minyon civilization to Attica sod the PeloponDese wiQ havo 
Hclleniz^ the Early Helladic folk and prodncied the ancestors 
of lonknjs and ArcadfansJ The Minoan conquerois did not, I 
assume, destroy the language of their subjects and may have ended 
by adopting it. In any case, it seems as if the colonlstn of Cyprus, 
who mnst have been Mycenaean rather than Minoan in the strict 
Ecnse^ took with them the C^ro-Axcadian dialect and that at a 
time when the Minoan script was stiU in use. 

1 My £di3i?liui47Rft hM in honcon^ witb tliwe of Dr, narUed. Bal I do 
not EnpwMC ihnk tbo ** Mmjana vntmd tho PciofiQnnmS epvakmj; Amdian tn 
Bific^L I Ae di&mntyLtian o| liw thmo - ' Eut Greek " dialret gronpe Wonkl 
iakEn pLare between J|0O wl 1400 B.C- u & Twidi of HdJnLEtaTe with v&Hoda 
eOD-nHlimic e|jEiiiEf)tiL Nor emn I admit that the pre-Achuaji He^lena in the 
Pfltopoonoae vorthipped F<wdoil lo thfl excJiuimi of Z4u*, uDoe thr latter wu ui 
Aryan god. MiJij hold that Fo#«don wu pna-lfeUeiua— Mmoui or at laut 
Atgmn^ 
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On the view here Adviced then the first dempnstrfkblj Hollenie 
people were those who created the tlikd culture ot Thesealy.^ 
In that cose the pnotCNHell^es aa such emerge about 2S00 b.o. 

2. The Thracians and the FArygians 

North of the Hellenea dwelt from Homer'a dap various tribes 
somewhat looaeLy described bj the olns^ical authors as TbraciaiL 
Of their language we posbe&a but a few late glosses ami proper 
names. This sesntj material U held to prove the presence of an 
Aryan element la the population. From the curious social customs 
and religious practices reported by classical writers it may be 
legitimate to infer that the Indo-Europeans in Thrace were much 
mixed with extraneous elements. 

The culture of Thrace in the chalcolitliJo epochs as it is oallcd* 
is weU known. Its basis was the sanie as the second culture with 
painted pottery that intruded into Thessaly about 2G00 s.c. But 
it was veiy much mixed with other elcmeut^ some derived from 
the Danube valley, others such as phallos worship from Anatolia, 
others again such as stone battlo-axes from the north and cast. 
This mixed civilixatiQn of barbaric peasants persisted in those 
secluded valleys for many oeiituhea. It may even have lingered 
on into classical times. M ife authors, like the ThracjaDs of tu^tory^ 
painted their persons, they may well have boon in some sense 
Thracians themselves^ That they were yet Aryan does not, how- 
ovejp follow automatically. Still the chalcolithio eiviUzation" 
is aU that is known in Thmce tU] the end of the llnd mUlcnmiiin 
I a true Bronze A^ is as yet imdiscoverablc. 

The fixHt evidence of a distinctly intrusive culture belongs to 
the fuU Iron Age. Then the presence of neweomem 14 denoted by 
gravea oontolning spectoele-brwches and other objects euch as 
the " Glaainac fibulae of Fig. &, 7, more or less lemimsceut of the 
CcJi^l European Hallstatt civiLiiation,* Stray bronzes of the same 
genera) aflinityj such aa socketed celts and antennae " swords 

* Tbil yivw ii €m\y. I aJu CdUfidcas ot dLScotlira wliich T 

oot tUBCd hen. Thv pcHtbUitj tlut 1.11 thi^ HoiloitH C&ihd in diEriog thn l>srk 
Aro still remAilUk Beecmlionj hiT* mhe lo to mmde in mpcct oi thie clniute of 
Ai^ t MJkO^domA, «nd wootem Ann Minor, which dxb hmre only toon 

Scrmtclicd by Kiontl^ explGnLiicm ikfid JHuy yiohl uompncitsd mitltf. Even moro 
B^fiewnt l^ould to * atodj oi the rii^n soiL oJ Epinu and AltoilLiJ, 

PondiDF; thfllO meonhea 1 offer tto nboVO in aU duo humiJity me ttw most coosiftetlit 
aynthOMA of Wld hMadcaJ dAlm pwtl& 

* Tto olltkolitMe iMtarial u duHribed In CliiiciH, i>aipn^ eh. xL 

* Jh?. Afci- InMiL, I, ppL 3 ^ ff. 
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{like Fig. 25, 6) found in Bulgaria, would allow of a much stronger 
ease being tnado out for an inYoaion of Thrace from Central Europe 
than ia possible in the case of (jieeee. But* even ao* wo look in 
vain for the Thracian aworde which wore renowned in Homer’s 
time. To decide whether the Aryan element in Thraco ia repre¬ 
sented in the chalcolithic culture or one of its couHtituent elements 
or whether it only came in with the Iron Age muet await later 
chaptera. At present those are the poaeible aLtema^ves. 

Across the Straits in the north-west comer of Asia Minor we 
find* besides the coastal Greeks^ a group of Aryan tribes who seem 
to stand out against an apparently Asianic kiokground and who 
are oomiectfiMi by tradition aud the evideni^ of names with Thrace. 
The most important of these were ihe Phrygiangj who under Midas 
ruled an ex.iensive empire in the VTlIth century b.o. Enough 
TcmMus of the Phrygian language * to ehow that it was an Indo- 
European tongue. It esdiibita in some respects close afiinitaes to 
Greek aud even made use of Greek words, but at the Eame time 
Slavonic parallels have been noted and certaiu features would 
connect Phrygian with Hittite JfaSili. The Huygians, moreoYer* 
worshipped Ar^^an deities: their chief god, as well as 

the Moon-god, Min^ has a good IndO’^Europcan name. On the 
other hand the great prominence of the mother goddess in their 
pantheon and references to matnareby aiuoug their soda] institu^ 
tioas are quite un-Aryan features^ Hr. Hal^e oondusion “ seems 
to be woU-fouDded: We may conceive of the Phrygians as a 
people compounded of an Aiyan aristocracy ruling over and 
gradually mi^Ying with the AnatoUan peasants.” 

Now tradition consistently maintained that the Phrygians 
bad come from Thrace^ and there was in fact a tribe in the latter 
region whose name seems just a deaepirated form of Phr^s 

But this mJgratioii must have taken place before the 
cud of the ITnd millennium, since in the Homenc Catalogue the 
Phrygians are menl£oned among Priam’s allies in hie ia%r with the 
Aebaeons (about 1200 ;a.a) and in such a way that they must have 
come from the classical Phrygia. At the Bamc time Homer^e 
account of the ethnology of the Troad is confirmed In a BatiBfactoiy 
way by a list of the Hittite allies encountered by Rameses II in 
his Syrian campaign of 1287 Phamoh boasts of having 

t Hirt, ses; namB&Y in ] 1^. 

* Hall. ilUk^ of iAe N«ir Ead, p. -JiTe. 

" See in M.SJ,, i ; tow retdlogi ire rezj daubtfuL 
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defeated the ? ifitinitd (or^n^iiw)^ Jkrdefi^ Luht^ Kekktih^ 

Mesa^ anij ^ Mawunna. These oontingents ia tha Hittite army 
correspond very wcU to the Troe^ of lUfim, the Dardan&it, the 
Luk^i, the Lclcge^ of P^dasoSj^ the of ThebeBp the Mus&i 

and the J/fiibnej mentioned in the Eliad. Hence the Egyptian 
evidenoo provides one more proof of the valae of Homeric data 
for the pDhtleaJ groupings existing in the lind miUennimn. We 
nmy therefore admit that there were Phrygians in Asia Elinor 
about 1200 

But the Homeric geography of the Troad raises other problems. 
In the Erst place the relative compactne^ and eobdaritj of the 
population of this comer of Asia Minor over against the reet of 
Anatolia deserves note. It in in harmony with the silence of the 
Hittite archivea and tho absence of Hittite moaumenta which show 
that this region had escaped tho domination of the lords of BoghoE- 
Kcui, Secondly the dUcropancies between the heroic end the 
claa«ieal geographies of the Troad suggest a displacement of peoples 
southward I Strabo ^ preserves some memory thereof. The causes 
of tho dislocation are to be found not only in tho convulsiomi con¬ 
sequent upon the victory of the Achaean assailants, but also in 
tho inroad of tho Treres from Thrace {p. 39 above). Finally 
the question arises: woro other membors of Priam^a eonfedoracy 
besides tho Phiy^anst Aryan or led by Ajfyans 1 In tha case of 
Eonie of the tribes mentioned, Lelegea^ Pslasgiana^ CiliGians, a 
negative answer seems inevitable. On the other hand, Homer 
gives heroes on the Trojan side good HeUenin names, more Greek 
in fact than those home by many Achaeans. It may, of course, 
be that tho Greek poet gavo these perBonages Greek names much 
as Bhakespeare gives iiome of his ehameters English names. Quince, 
Dogberry and eo on, though they bo Atheniana or Skilians, How- 
DVei^ it is curioua that tho names in question belong very largely 
to a parti^ar group of Hellenlo appellations^ namely those onrront 
principally in North Greece* Theaady^ Epinis^ and above ali Mace¬ 
donia.* It really leolmaa if, besides the Asianic etodb, such as 
Ldeges, and the Aryan Phrygranis, there was another Aryan element 
in the ruling claascs of north-west Aida Minor, and as if it was 
HeUenic or closely aitin to the Helknca. That is by no meana 
inconsii^tent with tho traditioua connecting Myaiaaa, Dardanians and 
Bitbynians with North Balkan peoplea when we recall the northerly 

^ Sm LeaT* editiem, Stniio m Troad^ pp^ f. sail 003 L 

* rxxii, pp. G3 tf. 
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0 ]d£DsioiL and TiMdio OOniiectionfl of tlio wkiot we call 

proto-Hclienio* 

Wliat then has aichaeobj^ to Bay on this topic and especially 
on the waiftem comm^tioiiB 1 In the architectural monvjnenta 
of classical Phrygia certain Mycenaean Tcnuniaceiic^a may be 
detected: the heraldically opposed lions recall the Lion Gate 
of Mycenae. But these might be survivals of a very ancient 
tradition common to.ioth aides of the Aegean. In the Phrygian 
barrows of the Vlilth or Vllth centuries excavated near Gordfon*' 
the Capita] of Midas« fibulae or brooches were the mo^ westerly 
objects discovered. But these are not derived from the Early Iron 
types worn in ThraoCp but lepresent developments of the 
older pattern with a simple bow lite Fig* i, which appeared in 
Hdlaa during the snb-Mycenaean period and la also known from 
the CaueasuSj but is strange to Thrace. On the other hand, among 
the vases from the Phrygjan barrowe occur types such os jugs 
with cut-away necks, which we have already met in TheeaoJy 
and Macedonia. These again may be but oODtiniiatiotis of much 
older locsj patterDs, as ia certainly the case with another curioua 
vessel found with them—a beaked jug with a strainer in the neck 
used for decanting the national ^verage^ beer. The pedigieo 
of this class of vase certainly goes back locally to early m ^e lind 
niillemniim. Thus the most native elements in Pbrj^gion cidtuie 
betoken a persistence of an audent local oivili^tioDp not soi Iron 
Age intrusion from Thrace. 

Of on invasion from Europe wO have indeed linambiguoua 
evidence from Troy Itself. But it is to bo ascribed to the Trerea ; 
a band of barbarians settled on the mins of Homeric Troy and 
introdnoed to the Troad a new mode of decorating the Icical pottery 
—^by the appheation of big hom-like knobs—a style that was 
evolved in the Xate Bronxe and Early Eron Agee in Silooia and the 
adjacent lands and m best lepresentcd in the Lausitz pottery. 
That cultufe spread far into Busaia^ and the new settlers of Troy 
may have become acquainted with it there* lu that case tbdT 
identiheation with Gic Treres would be quite simple. 

It is satisfaetory to have found the Treres whom met in the 
last chapter, but for the evidence of the western Intercoui^ to 
which our traditions point we must evidently probe deeper into the 
iDoimd of Troy* Phry^ana were in Anatolia by the time of the 
Trojan War, but our Treres^ village in built upon the ruina of the 

I KCrte^ 
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Mycenaean Troy which the Achacans had sacked. In the JlycenAean 
town itself we find, of course, rare Mycenaean and Mlnoan vases 
ranging in date from the XA^th to the XlVth oontimes, but sudi 
importa need not denote any cx^lomzation from the West; the bulk of 
the pottery is most closely allied to the Minyan of Greece. Thia 
may bo due to a movement parallel to that w^bich brought the 
same fabric to HcliaSp but most authorities hold that its history 
IS to be found jn the five older towns upon the c^ccumulated debris 
of which Homeric TVoy was reared. It is in theso deeper strata 
that the particular links between Asia Minor and Europe that 
concern us hero must primarily bo sought. And abundant 
evidence for cultural contacts with the West U indeed forthcoming 
in the lower lovds, especially in the important town known as 
Troy II.' At the same time the pottery from this city is identical 
with that found in a amall mound, Boz Euyuk,* in Pbiygia proper^ 
where the prototypes of the Phrygian vases from Goidion are also 
to be met. 

Kevcrthcless there is some ambiguity in the links which unite 
Europe and north-west Aria Minor at this epoch. Several ceramic 
types are common to Troy II, hlacedonia and Thessaly in the period 
of our proto-Helleruc culture. Other groups of objects, stone 
phalli, clay stamps used for painting the person, and certain types 
of stone and horn ai^, recur both at Troy and in the Copper 
Ago stations of Thrace described abovop On the other hand the 
civlbratjon of Troy is oomporite and tho Aaiatio inspiration is 
tie most powerful. The truly Thracian painted pottery never 
crossed the Straits^ and the most peculiarly European objects at 
Hissarlik are stone battle-axes. 

Hence it must bo confeBsed that tho evidence for an invasion 
of tho Troad from Europe is incompIctCH We can only say that a 
cultural conunimity eubsisited between both sides of the HardaneU^ 
fiomewhcrc about 2006 b.c. At a later date we should seek in vain 
for the same degree of unity* The oomplete absence from both 
sides of the Straits of types corresponding to the Sliddle Bronze Age 
of Central Europe and tho rarity of the correlative Early Irou 
Age forms are negative facte of capital importanco; if the traditional 
connectiona between north-western Asia l^Iinor and the Balkan 
lands are to be upheld by archaeological means wo must rely on 
evidence from an earber period. It is striking that ibo context 

1 Far Ttoy n> b« Clutde, Dawn, oliip. i¥. 

* JM-, mT, pp. 6 3^ 
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IE which each evidence is forthcomiiig h the same os that in which 
the TOOtB of Hellenic caltuie were detected further west* The readeT 
can now see that the ^ggestion that the Tiojane were GTeeka 
of a Bort actuaUf gives support to our theory of the origiK of the 
Hellenes^ 

and Italid 

As in other Mediterranean Undfl, non-lEdo-European peoples 
havo left niemorials of their presence in the form of place- 
names in the Apennine penmitda. To them may be attribated 
the cufttires ^ both of South and North Italy created by men 
of McditerTanean race—Siculi in the South, Ugureo in the 
North. Moreover, Aryan. Illyrians ware in hlb~torical times settled 
in South Italy^ It ia not mpo^hle that some of the Copper or 
Bronze Age material of Apulia which exhibits a certain paraUeliam 
to the culture identified in the eastern BalkanE about 2300 B.O. 
as pioto-HoUcnio may belong to Illyrians, That, however, b a very 
debatable question which cannot bo discussed here. We are Con¬ 
cerned with the ancestors of the HrabrianH, Cleans and Komana 
who, thanks to the tenacious conservativisiu of the latter, may he 
identified with some degree of certainty. 

The Italic dialects * of historic times fall into two groups cHs- 
tjngulEhcd by the treatment ol the Indo-European labio-velar sound 
it-. The latins and Faliscana in Central Italy preserved this sound 
aa qu and are therefore termed Q-ltaUci, the Oscans to the i^uth and 
cast and the Umbrians further north labialized representing it 
by p and are know^ as P-Italici for this reason. Apart from this 
phonetic deavage tbe Itahe dialects are united into a ringle 
linguistic family by many deep-seated bonds of kinship although 
they ehare many phonetic and grammatical peculiarities with 
Celtic. Moreover* several sodah political and religious institutioEs, 
common to Latins, Os^na and Umbrians,^ may well be relics of 
their coexistcDce as a aingle people in prehistoric times. 

These tribes do not become truly historical before the fifth 
century B.C. But thanks to Homan conaervativiam their ancestors 
are traceable by archaeologteal evideneo Ecarly a thousand years 
earlier. In the XVth century b.c» a new people made their appear¬ 
ance in the Fo'valley among the old 3Ie<liierraneans of Upper 
Italy^ Unlike their Ligurian predece^ra and ncighboura* the 

^ Fcr tb«K mj JE^m^ clupi. li and irrii. 

■ CoOMK^i TMt lialk J>ttaled«. 
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iat^ftiders CTDinated ^ thek dead^ dopoaiting tlie s^bcs in nioera^ 
lUTtfl wbicli Trere laid out, cloii^ly packed togotb^iTp in two eemeterioa 
near cftch village. The villages thopiaelvcs were pilMtructures 
on tbo dry land ood are kddwn to archaoologiats as Urrem^r^ 
Tbej ware alwaps laid out in accordance with a deliberate plan- 
The latter reprodncea te the smallest detaii the Eoman camp of 
bifltorical times * tho sottlenicot waa surroimded vrith a moat 
(^sireapoiiding to the foA$a in the Itoman casern), and a rampart 
(the was travelled by two main roads interaecting at 

right angles {tbe varda and (fccifpianw#)^ while in tbe flouth-eaat 
quarter a low mound (the fir?) itself girt witb a moatp was heaped 
up, within which a sacrificial trench and pita were dng. The es^act 
correspondence in plan between theec Btructiires and the Roictan 
msfm baa led most seiious idrudents of Italian prchiHtory to identify 
their biiildm with the Italic! and the anccatora of the later Itomans.*^ 
And like the EomauA the (to use a convenient Italian 

name for the inhabitants of the terremore) are revealed as well 
organissedp rigidly diEciplinDd, piouB and induatriouB husbandmen^ 
pastoraUsts and metaUurgbtB, and at the same time well equipped 
both for offence and defence with the javelin and the dirk and 
possessed of domestic hoifses. 

The ferramoncoii must have spread all over Italy duiing the 
XVthr-XlVth centuriffi B.C., though the Meditorrajieaiu were 
nowhereexterminatod^ A tme t^frruTmra identical in plan with tho^e 
of the Po valley was planted as far south as Taranto some time before 
the close of the Mycenaean period in Gicooe, and the pottery and 
bronze exhumed from its mins belong to North Italian typee.* 
In the Late Bronze Age (roughly the Xllth century) fields of cinerary 
urns idmilar to tho^ dopOidted in the northern oemetencs and ooa- 
taining bronze pins and other objects derived from temmar^ 
types were laid out at TLmman near Taranto and at Pianello 
!n the Marche. The material from tbe latter site leads on to 
that revealed by Early Iron Age oometenca on the jidban HUls, 
a region haDow^ by Roman tradition.'* And tbo Alban material 


* Ridgwiv's Ulftt imu$fkrri&d% inhumKl 1» in Sat eoRtradiclion 

wlib * hfgo mu* ef sildcsiHi (or crtmfctiona- On Ihi* pw Pwt^ TA* 
.StoK and fiT?N^ Aift* ifedjf ajtd Sitiljf. ^ ^ . 

■ So Hnibig {Bit lialm im der P^hm*}, ModofltoV d rhtMom 

nmoiffejp Figonai imd CeJmi {nimJ&AriKed bj Ptartf* PMt himMlf* oj^ dtr. Mid 
Ton DaEm. /iari^ Ord^knmU, Anion# tbo dtMnUBota moj be meationad 
Pfiwfli 4e tofibetis^ RidgmnZ (CiWajiajiifl* to Latin Ro&iflJJ MooIvoTi 

■ /laiM, e#. 4 S>. - . - 

* xzxT-xxxvi, CL EuidfJl Maclw, ViUammiu and jffjh-iwraiij, 
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m^j find it!3 in tlio early gravea from tfio Roman 

Forum Thb chain of taken in oonjunetion 

with the hii^Tical suTrlvals alluded to above^ makes the demon- 
atration that the Bomans were de&eended from the termmaricoii 
aa perfect as any purely m-chaeological argnuient can well be. 

Bat were the fsrruinaHeoJi the ancestotB of the Umbrians and 
OscanSp the F-ltalici, too ? Were they* that ia, truly the proto- 
Itabei or only the protc^Lattni ? That is more debatable. HeLbig, 
Pjgerini, Ooliiu and Feet give an alfirmativn answer. In the Early 
Iron Age^ Reggio Emilia and Tuscany wore oconpied by a people 
who eremated their dead and who are coDFonieDtly designated 
by the term ViiUnovans. It is practic^y certain that they were 
the Umbrians. Dr. Randall Maciver has recently shown that in 
Tuscany the cremation graves of the Yillanovans were superseded 
after a time by inhumatieQ intermente, which he Ascribes to the 
Etruscans. Now Pliny tells us that the Etruscans took three 
hundred cities from the UmbrinuE^ The ViUaiiovsns whom the 
EtmscaEia displaced must then be the Umbrians. At the same time 
Peet and the ItaHan aathoritiea just cited consider that the culture 
of the Villanovans, like that of the people buried in the Alban 
nccropolcs, was derived immediately from that of the iermmancoti 
and therefore that the ViBanovana were the descendants of the 
Italici of the Fo valley. As links they adduce two Lato BronjEO 
Age cremation nccropolcs at Bismautova and Fontiuiclla reapec- 
ti\*ely in Korth Italy. 

mr^estov, Eand^ ]l!aclvner and others contend on the coutmiy 
that the Villano^™ dvilirpation was doe to a freah wave of invaders 
coming from Central Europe. They have not indeed been able 
to put their fingers upon a prototype of the Villaiiova culture 
in Hupgary or anywhere eko. Yet I may inform them that a 
possible prototype for the characteriEtic Villaaovan cinerary 
um does eadst in the Middle Bronze Age pottery of Hungary,* 
Mr. Harold Peake ® has also drawn attention to the distribution 
of a ceiiaLn type of leal-shaped sla^hioE sword which he holds was 
introduced into Italy by the P4talid* Ne^'crthdc^ I do not find 
the archaeologtcal evidence dedeive on this point ; the issue 
between one or two invasions from C.:ntral Europe must depend 

' But m th-e vluik the ’Ftjtnim rtrictJj MiitBinptwftiy irith the Albu. 

» Z3aw, 

* 122 . 
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partly upon our vieit ol the lime needed for tHe differentiation of 
protodtalic into its Q and P branches. 

Now, if the culture which MndcstoT re|l^rda aa intnwivc— 
that of the \^Uaiiovans—could be shown to belong to the P-ttalici 
aa a whole, his view would ccrtinnlj be the most acceptable. But 
this is not the casop Peefe^ has admirably shown that the Early 
Iron Age civiliaations of the Cfecan regions—^Picenum and Cam- 
pania—are not derived iiom the Villanovaa culture as such, not 
even from earlier phases. Moreover, in these regions the funeral 
rite was not cremation but mhumation. If then the contemporary 
civilization of the Oscans was so different feom that of their kindred 
the UmbrianB, the difficulty of regarding the latter as Efcssh arrivals 
in the Early lion Ago becomes msurmountable. 

Howeveip the practice of inhumation among the inhabitants 
of Oscan territories fresh perplcrities- To explain it von 

Dulin * has formulated the theory that both Cleans and Umbrians 
were a fresh wave ol invaders who buried their dead aud only 
reached Italy after the ViUanovan culture bad attained its apogee. 
Now, as we have seen, inhumation did In fact begin to take the place 
of cicroation in part of the area occupied by the ViUanovan 
culture propeTp But we have agreed with Randall Maclvcr that 
thc*e inhumationa were due to the Etmscaus, TYe cannot therefore 
accept von Ihihn's hypothesis and must look elsewhere for the 
oxplanatioii of the Oscan burial rites, 

I would suggest that the inhuming people of southern Italy were 
in the main desoondanta of the old Mediterreoiean stock w ho had 
inhumed their dead from neolithic times. For the oonveniion of 
the Piccnes and Campanians into Oscana I would appeal to the 
Bronie Age invasion by Italici attested by Taranto, Timman and 
Pianello which as we have just soon are the sites of eettlemente 
by the feiTOfiwririjJf. At least in the sphere of metallurgy it is 
certain that the cailturc of the invadom from the north with their 
brooches and winged celts euperaedetb the older culture which had 
previously been orientated to the south-east (the Early Iron Age 
culturee may be regarded aa derived from this Middle and Late 
Bronze Age eivilizatiou]. It may well have bcfUi the Bomo with 
language. Yet the newcomers need not have (mnstituted more 
than a oenqueriug minority and may have become assimilated 

I ^ g It 

■ v^'liuhn.' ifai/ijdtf Ombtrlkndt; hoidtCtiU th»t tho ROBMM and tlir riik. 
nartf*±u wwo dwcnidH] fmea tb* Bolb wonld be Q- Italici. 
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in ladEtl type and build rites tu the tubject popnktion whlcli 
ftTis far less barbarous than the Ligurcs of Upper Itdy.^ 

If this analysis be oortoctp jf* that ts^ the civilizations of Umbria > 
Latium, Campania and the Picone coasts were all distinct by the 
beginning of the Iron Agc^ and can only bo connected colaterally 
tkrongb a Bronze Age culture from which all were developed 
(on the hypothesis here adopted),, it follows that the unity of the 
Italic language must be refeiied to the eariicr date w hen a cultural 
unity also subsisted. Now that cultural unity was a reality 
in the Middle and Late Bronze Ago w'hen representatives of a single 
cuItuTO were scattered from one end of Italy to the other. But 
this common oidture was that of the term^naricoli^ Hence I would 
incline to see in the ierrefnam of the Po. valley the metnorialB 
of the undivided Itolici^ in the termmaro of Taranto and the 
necropolis of Timmari some of the proto-Oscans, in the cemeteries 
of Piandlo and the Alban Hills proto^Latins, in those of Fontanello 
and Bisroantova proto-Umbrians. To the latter I would ascnbe 
not only the Villanova culture of Etruria and Umbria but also 
the oldt^ graves at Este; the Illyriaii Veneti would then be 
r^ponaible only for the second phase of the Iron Ago at tho 
latter site. 

Having then identified the proto-Italici in the Po valley, can 
we traoE them further back into the past t The structure of tho 
ierrsiJWfe suggests very forcibly that their builders were akin to 
the people who bujlt pOe-dwclUnga on the Alpine lakes in the late 
Stone Ago. And there were lake-dwellings on the Italian l&km 
by the Copper Age and all through the Bronze Age* Ent the 
material from the Isrremare cannot be derived from this group 
nor yet from the Swi^. It points ratheE to Camiola, Croatia or 
Bosnia. In the latter region some lake-dwelling?j of tho latest 
Bronze Ago have yielded pottery almost exactly like that of the 
Italian On chronological grounds the Bosnian material 

cannot indeed be looked upon aa the parent of the Italian but 
rather aa a parallel development of one common stock. In some 
sense this oommon stock ia in turn related to that Balkan culture 
which wo were ablo to recognize as early aa 2200 U.C,, and very 
epecially to the Early Iron Age clviii station of Macedonia. On 

s Tliti vi?W 1 b quite in himnoiiy mth the rt»nlti of W. R* Bryan^* tmliuhle fttady 
of tbo Early lean Age in Latimn, Zialw Hvt Urns and Uai C^rn Ctmdetiit {Paptf* 
c} Amtiican Acf^mtf oi Jfojwl, fcL vi, 1^^), tap. pp. 1 
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tho other hand there are tbnmda which might serve to attaich the 
i6rrtmaT& dvUkatioii more espedaUy to Bavaria or agaia to Moravia 
and Galida, From this aide it wonid bo vain to attempt to 
unravel the tangled skein. For that we must invoke the aid of 
another oily* 

4. The Pe&ple^ of the Sea of the N&rih in the Eff^ian Rcoordi 

Ifl is impossible to leave the question of the Arjanization of 
the Moditerraneaii without makiag some reference to the feieiga 
invodem coming from the North who are mentioned and depicted 
upon Egyptian monuments between the XVth and Xllth 
centuries.^ The Pharaohs of tlw XlXth and XXth Dynastita 
hod to repel from the shoiefi and frontiers of their empire fierce 
invasions^ The oaBailants betoken tho inlerventioa of a new racial 
element in the Mediterranean worlds Their facial types are strange 
to the older tnonuMeuts, and they brought with them a new 
armament There is no donbt that the aijpearanco of iheae ipvadeis 
on the Egyptom coasts was due to disturbances on the northern 
shores of the Bfeditcjraneao ; the later Pharaohs e^cpressly state 
that Peoples of the Islca were restless. It is highly probable that 
this restlusnees was the reflex of the intrusion of Indo-Europeans 
or fresh hands thereof from more continental regioua. Yet the 
exact relation of these events to our problem is still obsenro and 
tho experts themselves are much divided over the interpretation 
of the Egyptian teferonoos. 

The first of the "Northerners” to appear are the Shordatui 
mentioned under tho fonn jSAtniafUi, iu the Tell el-Amaraa letters 
(about 1400 B^c.). In the same documents the name Dawtma 
cocurSf which recalls the Cteek Bauaeaus but seems here to 
designate a tribe dwelling in Canaan^ while Shtkhl mcutioncd about 
the same time may be the same as the later Shalalasha, Early 
in the Xlllth century the Shardana again figntc in tho recordap 
this time serving as mercemriee in the army of Eamefvee IL This 
contingent had been formed out of pTisonetH of war taken 
by Pharaoh cm the western ftontiers of the Delta in a prevtous 
campsign. They acted as Kameses’ body-guard in the Syrian 
exp^tion of 1287 B.C., when the band of peoples from tho Troad 
decciibed on p. 64 were overthrown. Then in 1229 b o. 

^ HkU, 02df«3l of tFp. ITS ff.^ and U, pp- 

Hwt, pp. 330-14. 
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mini. 111^ i.ci.)l 

IcBEt debatable. The Pule^fcba are Cretanfl, as the Egyptian 
represontaticnifl ehow clearly enough* Fig. 10* They uJtimaicly 
ee^ed as the Philiatlaes in Palestine, uhitlier they brought that 
motopie pottery already dwcrjbed. The Danauna again are here 
Panaeana, Greeks* Perhaps they represent scattered bands from 
Agamejnnon^fl host retEming from Troyp the Odyssey speaks 
of piratical raids on Egypt as commonplace events of that period* 
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fresh bands of Shardana, now allied with SAatnlojAd, Thuirthst 
Akaiuasha^ £iiMi and Xibyans, were defeated by Merneptah on 
the western frontier of Egypt* Finally in 1192 b.c,j Eamcoos HI 
routed a coalition of invadeis coming both by land mid sea con¬ 
sisting of the FufesnfAo, Takmit and Danotifia. 

The exact identifri^tion of thefiO peoples and the localisation 
of their home-lands are inach disputed. The last group are the 
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This Tainii and Ua^^liaabA mo Icsa certain. The formed kav^ been 
14601111011 with TeiKaciaaiii from the Trcmd* Bv^ Dr. Hall and othars 
prefer to see in them another Cretan trilje perhaps^ the inhabltanta 
of what U to-day Zakro. Their headdre^ U certainly the same 
as that of the PhilistiBOd^ Plate YII» And the name Teutroi doca 
not oGem' in Greek Uteratime before Callinost who further tells na 
that they came to the Ttoad from Crete^ Finally the Uashaslia 
have been legardc^l as the Oscans of Italy or as the Axians of Crete^ 
Our \iew of the latter wiU depend upon the origin assigned to 
the invaders repuhed by Memeptab- These are admitted to be 
the Aehaeans, Tyrrheni&Da {Etruseaiis)* Sardiniansp Sicibaiifl 
and Lycians^ The point in dispute is whether the Etiuscansi 



Fm. 10. H«d pf » FtiilUtuie. 


Sardinians and Sicilians reaehed Eg}"pt from their seats in the west 
or were still on their way thither. On the one hand it b strikiiig 
that they attached Egypt from the west* It moreover, clear 
that the well-known bronte statuettes found in Sardinia, one of 
which Ls reprodnood on Plate depict the same people as the 
aotagonista and mtreouariea of the Pharaohs, On the other hand* 
the ^-t traditions connect the Etniscsns with i\nato1ia. The 
Shardana might then be Sardians^ from Lydia* the Shakolosba* 
men of Sagalassoa in Pisidia* In that case we might imagine that 
these three tribes travelled by sea to attack E^pt, and that, 
thwarted in their designs by ^lomeptah* they then went on to occupy 
and ^ve their names to Etruria* Sardinia and Sicily, That issne 
will bo decided when the ehronoiogioal context of the Sardinian 
bronzes is accurately determined. At the moment it is only 

1 Blit ihjB nalive astue Sirtiu na SfarU, 
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possible to say that these statuettes belong 
to a late phase of the loceJ Btohm Age dvi- 
liaatioD of the bland. But many of the roots 
of that dvilizatioo gp back to the end of the 
Illrd millenniuni, a time when Slinoan in- 
Bpimtion certainly did reach Satdinia,*^ We 
may add that the Shardana’a swords as 
lepiosentod on the I^grptian mcmumentfl 
and oor bionae statuette and by actual 
apecimcns froio Palestine (Fig. H) were not 
designed for slashing like the weapons em¬ 
ployed in Greece by the Xmth century 
and in continental Europe oven earlier. 
They might on the other hand be regarded 
as a development of the West European 
daggers, like Fig. 12, 3, common in the 
Copper jVge, under the influence of 
XVlth century llinoan rapiers. 

If the hypothesis of a western origin for 
the Shardana and their allies bo adopted 
the exodna of the tribes from Italy and the 
adjacent isles might he ascribed to the 
pressure of Italic tribes marching south¬ 
ward; we have seen that the latter over¬ 
ran the whole peninsula in the XIVth 
century. Then the identifleation of the 
Uashasba with the Ostans might bo ac¬ 
cepted. We have already Temarked that 
the ancestors of the Oacana had reached 
Taranto hy about 1400 BvC. and some 
flort of intercourse with tho eastern 
lUeditcrranean ia suggested by the re¬ 
mains from their settlement. 

In no case can it be said with cert^ty 
that any of the invodefs (eoicept perhaps 
the Adiflcans ■) enumerated above were 
Aryans. Indeed the leaders of Memepteh’s 
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oppoEienta Lad good Liby^m nam^ * wd may bo related 
to the modem Berhafs, At tLo same time the typo of 
the western assmlants is depicted as bbode on the Egyptian 
monuments- The posaibLlity that rostlesfl Aryane Lad mingled 
with the North AMcan tribes la cert^rdy one to be reckoned 
with.* Jmt the aame remark apptioa to tho Philistinee, 
TLoogh their Cretan origin ia generally admitted and their faces 
are Minoan, the oldest examples of their feathered headdreaa 
(apart from thoso on the Fhaestos disc of uncertain pmvenanoo) 
come from Mycenae. Profeesor Ridgeway long ago pointed out 
how the story of tho " giant Goliath might arise from the 
impression produced on the Hebrews by a taJ] European, If wo 
are right in our dating of the Achaean invasion and m our views of 
the associations of the metope-^rtylo pottery a HcUoiuo mfiisiDn 
in these invaders of Paleatina is not unlikely. And if the 
Hivites be in truth Achaeans tho presence of some Aryans among 
the colonizers would be established. 

The phenomena which we have just passed in review once more 
point to Central and Kortheru Europe. But it would bo futile to 
plunge forthwith into tho jungle of prehistoric cultures there 
distinguished by the archaeolo^lHts unless our path be lighted by 
the results of a kindred discipljne. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III 
The Achaean Perioo 

Only the most etmimarj IndicatlDiie can be given here of the 
evidence on which our view of the Achsean period Js based, 
Archacologieally the epoch tnay be said to begin with the intemiption 
of the regular commercjal inferconrao marked by the importatiott 
of Mycenaean va45es into Egypt and the substitution of more warlike 
relations, such as those deacribed in the Homeric Poema, indicated 
by stray sli^hing swords like Fig. 25* 3-4 {B.S.A., iviu, pp. ff.). 

1 On thw •» Batca, TU Eaeim 

■ Dn ChrutiAn hokk that Ibe blonde Lite'^uiA wfnj Neirdia who Kul eome 
bj Wiy ta BtJftjn and iutr^uced the doUaenA" into Kcrtb AMca. Ee 
that the lune people pimwded wtwanl Sato ^no^PBleetiaep where 
MW woahi emoffe u Amoritei and dolmeii-biiikleca. With tho HAme ndal 

OTllL ILC WfHlId ItFAtffic-nHirl'sai >rtnlfiipu jvf ■■ ■ ^li.a-i. 1 - j a. 
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The tamiag point U liatneii by Mi, Foradyko GcI^. Fojm,, i, 
p, xM) about 1250 B,c, TheredUt tho pottery and the fibulae Eeveal 
a cDDtmuoiiB ovoluttoa down to the fuJJ geoiBOtrie period ; with 
Mr, Forsdyke we may diBtiogulsh the following pho^i whichj of 
coorsep overlap:— 

A. Late Mycenaean B pottery ; ^Ebolae as in Figr 8, 1-4 ; btocixo 

Bwoids afi Fig, 25+ ^ ; iron rare j buriaU in chambor tombai poaadble 
cteniation at Mniiana in Cieto ^xiii} \ Mycenae and other 

citodelB atiJl ocotipied+ Fibnlae of types 1-2 are found at Mj-cenae, 
of type 3 at Myccnacp Kephalicnia (Kawadiagj 

A&yia. p. 367) p Delphi (HomoDep FouiUe^ Zfelp^e, h p^ 7)i 
Thebes I PP- Vaidtno in ^lac^onia 

liij p. 2^^}p and of typo 4 at Mouliana in Ciote, 

B. Snb-Mycena$an pottery (atiil LnclndJiig fal^-nocked jars and 

stemmed goblets); BbuJae Like Fig, Sp 3--5 i bronze and iron wiispon^ ; 
bimala and ofetiiatioiia in chamber tombs—^''fokaslio in Crete (17^ of 
Pmn 4 . Anthr^p^ ui, 3)* Salamis 1^10* pp. 17 ff.)j Assarlik 

in Cam viiip pp* 60 Id* Tiryna hoard (p* 52) was 

probably put together during this phase. Pottery of thia style^ Wace^i 
gianaty cla®* waa in use during the last days of the citadel of Mycenae 

P- dO}, 

C. Froto-Gcometric pottery without dUtanetively Mycenaean types. 
In Korth Greece partly contemporary with B in cist graves and oharsber 
tombs containing also fibulae of types \r-bj iron ornapicntsand nnbumt 
corpws (Waco and Thompson p PrfiAwtor&c TAouiJyp pp. 209-15— 
TbeotokUh MMinariani and Skyros); definitely later in the '* pyres " 
cf Halca in Phthia (Thessaly) and in the “ bone-encloflnre ** at 
VrnleafttTw in Cxcte^ containing fibulae Hiicb as Fig. 8p 6, iron swords and 
crenmted bones. 

We i^ard phase A as disdnctivdy Achaean* and its pottery as 
the ultimate risalt cf modifying natjve Mycenaean ware to suit the 
taste of the new niling class whose aoceesion to power, eg.* at 
Orchomenos, might have been anterior to the final establishment of 
the new style. The sub-MycenoeaD pottery La eaaentially a 
coDtinuatioQ of the foregoing, and thay he the product of the snme 
society exhanated and dimpted by the Trojan War, Philistine pottery 
aoems b parallel product (cf. Fig. 6). In southern Greece tho proto-' 
Geometric style is bo closely allied to the above that an ethnic break 
Cannot be assertedp though the local geometric styles that arose there¬ 
from l^long to the period oE stabilization after the Dorian migration. 
- In North Greece* as in Maecdoniap proto-Geometric wares are older 
local fabrics modified by the Influence of Mycenaean technique. Only 
in CretCp i-e., in the bonc-encloaurea of Vrekastro,^ does the appearance 
of a matore variety of this pottery mark such a dear break that we 
may connect it with the advent of the Dorians. 


CHAPTER IV 


PRIMITIVE ARYAN CULTURE RECONSTRUCTED 
BY LINGUISTIC P.ALAEONTOLOGY 

Ifl the two chapters we beheld Aryan peoples emer^ng 
from the darkness of piobiatorj. In Hither Asia wo believed 
that we cotdd ii^tch the first faint echoes of Tndo-Eumpean speech 
on the table] andfl of by tho beginJog of the second miUeniiinm 

B.Ci By 1500 it was clear that the dmaion into satetn and 
^ietdum languages was already established, and that an Indo- 
Iranian dialect not very far removed from Vedic Sanskrit was 
already being spoken. In Greece we thought that we coold 
proviaJonally detect the Hellenes before the end of the Illrd 
[niUennitUDh and in western Asia Minor we found it difficult to 
place the intrusion of the Phrygians very much later. Finally 
we recognised the Italici as a well-defined stock in Upper Italy by 
2500 B,c» We must then conclude that the dispersion of the Aryans 
hod begun by 2500 d.c. 

But the Aryans we have identified appear as it were on the 
margin of history widely separated in space, their antecedents 
^ stilj shrouded in obacurity. In Hither Asia we have not succeeded 
\ in isolating any archaeological evidence beyond tho introduction 
'of the horse that went indubitably wdth indo-European speech^ 

‘ In Europe^ though specific cultures have been ascribed to the 
Hellcues and Italici» the roots of those cultures are manifolds 
The attempt to trace the Aryans inductively from their earliest 
stations in the arena of history leads us to a veritable labyrinth 
of compheated and intertningled cultures each with a long and 
intricate history of its mm behind it> There is no single thread 
to guide US certainly out of the maze^ but mther a midtitude of 
strands intertwined and entangled and leading along divergent 
paths. To unravel the tangle wo must have recourse to the 
deductive method, we must^ t]^t is, seek in the remoter and simpler 
phases of prehjetoric civilization for a cultural group which may 
link up and gather together the loose ends of the skein^ 

In this quest the science of linguistic palaeontology ofSera to be 
our guide. This science claims to reconiirtruet the oavironiDent of 
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the 0 tiU undivided Aryan people and to conjure up the Jiuja^e 
oi their spiritual end material culture. The vi-orda and named 
which lecur m a plurality of the separato Indo-European languagesi 
duly tronsfomied in accordance with the phonetic laws as described 
on page 10* constitute in their totality the surviving vocabulary 
of the original Aryans. The object and concepts denoted by those 
words ate therefore the objects and conoepts fatoiliar to the ancestors 
of the Indo-European peopIcs^ The sum of such corresponding 
lerais would then depict the culture of the primitive people. 

Certain reservations are, of coursej necessary. In the first place 
the Slim of ftiirviving equations can only give a fragmi-ntary picture^ 
a sort of limiting outline, of the complete life lived by the Aryans. 
Through raigrations, intermingling with other racesn commercia] 
relations with alien civUiratiotia and the autonomous local growth 
and specialisation of arts and cults, many words have been lost 
and replaced by others. Allowance nmat also be made lor changes 
in the meaning of the word itficlh Finally even strict compliance 
with the appropriate phonetic laws is not an infallible test of 
descent from the parent speech ^ The possibility is alwap present 
that the word in question came into the several languages by 
borrowing after the soparation of their apeakew, but at a date so 
early that the soimd-shiftfl had not yet become operative. That 
might happen with especial ease in the case of the languages of 
the European Atj^ana who seem to have occupied from remote 
times closely cx^ntiguoua territories, and may in some cases have 
been the beirB of a common pre-Aryan culture. For this reason 
many philologists since Fkk have only accepted as belonging 
to the patent speech words fotmd in Indodianian on the one hand 
and in an European language on the other i Schrader is content 
with words ocenrring in both and ceMum tongues. And^ 

of cotuse, the possibility of such borrowing infecta especially tho 
very cultural terms with which we are chiefly concerned. 

The philological picture of Aryan civilisation is then at best a 
imnimnm one. Attempts have been made to EUpplement and fill 
in ita outlines by ethnographical metboda. By comparing the 
customs, beUefa, institutionfl and industries of the sereial Indo- 
European peoples, it is hoped to isolate in tho refiiduum common 
to all traits inlicrited from the period of coexistence. While useful 
in controlling linguistic data, 1 hold this attempt rnktaken. The 
only Indo-EuropeAn peoples of whom we have really early informa¬ 
tion, Indo-Iianians, Greeks and Homans, were as wc know, intruders 
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iato sn aiiea ol oldet civiUzatioius of which thoj were 'm ti mcasuro 
the heirsr and hj which thej weie profoimdJj afiected^ Celts, 
Teutona, Slava and Lithiianian^ only appear to us after they had 
beoa exposed for centuries to commercial penetration from thp 
Mediterranean and ine^ctricably mixed with on? another, and^ 
at least in some cases, with pre-Aryan populations who formed a 
common sabstratum in several arena. In each case it is extremely 
hazardous to say what in their ciyilixatfion is doe to pre-eziating 
peoples, what to cultural borrowings what to inheritance.^ Ab a 
matter of fact the eommon culture deduced hy thie comiiaxative 
method cannot datm to be speciEcally Aryan in the senge that the 
oommon tzait^ observed among all the JJatitu-speakiog tribes 
are distinctively Bantu. It is so attenuated in character that it 
might bdong to aLmoat any primitavo tribe in aboriginal Siberia 
or pre-Columbian America^ 

To illustrate the last point wa may begin our study of Indo- 
European culture with religion. In this domain a comparison of 
customs and beliefs will only lead us to a nebulous complex which 
cannot serve to characterize a distinct society. The variotu^ schools 
of sociology' will rind in the results of each comparison reasons for 
applying to tho Aryans their own pet expIiM^tive hypothesis. 
For instance, that mystic magic^ might, the Melanesian mono, 
may be discomed specialized and vaguely per^nified in the depart¬ 
mental gods (SondeigOtter) of the Bomans and liithiintiians or 
appropriated by a ddty in Varuna^s or Odin^^s flpollfl+ The 
anlpiist again will find material for a background of ancestral 
sprits in the cult of the dead so elaborately traced by Schrader.* 
That magic powers and ghosts played their part in the conceptual 
world of the Aryans, as among other peoples, must be at ooce 
admitted. But all that does not reveal anything distinctive. 

Bat philology discloses^ besides the background of magic and 
animism thus guessed at, more imposing and distinctive figures— 
real gods. The Aryans must indeed have worshipped more or lefio 
peibonificd and Individualized celestial beings whom they designated 
by a native word^ the Bright Ones (i),® Among these there 

* Ttit ii wbU illiwfcrikd by Keg^ment for Arjau PMtri^by ” 

fpom Ih# uBi^ g| MHQditerraiieui Arruu or Hijrt> iufemiw t* * patiiamiJ 
mcmogiuny which m»e b* pAnllckd minditg Ihe EiftbyloDiaM or 

* Artido '^Ary^n " ia En£. if Hd. iPid Etkies- tho otl^ 

wit not cdodm^tH it thi toinbip tkit miy imply thit the wn no« 
reiKCl'ttd ifl ittniobld. to the gnvi uhI ths numl rttcnliiu thon wiihr iM^ U 
M«dLlamii«ji cvl^giotL 

* Nymbcm rafer to the LM of uquitiaiu &t ths end of ths chiptir+ 
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w&s at least ODe who stood out in spectficalJy human lomip 
ptUer^ tho 5kj-Fat1ieT (2). Me loust have bean to aome extent a 
tribal or even a national god. He Totalns this xoh among tba Greeks 
and Bomans; in tbc East his place has been usurped hy Vamna 
oven in pre-Vedio times just as in the Veda itself Yaruna is losing 
ground to the warrior Indra and in the post-Vedic ago lodra in 
torn is effaced by Yislmii and Eudra. Traces of other deitiea are 
less ceitam- Vanmn may be related to Odpay6st and the inversion 
of the roles of this deity and Dyeue as between India and Greeea 
may indicate an ancient rival of the Sky-Father. Warlike Storm 
Go^ (J/anifoA and J/owra) and a fair Lady of the Dawn [U^ 
are at best attemiated and hypothetical ffgures. Heavcaly 
Twins Dwctiri)^ connect^ at once with horsemanship 

and navigatioii^ have such estraordinarily similar traits in Vedio 
pealms^ in the Homeric Hymns, and in archaic Lithuanian verses 
that their cult in the primeval period scema to the writer a likely 
oonjcctme. On the other hand no Earth Goddesaj spouse and 
counterpart of the Sky Father, is traceable in language. 

The deities certainly disclosed are important enough. If there 
bo any truth in the apeculations o£ Ihirkheim^ Frazer, Petryp and 
other sociologists, the persom^jed Sky Father is the mark of a 
relatively advanced sta^ of intellectual development. Whether 
he wua evolved out of a departmentiiil spirit or the ghoet of a deified 
ancestor or tiic worship of a culture hero or borrowed along with 
other elements of civilization from Miesopotamia, he rematna an 
impoinng and distinc^ve figure. And the results of sociology 
suggest that his sovereignty reflects some sort of political unity 
among the undivided Aryans who wotshipped him. 

Aa a matter of fact* the social structure of the Aryana likewise 
seems to betoken a certain cultural cvoIutioD, A very large niimber 
of sociologist contend that the syatsm of reckoning descent through 
the female has eveiywhere and always preceded the more familiar 
patrilinear system h Of such uterine kinship the Indo-European 
languages reveal no trace ; the Aryan names for kindred (S) are 
exceptionally widely diffused and preserve a remarkable uniformity 
of meaning In all the linguistio groups. They all without exception 
refer to agnatic relationships^ We are then warranted iu inferring 
that the Aryan family was patrilinear and patriarchaL Probably 
in the light of the expression for ** brothers" wives ” it was a 
large unit, an aggregate of several generations living together under 
the rule of the eldest male ancestor as " bouse^fathei (4) either 
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UDdep one roof^ as in the ct^Aimunal bDiise1io!i;l (zod^n/^) of tbo 
Balkan Slave,* OT sa a movable group such as the Biblical patHaxcha 
ruled. 

For more comprehenflive grotipingg wo lack precise evidence. A 
Bct ol words from the root ^uih " to enter ” (5)^ varying in moaning 
from “ clan " to " ’^iUage ” or " district may indicate somo sort 
of loeal organization, porhapa territorial clanaa grown out of the 
great family; while incompatiblo with pure noimdi^nii it id not 
obvious whether the tie attaching such a group to a district was 
agricultuial settlement or just the posseflsion of common pastured. 
Eatactly what lies behind words like and —perhaps 

aib and ** tribe —is debatable. Nor is it certain that, above 
the patriarch of the agnatic family or clan, any tribal or national 
chief was recognized as the earthly counterpart of the tribal or 
national god. There was, however, a root * 1 ^, different dorivativea 
of w'hicb came to denote ** king"" in Indian, Italic and Celtic {TJ. 
Thus Aryan reLigion and society correspond to a phase of develop¬ 
ment which may indeed be lowly in the scale but is not strictly 
primitive, as it presupposes a certain history I>Dhind it* 

MfTien we turn to material culture, these inferences receive con- 
Urination and the field of our quest becomes further limited in 
time. It h at once clear that the Aryans had passed beyond the 
Old Stone Age or palaeolithic phase of culture* So it is unnecessary 
to pnraue our inquiry into those remote ages which preceded 
the geological present. In tho Old Stone Agc^ which covers the 
qiiatcmaiy epoch and in Europe cki«ed about the timo when the 
glaciers had finally retreated from France and North Germany^ 
men were just food-^theren!* Domceticsted animab and agri¬ 
culture appear first in the New Stone Age or neolithic phase. 

Now it is certain that the Aryans possessed domestic animab. 
Not only are the names for dogs, cattle, sheep and horscB and perhaps 
also goats^ swine, ducks and geese common to very many Indo- 
European languages, but words for gelding"" and distinct terms 
for males and females indicate an acquaintance with the operations of 
oattle'hreeding (8). There are also words for butter and perhaps 
for milkingp hut not, curiouflly enough, for milk (8b)^ It is more¬ 
over clear from comparative ethnography that cattle plaj'ed a 
! prominent part in Aryan economy. Among the Vedic Indiana, 
i tho Iranians of the Avesta, the Homeric Grooks, the Romans, 

: Celta, Teutons and SLui-s cattle were the principal fiource of wealth. 

^ So Hirt, p, 705 . 
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Philology iteelf reveals the tise of cattle as a ^twdard of value 
among the RoniBnA and Anglo-Saxons and among 

the early Hindus the word for " battle mcaoB Literally 

"* struggle for kine ” . And In Zoroaster a hymns the Spirit of the Kino 
pemonifioa Aryan righteouaness in the dialogue. The same sort of 
argument induces the belief that the Aryans had domesticated 
the borBOt which they named " the swift one Hie home is indeed 
the Aryan animat par excellence in the early history of Mesopotamia^ 
in the Veda and in Homer; in Iran Dmius boasts of having made 
his land ** rich in horc^ “ even before he mentions " rich 

in men*^ {‘uwimfirfiVa)* The words seem also to have had an 
Indo-European feminine egtm, aszu^)^ and Feist notes how 

often Aryan personal names in India^ Imn^ Greece and Gaul com 
tain " horse ” as an element. On the other hand the domestication 
of the pig is denied by Schrader; the Indian and Iranian worda 
in the older sources denote only the wild boar. 

That brings us to the question of agriculture. In ooutrost to the 
developed pastoral terminology of a1! Indo-European latiguagea 
agricultural equations common to the Asiatic and European branches 
are rare. Them ia a word for some sort of grain and perhaps for 
” plough ” and “ furrow while a common root came in both areas 
to be specialized to denote the grinding or milling of graina (9]« 
At the same time according to Schrader the Arjana only recognized 
three seasons—a cold periods winter^ a Bpriog and a hot summer— 
but had no name for the harvest time, autumn. As agmnst the 
paucity of European-Aslatic equationj^ however, there is a rich 
terminoli^gy both for the operations of tillage and for varieties 
of cultivated plants shared by the Europeem languages of both 
the cEuiuin and branches. 

The interpretation of these phenomena is disputed. Partisans 
of an Asiatic or a South Bussion cradle for the race consider that 
the undivided Atjana were semi-nomadic paatoralists who only 
occasionally stooped to cultivate the soil by rude and primitive 
methods (garden culture); the advance to zegnlaragriculture would, 
they EUppose* have been first made in the Ukraine or Central 
Europe after the Indo-TraniaEa bad Bcparated from the parent 
stem. It would also be po^ible,. and^ 1 think, better, to afgne 
that iu this case many of the agrictiltural terms were taken Over by 
the first Aryan intrudenB &om a race of peasants whom we shall find 
occupying the Balkans and all Central Europe as far north as 
Magdeburg in Saxony in the Kew Stone Age. 
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On tlifi other iumd it b now possible for the advocates 0 I an 
European cradle to contend that ainong the primitive Aiyaos 
^ricdture vras os important as pastoratbin. The old conception 
that a phase of nomad paatorahsm iutcii^^ened between the pum food¬ 
gathering stage of hunting and hshingand that of settled agn cultural 
I'lifo is no longer tenable.^ In aome cases at leasts judging from the 
\ results of tbe excavations at Anau in Turkestan, tillage preceded 
i stock-raising. Some authorities^ such as \W J- Perry* gp so far 
as to saj that pastoral nomadism b everyahoTC posterior to 
sedentary agricultuio and wm only adopted by cultivators under 
the pressure of adverse climatic conditions or political con^iddoas. 
It may then be argued that the Indo-lraaians, ejected from the 
agricultural regions of Europe and thni&t on to the Eux&siatic 
steppe* had ju^ lost tbe primitive Aryan agricultural teitiunology 
in a period of enforced nomadism. I do not pcrsoually believe 
that any one-eided priority of one rc|dme over the other can be 
regarded as a historical fact nor that it is possible to deduce o 
priori whether the Aryans were primarily pastoraliets or peasants^ 
Some Bort of cultivaticin of tbe soil must in any case bo admitted ■ 
At the same time the wide distribution of Indo-European fipewh 
AS well as the habits of some of its users implies at least a phase 
of nomadiami but not of the extreme type observed among the 
Mongols of Upper Asia. In my opinion the state of things obs^red 
among many of the cow-keeping tribes of the Sudan and other 
porta of Africa approximates most closely to the primitive Aryan 


economy* 

Besides these sources of food supply which they themselves 
controlled and wUch mark them as already neolithic it may 
be assumed that the undivided Aryans still resorted to more 
primitivo pursuits such hs h 11 nti ng . Yet there is no Indo-European 
terminology for the cha 30 * And the absence of words for fish may 
well indicate that the Aryans did not supplement their diet frotn 
the denizens of seas ox rivers ; for fishing is never mentioned 
ei^er io the Veda ox the Avesta, and the xepugnaniss felt by the 
Homeric Greeks for a fiah diet is notorious* Nevexthelefifl* oae 
fishmame is common to Europe And Asia, fox the Tochanan itvord 
for *' fish”j foiPi is the Banic as the Old High German Jaij—Litb- 
** salmon." It is also curiouH that no word for salt is oommon 


^ G 40 d AMOUn^ jpmeulhinJ and ooEEudio life will bi touad ^ 

iDdrm cf HUtosy, juid Ihidky BfJktosi, jRn'iiiifirt £abo«r- ^ * * 
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to Indo-Iiaaiaii ^nd tbo Enrtpean laDgiia^ca. Yet the lattoT OJid 
Tochaiiaii know a teiin for that Biibstancef Finally th* 

Aryans enjoyed a drinks ♦fHfiJAu (10), made from koney, though 
m word for ** bee " has sun-ived. 

Not only does a regular food-producing economy stamp the 
Aryans as neoUthic, but they had gone fuither Mtd were acquainted 
with at least one metal. Copper is repTesented by two terms, *ay6i 
and ^roueZAoj (11), though, as both words are probably bormwingSp 
Kossinna bolds that their use does not go back to the period 
of co-existenoo. Feist believes that gold and silver were also known 
in the primeval period | in any case words derived from the same 
roota, *gher or yellow ” and *r^ " sinning were at a very 

early date used to denote the precioos metals. But though the f 
Axy^ knew metal and no doubt metal implements, it waa probably 
rare and not worked locally, but imported. On the one hand, [ 
there is no Indo-European terminology for metallurgy J on the i 
other, the names of certain artifacts are proper to a period when [ 
stone was still used for tools and weapons. For instance, the j 
Teutonic ^ 9 nJMz “a cutting weapon *^ (preserved in O.H.Q, 
blade”), oomea from the same root as the Latin 
toTum " stone Again the meaning of 'aiflwti fluctuatca I 
between a metal and a stone weapon (Lltb. fl^wiuo '" blade ”, Sans» 
ciman stone bolt”, Greek dfcpoij^ *' anvilThus the Aryans i 
were still in a stage of transition from the use of stone to that i 
of metal, what archaeologists call the chalcoUthio phase, at the time j 
of their separation. This is a important point for the pro- ( 
historian even though the sucoestion of Neolithic, CbalcoUthic, 
Bronze and Iron Ages, cannot be regarded aa an nniveisaliy valid I 
chroELological sequence. 

The A^n nam^ for tools and weapons (14), objects with which 
the prehistoric archaeologist is particnlarly concerned, con&nu 
the foregoing conclusion. The best attested implements ate the 
awl and the razor. The Aryan w^ea]X5iifl were the club or mace, 
the sling, the bowj the spear or pike, the knife-dagger* and the axe. 
Two points only need special notice: the large number of cipatioiM 
peentiar to Greek and Indo-lrauiaut and, secondly, the inter¬ 
change of meaning between spear and sword in the case of one 
word •teru; the latti?r means that tho Aryan sword was not 
originally a slashing but a thrusting weapon, very likely that 
particular typo of pointed blade of stone or copper oo common in I 
the chakoBthic period which would serve equally well as % dagger [ 
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or h Bpear-heBd according to the length of the handlo to which 
it was fatitened^ 

That the Aryans made pottery vessels might bo concluded feom 
the above results oven without the oquationa cited by fictuader,^ 
but naturally no shapes can be inferred from the lingtiistic data. 
Woodp too, pUyed a prominent role in their industry. Indeed, 
the only craft for which an lodo^European designation has survived 
is that of the carpenter (15). One of his products for which 
a detailed terminology is preserved wag a wheeled vehicle (16). 

I Butp as far aa philology is coneonied, this may have been anything 
from tho wRgon-dwelliiig of the nomad to the horse-drawn war 

I chariot associated with the earliest Aryans in Mesopotamia and so 
chaiacterisric of the Vcdic Indians and Homer's Achaeans. The 
carpenter must have been also <^lled upon to build the boats named 
in a very large number of languagea (H). But hero agaiu^ though 
a word for oar surrivee^ the meaning of •fwiujf may range from the 
dug-out canoe used on a river to regular sea-^ing craft. 

Weaving may bo denoted by a group of terms from the mots 
♦trip ^vebh, since words for “wooland also perhape '‘spindle ", are 
traceable (ISJ. 

' The sort of house inhabited by the Aiysua would be of great 
intertet could it be reconetructed. Equationa e^ist for door, door-- 
frame or porch aikd pillAr as well as the vfhole Btmeture (1^). 
They oert^nly surest sometliiog more Eubstantial than the nomads' 
tent—even perhapea porched house like Plate VUI, 1* the prototype 
of the Achaean megaron—but nevertheless might be applicable 
to such flu abode. Prom the series hbU, Schrader infers 

some sort of pit-dwelling Buch as Is common all over prehistoric 
Europe. WaUs of wattle and daub soem to Fei&t to be indicated 
hy a group of words derived from the root^di^A “ to emear^^ but 
these may refer rather to defensive earthworks. Terms eidst, 
j if not for “ village " or ** city at least for some sort of strong 
' places or rdug^a defended by ramparts (^}. 

We have then to search for a people who were no longer just 
food-gatherers or even pure nomad herdsmen p but who had already 
made distinct progress in tbc arts sj in political organization and 
religioui belief. It would be a considerable help in our quest if 
it could be shown that their progress had been partly at least 
inspired by one of the great civilizarioiiB w^bich arose in tho ADcient 
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East ftt a v&ty t«mote datfl^ and from whiehi according to a widely 
held belief, all bigher cultqje euoanated. Thia seenia, iodeed^ to 
be poA^ble. The naraes for metal give ua ooe key. The word 
may be deiived from the aadeiit pame lor the copper 

land of Ip that case it indiciites that the mdueoce of 

the great prebktoric cmikatioiia of the Aegean wMcli have left a 
deep mark on the culture of the whole of Europe Imd reached 
I the undivided Aryana, But their indebtedneea to the ciyilirationa 
- of Me^sopotamia was miioh gneatet; not only is the other In Jo- 
; European word for copper *wudkfS derived from the Sumenan 
but the Indo-European words for " ox ”p^ ” steer 
•' star and "axe”,* seem all to be of Smuero-Akkadiaa origin. 
Of conr&c, in the case of such loan words the possibility of borrowing 
alter the separation of the peoples must bo kept eepecially in 
view I in the light of the dietlncti veLy Mia^opotainiaii culture reecut ly 
disclosed in India it may be that Hindiis and Hellopes each 
borrowed independently such a word aa piMJhi on reaching the 
Indus and the Aegean respectively. How'cver, I feel that the 
concordances arc too numerous and too deop-scated to be thra 
explained away* I believe that the Aiyana reedved their LnitLatlon i 
in^ Btock-breediog and metaUuigy and perhaps some elementa 
of their ccleetiat religion directly or indirectly the beatoia of 
that great cmiiBation which was flourishing ip Mesopotamia by tha 
ZVth millouniiim before out era- II tme, this is a very important 
point both for the identification of Aryan remains and also for the 
ddimitation of the Aryan cradlelaod; hfesopotamian infiuencCp 
while dominant throughout AaiSp cannot bo distinctly traced in 
continental Europe further west than Russia. Conversely, it is 
creased by Aegean influence only in the latter area and Anatolia. 

Having drawn our aU too vague picture of primitive Aryan 
culture, we shall now proceed to try to narrow down in space^ as we 

^ Fokonij la. xlixp pu. 12S. BelI it tA nonr held tlut Aluya-dMA- not dfiaotA 
Cyprwi but rather same p&rt of tbe Mi in la ltd! ■ 

* Bwmv^>-akkadittk€ LtAnv&fitr ill lb p. 417. 

l-^E. = Sam. icnui; I~EL ^ Bum. ^d) ; 1-E. ^ &-Ar 

iiAlkm Aml Thu ibtbor trim to ttul ths 

mbdi^tion in thn pn]aim£)«tia& of Sttbierui-AkludiAii i, pwuppswd La the 
■hate ^utiEiDB. tm oaly f^liud undef tiie IHrtt PTiuAty of j*ui 

tbeteion ilut Atyu imity latied liU stwat £]000 Hewenr, the replug 
gC htIj cooGdEina deet not iK«m n£fficl^% pwH to wamnt awh ■ coocluiinu 
■ F^it (p. *11) itDtild eemiHi the eqimtitMi I-|L ^daitpo* = hm with 
the tXKimt Muditmukewn itecr^lt, bet it hcola ngn n&tprm] tn rBgvd thii 
■i ualber iBAtB&ee nf diiwrt 3{»apa4izTuaa iniuAoce* Andp of weuw, Ibe 
M«iitl«nwieuk cult itAdI ewok from M«apca»mi%^ 
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h&ve m tuDe, our field of mvie^igatioii by circumscribiiig the area 
where the material remaiuB of the AryanH must Roiight* The 
guides are the faunUp fiom^ cliioato and physiographicaL features 
of the cradle Reducible from the Indo-Etiropoan voeabulary^ 

The faiuia of the eradto included, besides the| domestic ammals 
enumerated sbovOp the wolf^ the bear, the otter^ the polo-cat;, the 
mouBOp the hare, the beaver, the quailp some bird of prey* and 
the inakOp isinoe the names of all these anjuiala recur both in lado- 
Iranian and Emopeaii tongues* They do not tell us mueb^ The 
horse indeed would to Umit the possible regions to countries 
Ipng north of the Eun&siatic mountain aide l south of that the 
horse was a [ate comer, as we have sei^p while the typical draft 
animal was the assj fox which there ia no Indo-Europaaa namo^ 
Again, as the Aryan horse was (ef. tTnro$ eguifSt 

and dht, ceicev, ocer “ swiftit aeema mote likely to hare been 
either the steppe horse ol Przyhalski or the desert horse of Anau 
{Bquui cuholffu PumpeHyi) than the stout German forest horse 
mb* Nehringi Duerst)^ which would tend to move the 
cradle eastward. On the other hand. If the Aryaua really came 
from Central Asia* they should have known the camel* sinco tho 
American excavations In Turkestan disclosed remaina of that 
animal in a quite early settlement. The abfionce of a word for 
lion (the name of that beast was borrowed by the Greeks from a 
Semitic people and trausmittedby them to other European languages) 
is m nnfavouiabk to Asia Minor as to Bfesopotamia ox Africa. 
Some animals require a wooded enviroument, others water, but 
the majority of the rest have such a wide range as to be useless for 
onr purpose, 

li the names for tortoise^, Balmon and eel, found only in European 
languages, be accepted as evidence of the Aryan fauna, important 
consequences would follow* Schrader used the tortoise ™ 

O BI sely) to prove that the cradle must lie east of longrtude 
but Professor Eoesbina has pointed out that a tortoise shell has 
been found at Svaedborgp a very early prehistoric site in Deiunark- 
Ou the other hand^ the eel probably and the Balmon certainly are 
not found in rivers flowing into the Black Sea- 

As for the flora admired by the Aryans in their cradle, the data 
are stiQ more exiguous. They had a name for tree, but, except 
perhaps for the pine, no epecial speciea of tree is designated by a 


^ S&n DiuTtfb ID Fmupellv, ffjtpimHonf in TvrktUan {C4m«i4 PubyonUcmi, 
Kw 73). li, y. 431. 
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word common to tkc European and Asiatic groups. The former, 
however, agree in terma for bcech^ pine, saltowi sMcr« ash, hazel, 
elm and maple. Of these the beech haa played a prominent role 
in the history of the quest of the Aryan cradle; it doca not grow 
to-day east of an imaginary line rtmning from Konigsbuig to the 
Crimea and estendiug thcnoc to the Caucasus. Hence it has been 
inferred that the Indo-Europeans must have lived together west 
of that line. But apart from the general reservation made in respect 
of words only found in Buropoi it remains a Little uncejftain when 
this frontier was established ; for the poet-gJacial forests of Europe 
seem to have advanced in seveml waves in a westerly directioiL 
The same uncertainty attaches to the silver birch invoked by 
Professor Bender ^ to hx the m^le between the Yistula and the 
Niemeu. 

The climate of the cradle was severe^ enow as well as rain being | 
familiar phenomena, while the flxumner was hot. In a word the ■ 
climate was continental Such a dlimato reigns almost anywhere ; 
in the Enrasiatic oontinent north of the mountain aads and east ■ 
of the Alps. 

Finally the phyaiographicsl features of the cradle were not well 
marked^ Ttivem and streams were indeed oommon^ as the fauna 
alone would tell. They seem in fact to have presented the chief 
obstacles to locomotion, for the variation in meaning of the 
word from pathto " ford ” or “ bridge ” implies that 

the vital points on the loutefl frequented by the Aryans were 
river mosfiings. However, there Is no certain word for sea cominon 
to Europe and Asia. Only in the former area 10 a term denoting 
sea or mere to be found in a plurality of languages. Nor^ though 
the Atyana had a name for boat, are there general verbs for naviga¬ 
tion. root *pfr *4o cross ” is fecqnently osed in thi^ connection, 

and Schrader adduces this drcumstance to demonstrato that the 
Indo-Enmpean boat was only used for crowing streams. The same 
author denies that the Aryans had any mountains before their 
eyes and holds that gin [Sans. ^W=O.Sl. gore) meant forest- 

Finally we may note that early contact between the Finnic 
and Aryan peoples is an established fact. Some philologistiii 
incIudlDg Isaac Taylor and Ko6ainna* in fact believe that the 
Indo-European and Ugro-Finnish linguistic familiea ore sprung 
from a common agglutiiiating stock- It is in any case certain 
that the Finno-Ugrions borrowed many woida from Indo-European 
I J. Htmi t>J fA# Indo-Eiff^pmMM. p. 30. 
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lAttgnages, beginning possibly (l^tit probably) with prioiitiTe 
Aryati and then asdinilatiiig Indo-liaman, SlaFooic and Teubonio 
vocables. IndG-Eoropean bomoT^’iitp from yjrmiBhj of which 
♦incdAii luw been cited aa an we unproven. Sinco th-e 

Filmic cradle ia even moTC hard to locate than the Aryant the 
fact of early contact between the two peoples ia of little practical 
use at the momeut^ 

The scene of the imdivided Aij'ana^ Life—a continental region 
traversed by rivers^ aufficicntly wooded to afford slieltet to bears 
and beavers but open enough to nourish harea and 3 wift hoiac^ 
and to permit of the imiiripcded progress of vehiclea—^might be 
located almost anywhere in Eurasia gave in the Mediterranean 
basin t the lowlarda of Hither Asia or western Europe. None of 
the sites generally selected by philologigta are excluded by our 
picture. These include Centiiail Bactiia^ Armenia, Anatolia, 
South Russia^ the Danube Valley, Lithuania, Germany^ and 
Scandinavia. Yet all are open to certain more or Less grave 
objections^ 

In Centra] Asia the camel waa early known to manj while it 
is said that the honey bee is absent. If the Aryans had originated 
in Asia Minor we shotdd expect to Bud some traces of them in 
fjiinciform tablets of the IHrd millennium, and they should have 
bad a name for the lion. The pure pastoralism on w'bicb Schrader 
mainly bases bis advocacy of the South Buasian steppes appe 4 vr 9 
exaggerated. At the same time he in probably miataken in reading 
into prehistoric Hussia the conditiona of the present. In tho TTIrd 
milleimium the river valleya at least muat have been quite suMciently 
wooded to meet the requirements laid down for the cradle. But 
the absence of salnioii ia a real difficulty. The same objuietion 
applies to the Danube vaJicy. Poland and Lithuania, in pne- 
historic timea marahy or densely wooded, ana much leaa attractive 
when viewed in the light of archaeological data than they appe^ 
from a study of modern geographical handbooks. Scandinavia 
on tbs other baud looks much loss unlikely in the same light. 
StiU the North European foie^ home was slow and heavy, and 
life in those regions was very largely based o-u fishing and maritime 
cuterpriBe, Above all, aa de Morgan ^ pomts out, these lands am 
the couiXMK of ambcTi ^hile the Aryans had no name for that 
precious gum. 


^ fHAfiiwie ATi^n, p, 
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Obiftctio^ may therefore be tak^n to all tbe proposed idojitificaf- 
ttotkS- We will therefore proceed to surrey each region in turti 
in the hopes ol finflrng - in one of them a culture rescmbliiLg that 
sketched above* and a people whoso diffusion to the appropriate 
regions of Europo and Asia can be traced by arehaeologicid methodak 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV 

The more important equations relied upon for establishing the 
primitive culture of the Aiyans are HunnnaTised ^Jow, the numbm 
ojfrwpouding to the Trferences in the test- Aa in the nsst of thia 
chapter I rely principally on Or Sehraderj PrrAirtoriic of tAa 

ATfjan P<o^* and JSftrifen'iton der indo^manUchen AlUrlumskund^ 
1st. ed-M 1902, 2nd in progress. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE CASE FOR AN ASIATIC CRADLE OF THE 

ARYANS 

The lijpfjthesis of jm Afsiattc origiu for the Airaii peopka ia tho 
most vesorable but the least well documented. Indeed it 
belongB in psot to that realm of anthropological mythology the roots 
of which go back to the Biblical btoty of the Tower of BabeL In 
that world of preflcicdtifio spocutai^on aU races were derived fironi 
Asia which was regarded as a vast reservoir of i^eoples, and it 
was assumed that all iiiignitiona followed the sun from East to 
West. To this extent the doctrine of an Asiatic cradb of the Aryans 
is only one of the urLfonnded generaljEatians which anthropology 
and archaeology have been, combating for the last seventy years. 
We now know that the relations between Europe and Asia have 
not been so one-sided aa our ancestors believed, and thAt cidtnre 
and population Sowed in both directions. 

But the theory of an Asiatic cmdie did not rest exoliisiviely oa 
prejudice. The supposed high antiquity of Sanskrit and its apparent 
liijgiiistio puri^ were powerful arguments in the bands of the 
Orientalists and even led Schlegel (ISOS) to assert that the parent 
language itself ori^nated in India and spread thence westward. 
A rather similar idea has cropped up in the writings of Sergi ^; 
he suppoBCe that the ancofitois of the European Aryana were a 
bracbycephalic stock originally inhabiting the region to the north 
of the Hindu Eueh^ There they tvould have learned the language 
of the MeditEUTanean Hindus and tarried it with them into Enrope. 
But modem philology can no longer regard Sanskrit aa in all wspccta 
the purest xeipreaentativo of Indo-European spcecbp The fine state 
of preservation of the original iufiections due in part to the very 
early fixation of the language in a metrical Utorafrum, mu^t indeed 
be admitted. But phonetically Sanskrit rejects the parent speech 
Ices faithfully than many European ianguages i for instanccp 
Aryan” mu>-t have distinguished between the vowel Boimds 
wid ^ which in Sam^krit are all abke merged into d* Again the 

* OTi Art !■ iitis « in £wrvpa. 
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Indo-IraiuatiL o( k tack to the XVtii century 

is an early esampk of pbontitic decay indicatiiig some physio- 
logical di vcfgenee from the parent Etock in its imra. 

Even deeper was the impiessido produced upon the older 
philologistB Ly the references to an vaijanh^ an Aryan 

homeland, in the Aveata of the Paras. From the localisition of 
tluH ili-definetl centre of Iranian life m Bactna or Sogdlana it 
was an ea^y &tep to the identiOcation of these distnets with the 
cradle of the Indo-Europeana, Indeed, to Pott» Fcnan, Mommsen 
and Pictet the theory built on tbb foundation seemed an unimpeach¬ 
able truth. That wae^ ol course, partiy the result of an iUe-gitlmate 
extension of the term Aryan to embrace all speakers of Indo- 
Enropean tongues. But though we have for oonvenicnce retained 
the name in that senRC in this book, wo have stated at the out^t 
that its me as a national nppdJation by the ondivided people 
19 unproven and indeed unliikely. As a racial designation it is 
peenUar to the Indo-Jxanjans. At the same time the mo«it that the 
phrases in ejua^tion, all in late sections of the Avestap imply ja 
a vague rcminiacence of the migiation of the tribe to w'Mch their 
antburs belonged. 

The case for a Central Asian cradle built up upon the Iranian 
dGCumenta Is thus deprived of its basis. On the other hand, it 
w^as with justice remarked that the Aryan languages in Asia to-day 
are in a minoiity and stand out like isolated peaks in an ocean of 
Semitic, Asianic, Dravidian, MongoUan and Chinese tongues- 
And we have seen that the samerelatiouf held good in Hither AaU at 
the dawn of history^ Even though at the beginning of our era 
Aryan languages were spoken over a vast tract extending fmm the 
Medlterraneaii to the frontier? of duna^ w hich has only been lost 
to them aa a Jesuit of the Mohammedan and Turkish coni^uesta^ 
these languages were still almost eiciuaively merely dialects of 
Indo-Iranian as contrasted with the multiplicity of long-ebl^blishcd 
jVryan tonguca in Europe. Thus fifteen years aga the intrinsic 
probability that all the IndoHEuropcan languages wem natives of 
Asia seemed but smalL 

The disoovciT of the centum Toehariazi language m the Taiini 
basin has invalidated this aort of argumentation ; it baa recalled 
from tbe grave the old ghost of the Asiatic hypotbesU and has 
endowed the Orientaliffts with renewed vigour. The simplest 
explanation of the presence of a oen^usn language in Central A^'ul 
would bc4o regard it as a last sunivor of an origina] Atiatic 
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Aiyaii stack. To identify a wandering of ATjatks across Turkofstan 
from Enjopa in a relatiTfily late preliistoiio period m frankly 
difficult. If we wens right in regarding the Scytta as Mongols^ it 
will follow that the tide of migratioii^ which in hietorio times brought 
to Europe the Hnna and the Turks, was flowing westward already 
in the Vinth century b,c. It might have begun oven earlier—do 
not many authore see “ Bomething MongoUan ” in the Hittitea ? 
And then it would bo easy to comprehend how that flood in its 
euccwsive waves had wiped out tho AryaoH from Central A^iai 
swept them into Europe or hemmed them in to mountain vaHejTi 
such as the Tarim basin. At the sanie time the revelation of tho 
cyclic desiccation of Inner Asia has provided a motive for the great 
eiodua of tho nomads, perhaps for their very nomadiancL Such 
deeiccarion might have begim the proceas of espnlsion and ipolation 
which the incursion of the Mongols cenipleted+ The world of 
Upper Asia U historically a blank till the last centurica before our 
era. We know not what languages it may have contained. 

Finally the old catchword, £x oriente itw* which has over inspired 
the partiBaTis of an Asiatic home of the Aryans, has at last begun 
to justify iteelf against the onslaughts of those who have made 
their watchword H fc mirage orieniaie^ die Tfugtpiegelung der 
ofieflldliacAcn RvUur. But a reasoned and documented case using 
the latest disooveries for the illuminatiou of our problem haa not 
yet been put forward. 

1. The AUeged BratAgcepJialk 

The eorUer inYe&tigators of the Ajyan problem operated w'itb 
the concept of race in the anthropological as opposed to the cultural 
sense. They relied upon physical chsLractera for the identification 
of a human group which might have diffused Indo-European 
speeciL Of course, the racial features which are most obvious 
to the kymau, the colour of the eyes, the tint of the skin, the texture 
of the haiii aie only very esiceptionaUy avaiilable to guide ns in 
the case of prehistoric men. For the racial classification' of our 
remote forerunners the etlmologist miisrt perforce rely exclusively 
on the less perishable portion of the body—the skeleton^ which 
nndar favonrabb conditions endures for thousands of years. From 

^ Oft •» SAddQe, Asm e/ Men, 1^24 ; Pittacd, TAj Baest and Hisierff, 

less. 
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bonos eihiuaed frem prebiiitoric gmvea tbe atatUrt and other 
attributes oE ancient men can be roronstincted. But 
lay moat «oight oo the Miriomiation of the abuj 
preserve very peraiat^nt racial |*cuUantu^. 

SS criterSn ia the ratio of 

^hicb, when reduced to percentages, la called the 

SImila in which the breadth is 80 per cent or more 

am termed bmchwstphalic or short-headed ; ahere the ^ 

75 per cent, or lea tbe ahuU U clashed aa 

l„.fl5nd ■ indicea between 75 and 80 denote meiatvxrpkaU ekulla. 

It ahonid be noted that anthiopometrista are now feeling gi^e 

^^vinea aa to the i,-alue of the cephalic -nde^ alone aa a teat 

S and many, anoh aa Sergi and Schli^ prefer to 

Ithe contour orother details of cranial conformation. In a^ ^o 

Jhe length-breadth ratio by iteelf giv« but a very 

21 la the regions with which we are concerned the 

togn. In to ^ Mediterraneans, generally short 

dement m the post-g pop ooneem va, 

“U'o" ^1.^”“ 

'’N“i‘rt to 

Now ,t bM I aatbropologieal tj-po oomo 

was ushered in by o ^ be the *' neolithio brachycephals”. 

bom Asia. The J ^17^^ aplar rather 

In the Uj7n the short dolichocephala of the 

like a wedgp i^^n hain of the Korth. This 

and do Morgan "among others. no Ion eoi possible. The 

Thi, nople “■ 7rt„U trS^liation 

suppoaiid intruders did n . it. irvans but were still in 

r K,8‘ Ssn^. ir. PP ® f' 
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ccpbalic BkuUa from Spain, France, Bclgiiiin, Britain» and Genn^nf 
which ate pre-neolithic. That ia to aay, thcM brachyoephaLi 
although MBt-riacial were stiU just food-gatherere and did not even 
polish or dint* In the Ught of the rosidte obtained m the 
last chapter they cannot have been Ajyana. Nor la tboir Asiati 
origin any longer undisputed. Bosch Gimpera thin^ they 
coie from North Africa acroes the Straits of Gibrnttor with tha 
palaeolithic people known as Capsians. The distribution of these 
early short-heads is in fact notably western. But what is inoro 
important, a brachycephaliC skull has recently been found m a 
palaeoUthic deposit at Solutro in France. ^ Thus it is no longer 
necessary to regard the neolithic brachycephals as intrusive nor 
to postulate on invasion to account for Europoan short-headedness. 
The idea of usiiig brachyccphalisro alone to establish a link betw een 
Europe and Asia is unworkable. 

Equally unsound were the earlier attempt to Bupplemont eranio- 
lojrical by cultural data with the fame end in view, lu bis classical 
work on the Formation of French Nation, dc Mortiil^ adirntted 
that the first ehort-heads in Europe were pre-Ary an, bnt assumed 
that a fresh immigration of the same Asiatic stock, bringing wi ^ 
them the art of metallurgy and the rite of cremation, introduced 
Indo-European speech to Europe, But here we can to-d^ see a 
triple fallacT. In the first place there is no coinridonce between 
cremation ^d metallurgy. In Central Europe some oiemation 
burials are still neolithic, while throughout the Early Bronze .^e 
the prevailing rite from Britain to Crete was inhumation. Sco^y 
it cannot be proved that the rite of cremation originated in ^la ; 
even in India the oldest graves contain unburnt bodies. StiU less 
cao it be maintained that the European Bronae Age was a mere 
reflexion of the Asiatic, By ITW B.c., when the use of bronze 
was regularly established in continental Europe, our anw^m 
had evolved a whole series of forms which hove no paralieU or 
prototypa in the East. In the Aegean, where the route of the 
rontinonUl Bronze Ago lie, the di^'ergcnce of West from Ea^t can 
be traced bach to the middle of the tbitd millennium and be^me a 
Buperiority by tbo middle of the second.^ The Euiopcau ronze 
Age is a native product, rot brought ready made ttom Asia nor 
requiring an oriental invasion to explain it. Finally there is uo 

> Eeitb, AtdUfiftity <i} Man, pp. IM f. »liil pp, 8l ®'.^ 

* Sw nv JJoteti, pp 1-12 *nd 319 with litefsturs IhRre cilrt 

■ Tbs u» dI LroflM. sn slkT copper witlitO per “I | 

in bcfnK M,, mod wrai to ilftTH been mlioduQwl frero E i» 
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noticeable inere&ae in brachjcephalio akulla in Bronze Age grav^ ; 
Jong^beada are still predommant os m the neolithic pedod. 

HaweveTjin the iminodiately preceding cbalcolithic period of Cen* 
tral Europe a dJstinctLy brackjcephahc race had played an important 
part in preparing the foimdatioiis of the Bronze Age. This rasie^ 
distinguiah^ not only by craoiologi<»l marks but aJeo by a CDltnre 
of its OTiTip ia known as the bell-beaker folk or the Piospectoia ^ i 


Fip. IS. Tfpm nf IkgWr 1, AnaJtle i 2, Cypriote i 2, Weit Enmpau t 
iritaliu± Sji Cratiml InrcpeuL 


the former title is drived from the distinotiYo type of vase always 
buried in these graves, the latter from the fact that its bearers 
sought out ores and prmoue substances, while in Centml Europe 
the hist articles of value, gold and amber, are found in the same 
graves. But in continental Europe these intmdem—they were not 
very numerous—did not come from the East but from the South- 

1 On th« beltba^er folk we my pp- 121 125 , uid 105 L 
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wi^ Thtf distribution of tbeir graves—most nnmeroos in Sonth- 
weat Germnny* sporadic in Silesia and round Ruda-Pest and 
non-csdstfiut further east—alone aufficoa to esccludc the idea of 
an Asiatic immigratioiiH But the gra^ie-fumituTe ia deciatre* 
The most typical metal object is a very abort, flat* tiianguJar 
do^er with a broad teug widening to the blade without any 
dhitinct shoulder and probably inaerted into a cleft wooden or 
bone hilt with a Bctniclrcular indent whore it met the blade 
(Fig. 12, 3), This weopon is at once diatinguiahable from the 
Asiatic with its pronounced ahouJdera and narrow tang, 

as illustrated by a growing fseri^^ from Elam and Ajiau to Syria 
and Troy (Fig. 12, IJ. On the other hand the ProapcetoiB’ dagger 
is Tcry common in Wostern Europe and may ultimately have 
come thither from Egypt. 

For there ia iafact some evidence to indicate that those Prospectors 
did, in the last resort, Como from the KaKtem Mediterranean, 
though they did not reach Central Europe from that quarter. 
Both Peake and Giuffndi'EuggJeri hold that u type, which seems 
to correspond to our bell-hcaker folk, originated in the Aegean, 
where a brflchyoepbalic dciucnt is early found in the Cyclades 
and Crete, Starting thence, it Ls supposed that the ProapectoiB 
sailed westward through the Meditorranean and the Atlantic. It 
is certain that their physical and cultural types are found at an 
early date io, Sicily* Sardinia and South France* but novrhere ia 
the beU-beaker so richly or cbaracteristically develoijed as in Central 
Spain, and it looks if it was thence that the Prospeotoia diffused 
their vaws and their daggers to Britanny, South FrancOj North 
Italy and Central Europe. Be that as it may, it can hardly be 
contended that the brachjcephabc Prospectors were the diffusers 
of the Arv'an Languages in Europe. In the first plaoe they appear 
overywhetc on the continent only in Email numbers; they made 
no permanent settlements but^ like the Arabs in Central Africfli 
were merely armed traders^ They undoubteiLly e^cercised a powerful 
civilizing influence, but are not likely to have changed the Rpeech 
of the natives any more than the Arabs have ImpoBed their langnagie 
on all the negro tribes of Africai And secondly the bell-bcaker 
folk had their chief centres in just those parts of Europe where 
philologist^ and lustorians arc disposed to recognifs in histone 
times remains of pre-Indo-European languages^ such as Iberiain In 
fact, even to-day in one centre of the bcll-beaker culture, thePyreneee^ 
a non-Aryan language survives in Basque. The brachyccphalifim 
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wlucli marks tbat i^coplo i3 already obeer^'abl« in the cbalco- 
lithic epoct, and maj bo dno in part to onr Prospectors. It may 
not be imleTant to remark that tie Basque word for copper is 
vrmida, whlcfi may bo cotmccted with the Siimonan untdu^ since 
Feake ^ bas suggested that his Prospectorj were Siimcmna. 

Wo haYe now assigned to its proper place in the formation of 
European metallurgy the biachycephalk element and at the 
same time excluded it from tbe Aryan mee. It may here be 
ccinveiiient to mention the megalithio culture ■ aince Peake 
attributes its diffusion to his Prospectors. The monuments in 
question, the huge stone gravies known as dolmnna, passage-gravcs 
and coi^ered galleries, and the associated monolithic pillars and atone 
circles» do indeed afford one of the most conspicuous links between 
Europe and Asia^-especiahj India. In Europe megalithio tombs 
are scattered all along the coasts of the Kortb Sea and the Atlantic 
and on the shores of the Western Mediterranean to reappear in 
Bulgaria and on the Black Sea, whence they extend across the 
Caucasus into Korth Persia, while another group emerges in Xorth 
Africa, Syria and Palestine and again, moiit significant of all, in 
South India and Asaam. Mo»t archaeologists consider that the 
idea of constructing these unwieldy tomba was diffused by a 
maritime mce who set out from the Eastern MediterrancAn in the 
search for metals and precious substances ^ for there U a rongh 
coincidence between the distribution of the monninents and 
the substances in question. It ia supposed that those early voyogem 
established trading stations or even dynasties where they found 
the objects of f&cir quest and initiated the natives into their eoJt 
of the dead and the architecture which it inspired. In some form 
tbls view seems to me to be the right one, but none of its advocates 
have identified thdr Ir^asur^^eker* with Aryans* Sirct caffe them 
PhoenJoians, Peake names them Prospectors and connects them 
with the Sumerians, Elliot Smith derives them from the Ancient 
Egyptians, and Pwny, elaborating his views, considers them scioaa 
of Pharaoh's housct “ Children of the Sun.” Clearly then if the 
dolmen idea bo of oriental origin^ the navigators who diffused it 
cannot bo the bearers cf Indo-European speech. 

There is, however^ a school which holds that mcgflrlithic archi¬ 
tecture originated In the Morth or West of Eurapo and spread thence 

1 Age, \aieat dlAcmiisfi of tbr etbnologj a£ the lb«riin 

r^iMuU wiU bf found EH Ir, PPL 1L0> 

■ On tbe <rnltiire HW perry, TA* of ieiE4, 

ir and w, nnci, for Mumpe, mj pp. ICO ft,, HO, ww 3Se. Feakn. lot oit. 
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eastwards^ Tie advocates of a North EurDpeaa cradlo for the 
Aijans might seize oo lliis id^ m a support for tbcir theaia and a 
brief digression may be penmUed here to examine their contentiDiis^ 
ft is pointed out that the megeJithio tombs of Scandinavia and 
Britain cover a purely neoHthio furniture ; in Spam and the 
Caucasus the tombs oontain copper qbjeotsi while in North Africa 
and India the grave goods indude iron implements. Moreover, 
some consider that the ScaodiunviaiL tombs are tj^logicallj 
the most primitive. So it is proposed to reverse the usual account 
of their diffusion and locate the original focus of dolmens in Denmark. 
Thence, it is suggested^ tall sea-rovers with golden locks, the 
forenmncis of the VikingSp set out in glorified dug-outs for Earbary 
and India. Wilke ^ has sought to buttress such a thesis by 
addudng ceramic paraliels, and Christian * seems inclined to ooimeet 
the blondes of Libya, known to the Egyptians and Herodotus, 
with dolmen-builders come from the icy North. Unfortunately 
Wilke's parallels are chosen haphazard from a mass of material 
disparate in origin and date and so cany no conviction, while 
Haddom’ has noted that no dolmens occur whore the blonde 
Kabyles are purest and most abundant* In any caso^ there are 
c^ndasive reasons against connecting the dolmen-builders, oome 
they from North or South, with the Aiyane^ Tho distribution 
of m^lithic moniunents in Europe Itself lies principally in 
territories which on the consensus of opinion were Aryanked only 
late—France, Britain and Spain. In North-west Africa and 
Palestine we know do Aryans, and finally in India the dolmens 
are located in precisely those parts which were last conquered 
by the Aryans ■ in the north dolmens are absent* 

It results from the foregoing analysis that Asia’s claim to the 
parentage of the Aryans or of the neolithic civilization in Europe 
cannot be established by an inspection of skull forma; the brachy- 
oephals as such are neither speoifically Asiatic nor invariably 
Aryan. At the same time we have become acquainted with two 
groups of people very possibly of oriental (not apecifically Asiatic) 
affinities who played an important part m the civilizing of Europe 
—the bell-beaker folk, who opened up regular trade routes through 
the interior of our eontinent^ and the dolmen-builders whose 
maritime enterprise may have introduced the natives of its coasts 

^ M^UkriidiMr. 

* AntkmpoM, ia2l-S. p. fiS3- Cf* p- ■boT^ 

■ Op. ciL, p, 3S. 
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not onl 7 to tho cult of ttc dead but to aome at least of tbo arta |f 
of civilization, Ndthcr of these peoples tvoto either Aryan or nativea 
of Central A^La. Bnt the oidtural material from the latter region 
which ia rapidly accumulating providisa the baab for a more 
planBible case than can bo built up from mem cranial 
mc3!t5urciiicnts. 

2. The Vase Painters 


At the very dawn of the food-producing era the shadowy but 
stately ontlinog of a myatcrions civilization, maiciitic in its range, 
transcendental in Bignihcance for human progress, are to-day I 
beginning to emerge from the morning mjete that cover the £Cene 
of history ns the last glaciers retreat. It appears from the Yellow , 
Sea to the Adriatic as the first mauifeatation of men who had made 
the groat advance from a food-gathering to a food-producing 
economyp The diptinetivo trait which holds together the far-flung 
mmifleations of this primordial civilization ia the art of vase- 
painting.^ Beyond that few. if any, significant points of community 
can be isolated. The vasc-paintora indeed everywhere tiDed tho j 
soil, but it is not clear that they all poeseflaed domestic animak ^ 
At Anau^ in Turkestan, for instance, the lowest stratmn di^losed 
rematnfl of cultivated planta. but the bones of domestic animals 
only made their appearance at higher levels. The vase-painters 
i^m generally polished atone, and almoet certainly were acquainted 
with copper, • but distinctive types common to distant areas are 
lacking. The reader may then think that vase-painting is but a 
slender thread upon which to hang far-reaching historical conclusions. 

But consider a moment what that art implies. To paint your 
clay with a permanent indelible colour which will not be destroyed 
but fixed by firing, that waa a ti ebniquo the secrets of which 
am not likely to have been twice discovered- One flash of genius 
in the brain of a nameless inventor made possible that art of which 
Attic vasea and Doulton china are but elaborationa, Nevertheless, 

I must insist at the outset that the painted pottery which concerns 
□3 is very far ffom being the same everywhere. From place to 
place the forms, technique, designs, the very aim of the artist. 


^ On tlfl e-n*”* ouaftioo coomJt etpteiajlj' T. J. Atm in 
Sim^, Setfie* D, I, 2 (Ge6lo|^ Bomy et Chinn, 1626), H. F^kftrt, Siidiw 
in B»iil PMtwy l*a -V(sr Maul [R Aftthroip, Inalit.. Oecrtiail*! P*I™. *. 1®^). 
fi, PW1 H!t, in jr^nawEl dt bt DMJfalim tit PtfM, ton. md B. Pompel*?, fiiliforalwnt 

ipt 

^ This u no eritwuHi ol 4bKl-iitfl iku. 
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^ffer profoiindij. And at all Hites the painted fabrics appear 
before ua tsntaliaiiigly perfect j tre can only follow what is, 
atethcticaily, a netrogresBion. Nevertheless, the diSbsion of this 
niagiuficent art miubt, I think, denote a migration of culture if not 
of peopliw. The immense range of its distribution in space is enough 
to aewunt for very wide divergencies. Along latitude 40* our 
matenal IS dispersed from longitudes 15" to 120“ I {The sites are 
marked x on our map.) 

First we meet painted sherds in the prehistoric midden-heaps 



Fto. 13. T^ud Thw, fmm the of Hc^q, Chio*. (AIt« AnJe™™,.) 


of Japam Then in China we have the newly discovered Yang 
bhao cultiire of the pioviiices of Honan and Chih-li, and further 
nest round the hcad^waters of the Hwang-ho in the frontier districts 
of Kan^u (^g. jgj. Thereafter we must cross the now desert 
nplands of Chinese Turkestan to pick up the thread aguin in 
T am^piaat Ansu near Sfetv, in KJiorassan, and on the Belmund 
m ^ifctaii. And finally, after an almost unbroken gap, wo have 
another se™ of sites in Europe U.g;un;ng on the Dniepr near 
Kiev and estendiPg mto Transylvania, Bulgaria, Thessaly and South 
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Italy.i At the Bame time soath of the inoontein axis 
va™ afe faiown from the Punjab,* Baluduetan » Elam, the valJeys 
EupIiiBtea, Cappadocia, Sjria, Palestine and tbe 
Jute Valley, Such a distribution and ita discontinuity are 
uninteUi^ble on the existing geogmphy of Asia and Emope. But 
in the sir or seven thooeand yeara which have iutenened since 
that diffusion began, deserts and seas have oontracted and expanded, 
foresta advanced and retreated - aitee li^o Ajaau^ now in tbe desert, 
or Petreuy on the Bessarabian steppe were fringed with woodland 
when man settled there and hunted the wild boar. In fact, the 
authoK of our culture seem to have skirted the grasslands frii^ng 


Fifl. 14. Fkinlwd Vwt fjtttii Biii« L 


the forest and shunned the open steppe aa mnch as the desert. 
And in climatic changes the motives as well as the direction of 
these wanderings may he understood. The cyclic desiccation of' 
Asia studied by Elworth Huntingdon * was a factor which indneed | 
early man stfli on the borderh'ne between food-gathering and food- i 
producing to roam from one end to the other of an as yet uncrowded ( 
world. 

^ Cretfl ic delibentclj «i»^Iiadjcd, kiko Ibe oldevt pertiery itiew Ib osEvJntcd 
MHdl the neir twhmqve w*e pnhftblT iflirt>dD«jd fjxHn when it wmlTmudh 

- whm th* peiiit«d WlhTt Bi»y partly be «mt£mpanry with the 

innjeed fabcuw of neoliihic iTunimii ^ ^ 

■ liiu^r^ Lmd^ Nm. September 30, 1024. Fiato V| bfW, 

■ AwtM. Sump pp, lOS ft, nl, jraaltL 

4 ^ ^ Mjrm in C^ M., I, pp. iS-M, 
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I pottery, evtm the eldest, ia each area more 

r^tneted m temporal thaa ia spatial mnge. Not only have a serica 
of aaccesMve cultoios asBociated with painted fabrics come te lidit 
at a givoii Bite or group of sitea-two wttlemente at Suaa in Elam 
for example, four at Anau in Tuitestan, tft o phases at Cucuteni 
m^iun^ and m South Russia aa a whole, two periods again 
m T^ly. But farther, the beginniofp of such art am them^ves 
“ synclwoncuia m its eevicraL provmccs. In Elam and 
VB^ aiere being painted by 6000 B,a ; in Thessaly and the 
UJciaine it seems unnecessary to go back much bevund 3000* 
oldest Chinese and Transcaspian material is rtiU really undatable * 

. Sneh ehmuoloipcal disparities are a salutary warning against 
1 fi^buting the technique to any single and unmiied ethnic 

( rtock In two thousand yeara much croaaing and hybridiEation 
may bave taken place. The process of diffusion may jjartly have 
taken the form of intertribal borrowing. Yet in those remote ages 
worlds population was smaUer than to^y and even furt^r 
from constituting a coutinumn over which cultural eddies might 
? P™P“eated. Actual popular raovemente of tha nature 
/ outhned m the last paraph seem a necessary postulate to account 
for the dispersion of our material. It is therefore not illegitimate 
^ to inquire what racial element or clcmente assisted La such diffusion, 
ansirer to that question should materially help in the solution 
of the problem of the onginal focus of the art. The sites we have 
enumerated duster in a strikuig manner around the groat east- 
to-wc5t mountain spine which divides the Eurasian land mass in 
twain. Now anthropologists consider that the same batrier 
separatwl the regions where two great branches of the human race 
were charac^rod : south of the axis the brown Eurafrican 
douchooephals, north of it the Eurasiatic braebycophais.* The 
question just raised would then resolve itself into tbia; Were tha 
first v-ase^paintera Emafrican or Eurasiatic f The former view ia 
mis^ned by Elliot Smith and Perty* among others, the latter 
by Chnstiaii and to eomc extent by Peake. The skeletal remains 
as yet available for study are hardly decisive. The skulls from 

hy Othen both to pra-dyiaurtio Enypt 


. r 
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* HirildtHi, Races, ml 142 t 

* If ^ S'™ CitiluaHim, PPL ^ L 
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tbe graves found in ChjnBi India^ ElAm and South Mosopotamia 
havo aot been publieiLeA No adult buxiab are yet knopm from 
TuikcftaD, South Kusf^ia or Thes$saly at tbo p&nod in que&tioiip 
and for these areas we have to rely on atray HhnllH . or on the ekoLotonji 
of infants buried under the houses. The meaaurementB of the extant 
materia) gives the following results: The infants from the oldest 
settlement at Anati,^ the predynastSc Egyp^ns and the vaae- 
padnters from Molfctta * in South Italy were all dohehooephalio 
of the type oia&sed by Sergi as Srediterfanoan^ One out of lour 
skulls oxhumed in BiiJgariar* belonging perhaps to a late phase 
of our culturSf and probably one individuai from Cucuteni in 
HouiELBnia ■ belonged to the same stock. On the other hand^ 
two of the Enigarian akullsp one from Oucuteni and one from 
Levkas * in West Greece, were markedJy brachycephalic. FioaUy 



FlO. la. Pkintod Yue trdin SuU It. 


the two first-named sHea and an older village in Thessaly yielded 
meaatocephalic craniap that from Bulgaria belonging to a man 
whose tallness may denote an infusion of Konho blood. 

These scanty data etiffioe at Least to show thatp whatever 
migrationa did diffuse our material > they did not take place in an 
eibnologicat vacuum. The admixture which wo envisaged above as a 
possibility appears as an aotnality in Roumanla and Bulgaria. The 
cm common olement in the skeletal remains would favour the view 
that the centre from which the cerELimc art radiated lay south of 
the mountain axb and that its bearers wore a braneb of the 
Eurafrican. race. That stock U still represented in India and Persia 

* ^rpi in PnmpellTp Op, utl. 

> Ouldot FF^ ^1. ST. uid SLS. 
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The Afliatic sites wtcnc painted pottety has tamed up do indeed 
coincide xftther closely with the earliest contree where Arjam 
appear. An Iranian dialect, So|fdian, was spoken in Kansu m the 
third century A,D.^ and the same Chinese district is not far removed 
from the domain of Tocharian (page 8 above). We have alre^y 
noted the signihcance of the new discoveries from the Punjab, 
and now we can ehfeaa the unpublished finds from the Hclmund 
(? Hara'uvatis) in Seistsn where the might be 

located. In Fcreia and Transcaspia the wares in question fall 
within the range of the earliest Iranian culture. Finally South 
Russia is by many associated with the first centre of European 
Ai}-ans and we were led to locate the anocstore of the Unllcnea 
in Thessaly (psges 60 and 58 above). 

Not only so ; the vafie-paintera were, like the Aryans, possessed 
of copper and, at Anaui, the same people appear before ua as the 
domesticators of the Asiatic CftWi the Asiatic Ovif I'ljsei, which 
win become the turbary sheep of “ neobthio ” Europe, and, most 
powerful argument of all, of the desert horee Eifuut oriaifu# 
Piimpellyi, according to Duerat the first ewift horse to bo tamed 
and the ancester of the Bronze Age horses of Europe and Sithei 
Aflia.^ These animals wore among those known to the primitive 
Aryans, and they were very likely intredured into Bouth-ftasteni 
Europe together with the arts of meUUurgy and i,-a3e-paiiiting 
by migrante from Central jVsia. Thus the painted pottery appears 
ns a sipnificaiit link between Europe and those areas of Asia once 
occupied by Indo^Eurepean speech and associated, at least in 
Trenscaspia and South Ruasia, with animab classed as Aryan, 
It cannot, however, be assiuned forthwith that our quest 
is ended. Having eliminated from our survey the painted wares 
of and Canaan we are very little neater an unitary culture. 

The I^e diveigencre that were noted in the case of the vase- 
painting culture taken as a whole infect the remaining greupe 
in Asia and Europe save that cerUin domestic animals are comumn 
to Europe and parte of Asia. Aa soon as we desert the attract 
unity obtained by isolating and emphasising the ore fact of 
ceramic decoration and envisage instead concrete regional grou^ of 
cultureSp iacoherenM of tta whole atructuio becooiue glaringly 


‘ F*S*t, p, 45S. Tte K*nm prttmty is not dealt with by bat a preliminafT 
puhUcatuin hy Andanaon ia girre m PI^ ■ , , Aoiu 1 ■ 

- mwrrt PUiapaUy. voL ii. Tte d« W*. 

« tia other haud,^ aniajai and the ti«K *« tie only *?«»» Utalj to Itara 
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maniJeet, With their individuftliEation the aeverd conatituent 
Acetiom fif the whole tend to fall ap^. At the &amo time the 
i iihueDce of e^truDeoiie cultures, omitted from the £iet survey, those 
of the Miuoans of Crete or the historical Sumcriana for instaiice;^ 
obtmd^ itself as a diaturbliig factor. Without going into the 
intricacies of oeramic technique, so admirably handled jq Mr, 
Franlrfqrts monograph^ Jet us note a fewaimpk points. 

To begin with Europe/ the regions from the Dniepr to tbc nAlt 
includibg BtiJgsjia do form an UDitary province te which. South 
Italy may with some reservations bo attached, but the oldeet 
culture of Thessaly resoJubely refuses to be amalgamated with the 
North Balkan group. Nothing could be more different in forms, 
technique and ornament than the first neolithic pottery of North 
Greece and that of Transylvania. Yon may see the contrast in 
The^ly itself when the true North Balkan culture and pottery 
do int^de into the eastern comer of that district in the second 
neolithic period. In the north the ware la thick and true handica 
are unknown; in the south the vases are very fine and equipped 
with a variety of very neat handles. In the north the spiral and 
meander are the teadjug niiOtiveB and polychroray is freely employed ; 
in Thessaly the pattei^s are purely rectilinear and are executed 
in only one colour. There are indeed a few features besides tho 
fact of pamting common to both areas : female figurines of clay 
were manufactured on both sides of the Balkan lunge^ some of tho 
oelt types are snnjlar, sun-dried brick * may possibly have been 
used in both proviaoas for building, and a stray stone seal from 
Tbessaly might be compared to clay stamps from Transylvania 
and Bnlgana^ But the types of figurine are far from identicaj^ 
and the long pombed houses of Transylvania do not yet appear 
in Greece. 

If Bignjfieant links between either European group and Asia 
be sought, the investigator is in the same quandary. The oriental 
matenal faJ]j into a multiplicity of distinct cuitures* Anau I 
constitutes a group apart no more closely related to Susa than to 
predjmastic Egypt * Susa I with the early paintod pottery from 
Bushire on the Persian Gulf and from Southern Baby Ionia (Ur) foims 
^ Shs my UiHHi, PPL ud 15 ^ 1 ^ 9 . 

» Aj^^hcHDniH J in Opntf^ Gmm (Bulh, pp, lO-SOl. In 

ScMlh Etiifta I nnw think tht.% tfaif inei pliuhlo tirurtltrcf 
mnj him bwn bdii of mck brick. 

" p. 7S, If thii ornr-cBtinutev th« itiieertBid 

Morrt, lArutdim. FuDipcUv hkv« matlv exMaerated tbo 

memldAQoet brtwEKa Sum and 
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ADother dJAtinct group to Bs^Iacliist^ and India may perhapa 
be added.^ Su&a II on tbe qtlmr hand U connected by ita pottery 
with Northern Mesopotamia and even Palostme-Syriaj but (Sverges 
fundamentally from its predeces^r Susa I." (Cbmporo Figg, 14 
and 154 The position of the Chinese wai^ is stall very uncertaiiL 
The two European groups show pointa of contact with aU these 
diatinct Asiatic familieSs but with 00110 more than another. 

At Anau the first settlers did Live in mud-brick huta as did 
some European villagers and those of Susa and India, audj like the 
Thessalians and a]$o aome early Falestfniau peoples and the Aegeana 
of Melos^ buried children in jars under the houses. But they 
manufactured no figurine.% ussd no seals or clay stamps^ knew not 
the spiral motive and employed a oeramic iechni^tio and a set 
of vase forms v^ry different from the Thessalian or North Balkan- 
Ukranjan. At the same time they and all the other Asiatic va«e- 
painters save those of China made use of perforated peor-shapgd 
or spheroid mace^heods of stone which were unknown in South-east 
Europe at the period which concerns us. On the other hand if 
we come down to the third settlement at Anau (there were four 
in the oMia) the European poralleb are more numerous { for both 
female figurines and cUy or stone Beak are en^unterod But by 
this epoch the other links which were uniting Europe and Trans- 
caspia have dissolved; for the camel had by now been domesticated 
(he appears even m the second village), and painted pottery k rm, 
while moDOchrome vasee made on the potters' wheel piedominate- 

But the figuiineB and scab and clay stamps appear at Anau 
in conjimction with other phenomaua which oie relatively southeriL 
The south b evidently the home of a cresoenlr^haped copper tickle 
with a looped tang like Fig. 16, 1, with parolieb at Kish in 
Babylonia and in Elam in period IT and of the art of alloying copper 
with lead, which was Sumerian. Probabiy the uee of the potters' 
wheel was learned from the same quarter. But Bome of the finds 
point to influence from the Bouth-west. That k undeniablj the 
case with a pin terminating in a double apiial—a Trojon-Cycladic 
typch—and a beak-spouted jug which, if not inspired from Cretep 
would at least be Anatolian. The Btamps and figurinea may then 
have come to Anau from the same quarter and have reached 
Europe independently. As a matter of fact the clay stimi|s do 

^ The aberil< luwqght from Soiitan liy Sir AmH mreru^j i-eiy hkribe 
BKbTtwiui ftQil the irte l\m m tbe way from UHopoJUmia lo Indio. 

* Ibut^ pp. 4a L Mr Fntiter iftket the oppcula Tirw. 
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^ ot {jftjnted! Hence an timaifiration from Anau in ita thi^ 

JMr t>, ^i'i I' migration connect Aaau with the west 

^ ^ to iov. b«0 ™ ti. op ita 

a foon on tlfl in -rf 1 *^ * hollow heiiUBplMrieal btitton with 

•hortJi^Vn Sl^ “ “r“ wUa we rtoll 

n““°'? *” *'■“ ®“”P” "“*»*•' "“3- be oiled 

are to h- *^”P*cuJtures, but alwaj^a dispcised^ gpi^aU 
Tmneat'MT ■ in Armenia, the Punjab, at an unceHaia date in 
nscaspia and m the Honan province of China (Pie. J3l but 

wnani^^ a Tunning spiral coa^titute the very basis of the 
ornament aa m Transylvania and the UViaiuo. The meander 

regions, ha# so fa^ 

fpL «haract^i» the Asiatic pottery from Eiam 

intruder^' in^ * Kansu, but m Europe only appear as stray 
of the Ufcrariifl^ ^motne framework in the second cultural phase 

^ vase^upports and pedesEdled 
fewb which are leading forms in the oldest North BaiCpainted 

nhi^ paraitcia in hfesopetamia, but amo^ cult- 

ffthriiv. ^ Sumerian and unconnected with the painted 

Again, theriomorphie vase#, 
fomd with painted ware in Europe, recur at Susa and the Punjab 
but #e«m most at home in eastern Asia ilinor and the Caucasus, 

befr^JI’nT'*'”' A* “1 some oneicplained parallels 

Soii+K Rii feuth-east Europe. Some tripod vases from 

thrbu fr ol^ than period H) are exactly tike 

: ** A find no analogies in the 

, Again the prohistoiic villagers of China 

^ TO nng# of m^I-sheiJ, and similar ornaments are found with 
in po ry in Baluchistan and Thessaly, irhile the prehistoiie 


cf, P*- >® 1 ““t* th" apoated 

* ^mppllv. Toi, I, tit asg, 

, ^ % 1- 

* Ibid-. Ga (t-B, ^ 

3t,4.G.W., liT, !». 73, % tS. 


vase; ibid., pL viiii 
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elflue bracelets of Quna ^ bftvu [waliolB in Egypt^ Thfesaaly and 
Italy. 

Enough has no^ beon mid to domonEtrato that tho attempt 
to cryatalLlKc out of the general coinple^f mwEch painted pottery 
oocuxfl, a Emglq and pecuJiar group common to Europe and Asia 
leads to a cul-de-aiiC. Wo may stiU believe that thk oei-atiiio art 
iwaa intiodueed into Europe from Asia ^ and that perhaps \^uth more 
conddetLce than bcfoiOp but wo cannot iaolato nny specifically 
Eorasiatic culture asBociated therewith to contrast to an Eurafdcan 
or Africo-Aaiatic. So we come hack to the abstract unity with which 
wc started and to the Bamo hypothetical wandcreia as jtti vehicles^ 
Now in no ease can the earlier deseendante, ethnic or cultural, 
of theae assumed migrants be convincingly and unambiguously 
connected with Aryans. On the other hand their heirs ean i a &everal 
Inatano^ be shown to have entered into the qompoflition of non- 
Indo-European peoples. 

That is obviouely the case w ith the piedynastic f^^ptiaua who, 
although BUTAiviug into Estorical Left no traces of Indo- 

European speech in the Egyptian language. Of the cuiiiegt vase^ 
painters of Susa 1 and South Mesopotamia it is not possible to 
speak with the same confidence^ M. Pettier would indeed see in 
the former proto-Elamitea, wEle Dr. Hall still thinks that the earliest 
prehistoric people of Ur may have been SumeTtaas.® Mr. Frankfort 
combats both these assertionj, and hi^ arguments are veiy 
powerful.® Even loas can an ethnic label be attached to tho 
inhabitants of Anau I.* But tbe people of Susa II are connected by 
a ^'Uriety of traits with an ancient population which baa left ita mark 
in the pre-Sunii^Tian levels of Assnr, in Cappadoda and North Syna, 
and whoso artistic stylo survived iu Palestine into Profeseor 
MacAIister'e " Second Semitic"" period ® as liL Vincent ■ has leicently 
demODstrated. That is to eay this culture and this pamted warn 
belonged to the population of the mountain zone cncIrcUng the 
Fertile CresMint on the North. We need not here ask whether 
that population should be designated “ SemitiO or whether It did 
not rather represent Aiiianic ** proto-Hittites aome of its membcis 

^ On t|k«e BW Arne, ojx cit, nnd AndBrafoci in I'ot. Sim,, D, L Ip p. 14 1 nirt* 
bJbq tho c«lU there G^^ared Bind tha Eton£ beul of fig. 4 which is imm 

Irom Anin Ul (or TYj^ PdmpeUj^ fig. 33S- 

* Man, XCT, 1. 

* Ci- L&n^donp I, p 062 . for mn. oppout# Tiaw+ 

* Frankfort, up. cih. jvp, 62 Bzid tO U. 

* Sxcawiiiftju at IvtcI IIL 

* T, pp. 01 ff. 
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wore a g03rt of a style of headdicaa wo tave learned to 

know among the (p^ 28). It is enough for that the 

cnneifoitn toata know no Aryans in these Togioma during the period 
of the earJy painted |jottery * or, in the case of Palestine, only as 
isolated intnidere in an essentiaHy Somitie regioiu As for the 
Chinese pottery, the skulls found mth it look quite like the present 
inhabitantB of North CSLina ” to ]ttr. Dudley Buitonj® and the tri pod 
vaeea seem to b& prototypes of the Li-tripods of bronzo nacd under 
the early Chinese dynastios. 

If so many of the earliest va$a-pBanting peoples were not Aryan, 
it is highly unlikely that the initial masters in the art were euch or 
that the migrants to Europe belonged to that stock* This con¬ 
clusion is fortified by cultural oonaideratiociB. The numerous 
female figuriikes in South-east Europe point to the Cult of a Mother 
Goddess of whom Indo-European icligiotia terminology preaeiveB 
no remimeeenco (page 81). In the economy of the vase-pamtem 
agriculture wa'? fundamental—it has eiren bwn questioned whether 
the Sugians of period I had any domestic animals at all—with the 
Aryans we suspect that it w^as only a secondary source of nourish- 
: ment. When vasc-paEnterB had domestic animals^ the pig was 
always proniinent, sometiiDes the most prominent; * we have had to 
. query the domcetication of swine among the Aryans (page 83). 

The idea that the diffusion of painted pottery in Euraeia was the 
work of Aryans remains a h^nkly attractive bypotheais. Some 
* day it will be refuted or verified by further excavation in Iran 
I and Central Asia. Till that happens the w'sight of evidence is 
against it, and we ahoJi pursue otir quest for some group of renininft 
■ which con with greater con£dence be connected with Aryan peoples* 

But though the claim of these Asiatic inunigrants to the name 
Aryan be provisionally rejected, their role in the formation of 
civilization in Europe needs a w ord of appreciation. Firstly must 
two waves of land-seekers be postulated ^ That would geem to be 

^ AndruF, litchtarUmp^l Irt A*wr^ pk, iliU xad adfiJ c-/: ct. 

Fnnkfcai-, p. SS. 

* CL pi 23 * th0 pi^nt^ p^ttwy <if Cappadp™ wm very likdj om- 

tvmpcfrKry wiUi tha B^putie Kitlem^nr thm fenevra t* ui from ihe C#pp«ufld*a 
TabMa, Or. Ckrutuii ic4«ed repijbnU ibe MtUTvJunn of tho PolottkULMxi ud 
■fewna Suflun pottery % proof of i\iyAll inSoeri^, b44t stEDcet ia the AtniF bitmth 

thn uzDb qiUfUty ie taeMU work Iroffl A^uud-podda^ tomplo flt 
ol'Otriiid Ui Semitio loipirBtloa (tv, pp, &ik1 ] 9 ^} I Both 
oontenlimu hTv ^lully perrerae, 

* XXV, la 

^ Bo ia CfaiaA, mt Auu, m BdoUi Mnd Soulb Italy. 
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implied m tte contr&st between the first neolithic mltiire of Thee&aly 
*nd the North Baikctn. Yefc the first band have left no trae^ of 
their passaf^e either on the western coastai of iVnatoUa or la South 
Ru^ia. It is still just possible that the two contrs^^ted culture 
belong to diSeieut branches of the same tri be, the pecuharities of the 
more northerij being due to intertorngiing wi th another ethnio group 
which we shall Icam to know aa I>anubian, The eolomKta who 
established themsetvea in the Ukraine, Tranajlvanta and Bulgaria 
murit in any caae be supposed to have come thither by land from 
Central Aaia. That does not Deoessarily mean that they travelled 
along the steppe north of the Caspian and the Caneasoa. There ia 
another route from Central Aflia south of the range through the 
vallev^s of the Kura and the Kion (the ancient Fhasin)^ and 
then along the Black Sea coasts. As a matter of fact painted pottery 
is said to have been found in the Crimea, and in the Araxes valley 
va$e3 have been discovered ^ which^ more than any others known 
to the author, resemble at oniio the European and Aaiatio stylef^ 
although the? apparently belong to a relatively late epoch. A 
journey through these valleys would help to explain the special 
analogies between the culture brought to Europo and that 
floitriahing in. the North Mesopotamian region. ’WTiatever route they 
followed, the immigrauta only began to settle down when they 
reached the extremely fertile Loesa lands, now the ** blaeh-oaTth 
belt, on the edge of the forests on the western, tnaigin of the steppe 
(upon which ranged other more nomadic peoples). 

Here in the valleys of tho Dniepr* Bug, Dniestr^ Truth, Sereth 
and their tributaries they established their vtlJages, tilling the 
maiwelloUfily fruitful soil and very likely adding to such head 
of domestic stock oa they had brought with them by intcrbreediiig 
with local speeiea such as the wild awine. And very early indeed 
they CTO^Lsed tho Carpatbiann to sottlo on the hoad-watetB of the Alt 
ia Transylvania. And thus they mtroduoed the "neolithic"* 
civilization into Central Europe. It is, however^ unlikely that they 
found these regions absolutely deserted and there are indications 
of early admivtuTe with other races. The brachycephals, attested 
by the skulls from Bulgaria and KauiiiBJiia mentioned abovep 
may have, it is truen been numbered among the ori^nal migrants 

^ Cf. C*uen in l^A-4., xxili. llS IT. Hu sup hew LhA^T^uiMtuudKU 
momidA lie iJong, h line feUjaimii^ Asmu mad tbs black-cAHJi belt of Ru^4L 

* At Kizil Vutll, imp, AkA. EoMtn,, mxix. (iBOd). |pp. I The 

froiD ilOu- Eniran, by Fimskfisi (pL t, usJ camputd by him tolkbrufi 

from SiUh I If}* il cbviMJ^y ^ 
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from AsJa. But n^ertaiu feature in tho material from the Ukreitie^ 
TranaylvanJa and Bulgaria, most notably the spiral omaEugnt 
on the vasesp lead ua to think that the Asiate were there amalgamated 
with other tribes of Mediterranean affinities and more lowly cultnre ^ 
with whom we shaU Efoon becorno better acquainted. At a BtlQ 
date signs of Nordie influence will be no^cod among the 
-painterfl. Finally in TraruylvanJa the peasants found them- 
Ewives in a land of gold, and perhaps the command of this wealth 
^ht them into oonmiereial relations with the Aegean, Anatolia^ 
ana even Mesopotamia and Egypt ■ certain it is that civihasatjon 
upon the banks of the Alt early blossomed forth into urban luxury7 


ISi Typr* ol Ip MnopotAnuAii (Trej VI); Earopwi 

(Switxcrknd); 3, TnusyUmni ^; 4, Otueaif^ 

NeFcrtheless the culture of the vase-pmnters in thia area remained 
eg^ntialjy Asiatic; even in the Bronso Age a sickle waa there in 
use which diverged from all European models and was derived 
from the cresoent-shaped typo with looped handle that we have 
met in Elam, Turkesitau, and Bahylonia (Fig. 16)* Perhaps it waa 
owing to their oiientaHsm that tho remarkahie civilizations of 
South-east Europe were eventually aubmerged by more truly 
occidental culturas. 

^ See the PMemtiofu mAde In J^sira, pp, 15S-flO; ef. StyrM la h 

ppt 80 f,; hBp touftrer* b nuriA^n m imuinioa vnkdff™ 

to tli4 But poicKL. It b |iuti in ttat pnioa timt ihu moCive u fcrond; ui me 
lit«T phM it b duBolTisd intn circles ud U% 
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3. The and tAc Iron Age in Entop^ 

There ie yet pbsm of cultuml developiDcnt m which the 

wort of immigmnti? from Cebl^l Asia is in the eyes of some 
authorities discernible—that is with the maugtiratioii of iion^ 
working. Some would ascribe the mtroduction of the oew Eneta] 
to the Aryans as BOch+ others would see in its bringcrB the last wave 
of Aryan invaders from Asia; the ]ato M. do Morgan called them 



Ti 0 . 17,. Ei^Ted cf the Early Imo Agi^ 1, GiMJfr plate &ooi 

; 3, Pkle td a Utb& 


frankly Celts. C6uld it be proved that the European Iron Ago 
was in reality ushered in by an Aryan migration from Central Asla» 
even by tho last wave of that migration, the general thesis of a 
Central Asian origin would be established ^ for after aU it la only 
in the Iron Ago that the Aryan peoj^oa of Europe—Hellenoa^ 
BomanSp Colta—are reoogniiable with abeohitc certainty^ 
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It ifl to-day ^ncrally accepted that the earliest centrof^ pf owil- 
wPtkiQg on a large scale lay eemewhore in the Hittite realm of 
northern Afiia Minor (page 29 )« At the same time the Early Iron k 
Age Civilization of Central EuropOp the EO-caJIod Hallstatt cniturei ^ 
shows fltich close affinitiea with that of the Caucasus that only 
a racial drift from one end to the other of the Danublan-Sonth 
Russian plain will e^tplam them* Kow this Hallstatt civihsEation 
belonged to and was diffused by the Celts and Tllyrianfl, More¬ 
over, the Early Iron Age geometric cnlturo of Greece and the 
VUlonova culture of Korth Italy are^ aa wo have already ficen, 
connected by flomo authorities very closely w ith that of HalkUtt 
and attributed to the Hellenes and Italici respectively. If then 
the connections between the Caucasus and Central Europe do 
heboien a dependence of the latter area on the fonner the orientalist 
case will be well nigh established^ 



Fia, IS. Imii Breechn. Keban j 2. Sneamiolap ItaJj- 


The parallels between the material exhumed from graves In 
the great cemetery explored by Baycm, Virchow^ and Chontre 
at ICoban ^ on the road across the Gaucasus from Vladhivkaz to 
Tiphlis, and that from the necropolis of Hallstatt in Upper Austna 
and other rites in Central Europe^ are indeed nuinerous and exact. 
But they fall into two perfectly diatinct ptoupe- We have in the 
Caucasu.'i on the one hand objects w'hich recur to the ^ est at 
Hallstatt or other contemporary cemeteries of the 
Age and on the other ty pes which iu Europe belong to a diatinot y 
earlier period^ the Middle or even the Early Bronze Age. 
duality h scarcely compatible with the doctrine of a one-si 
dependence of the West on the East. 


*■ Publubed hv Cbrntre, itmikrop, it CamWMt f 

Jt, dfl Miwpmn, iiiuia* 'iJil iCatfiCadtfi laSd* ^ A£k a hut 

* An liMl ol thns* u by Wlk&* pp. -p 

viUiMit t-n.'k-i into i^count chroeclQ^OU. diiffw®iu?CSv 
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Let ufl oooLdei the former group. Both the folk buried at 
Koban and those laierred or, earlier, inuraed at Halktatt were 
great hor^mea^ and there ate manj iiemarkabLe slitkilaritaes in the 
bits and horso-trappings found at both cemetcnK. P^cularlj 
striking are the openwork pendants often shaped like bella (Chantre^ 
pL 7umu 9)- warriors ol Eoban and Halktatt both nsed 
peculiar bronze ot iron swords distiugtiished bj a hilt tennimitiiiLg 
in cresoent-liko projections tnmed awajr from the blade {ib.| 
pb. V bia* 2, yiip 2. Cf. our Fig, 25, &). 

Anchaeologists. call these weapons antennae swords ”^ In 
individual ca^ the sword-biits from both areas were decorated 
with patterns formed hj bosses in relief (ib.| pi v b)* But the most 
diarinctiYe conuxion trait, is to be found in the sphere of art * in 



Fjo, le, EaHj Irm Ago V**. EcUftiimdoif, TiBownouim 

both regions a strikiiig djeeorative style charaeterisefl the pottery 
and metal worL BiKaixe animals—horsca^ dogs or even men— 
appear cast in bronze aa pendants, or ornaments for chariot poles, 
engraved on bronze plaques and girdles and incised or painted 
on vased (Figs. 12-21). Even brooches (fibulae) aio made with a 
dogs or horse's body (Fig. 18). At the same time this art waa 
everywhere inspired with a i^'eritable Aomoi' noctii, and the spaces f 
between the naturalistic representations on plaques and vases , 
are filled ap vritb swastikas, meanders^ spirals and concentric oirokfl^ 
It would be easy to ampbfy the list of analo^esi but enough has 
been said to demonstrate the close connection of the two cidturcs. 
Add to all this that the Koban civilization is attached by other 
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^ito—tho glass beads, the open-work technit^ue on the bronze 
pendants, tig s^fe of inlaying sword-hilts and girdle-plates with 
coloured mamels and certain dagger types to the Sooth raiK^ i B n 
and^ Hittite oiviliBations, among which, iron industry probably 
originated, and that the animal style itself is a survival of an older 


Fio. EktIj Ipoo LufietiJtWu^ Lcivn Anfftrii. (HAlIatatt itjle, > 


Jocal tr^ition (cf. 184 below), imd the ides tbst the Hhlhitstt 
cuJtitre is a. traaspliimtstioD to Europe of the Caucasian sccnis 
uTOMtiblc, 

Yet tbe full do not juatify such a coocJuBloUr In the first 
place the objects :&om the Eobsn only explain a fraction of the Iron 
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Age material of Central Europe, let alone Greece and Italy. For 
instance, at HolMatt the typical weapon was a very Jong awmd 
with the blade designed for slashing, and in Europe this type 
goes back to the Middle Sronife Age QCEV—^mth centuries]. 
In the C^ucaeuB the eworda aw normally Bhort~-60 cm. is an 
exoepttonal iength^—and are naually designed for thruatiog. Again 
in Oentral Europe tbe commanest form of axe^bead was the 
“ socketed celt", which was fitted on to the bent fork of a stick. 
This type is missing In the Gavcasiis^ where the genuine axe-hesd 
perforated with a hole parallel to the abaft was in use. Again 



Fla. 21. Earlj I™ Vuo, OncM. (Dipylm ayM.) 

the Hahstatt broochea belong to a different series, or an earlier 
stage of the same series, to those found at Eohan. 

Secondly some of the phenomeiui on whifh we have relied appear 
in Europe—not indeed on the Danube, but much nearer it t the 
CaucasDs, in Gieece^in an earlier context than at Koban. Thus 
iron was coming into use there in the latest Mycenaean ^e in 
association with the Himplo violiD'bow fibula (Kg, &, 2-3); in the 
Koban graves the earliest type of fibula is the derivative arc- 
shaped variety (Fig. S, 4), The same remark apphee to certain 
decorative motives and the list might easily be 
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But thirdly tha- Kiiban ciiJtiiTa i 3 to & much larger dagrao 
depcndcot oa tha European Bronze Age civilization than, the 
Treat™ Iron Age can be supposed to be dependent upon it. 
That m to say the Kohan preheats fully formed a rrhole Bed^ of 
types the evolution of which c^n be traced in Europe and no where 
else. For instance^ one set of Koban daggers with a bronze hilt 
cast in one piece with the blade so aa to leave a semicircular indentr 
at the join are evidently imitations of the “Ttalinn” d^er 
(Fig, 12, 4) which was diffused throughout Central Europe aud aa 
far east m lithuauia by the Early Bronze Age {1700-1400 b.c.). 
Most striking ia a bronze sword of thie pattern found at Mou^i 
\ eri juet south of the range from ibe Koban, the hilt of which was 
coixipcused of alternate rings of bronze and bone (Fig. 25, TJ. for 
the same type ia found in I^eumark by the Middle Bronze Age 
(1300 B.c.). Again a whole series of the ornamenta from the Koban 
tombs notably the penanular bracelets with recoiled ends or 
termbating in opposkig spirals or double spirals^ wide anu-banda 
of bronze with four or five borizontaJ ridges on the outside and 
cyliuder-shaped coils of wire terminatmg in spirals—belong in 
Hungary^ SiloBia and Denmark to the Middle Bronze Age^ while 
some go back to the Early Bronze AgOp So again the pins from the 
Koban in which the shaft expands above to foi^m a wide flat head, 
raqiict-pins ss they have been aptly termed, are only a specialized 
vanant of a type known already in Hungary at the end of the 
Early Bronze Age (before 1400 e.G.). 

All these types and many others appear in the Caucasus fully 
formedi whereas in Central Europe the several stages of their 
evolution can be traced in detaib At the same time the CaucaBian 
specimens are dated relatively to the W'estem by the associated 
hbulao. The simplest of these have semicirtnlar arched bows 
(like Fig, 4)* Thia is a seconda^ typs Europe proper to the 
Late Brome Age or in Greece to the end of the Achaean period^ and 
ia therefore dated not earlier than 1200 The older type shaped 
like a violin bow (Fig. 8^ 1-3) and belonging to the Middle Bronze 
Age b Europe and the Mycenaean period in Greece (1300 b.c.) 
is not represented at Kobam Hence the second class of Caucasian' 
Dauubian parallels is constituted by typos the appearance of which 
is earlier in Control Europe than at Koban. That is to say they 
travelled thither from the Weat^ not vice pcrsa. And lest there 
should be any doubt of the point a little amber (preaumably of 
Baltic origin) has been found in the Koban tombs. 
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Eut this ifi not Sauth ol the anMlier seriei? of oecropol^ 
taw been wme of which Dcprea&Lit the Koban colttife 

in a later phase of evolution.^ For instaacOp thoj caatain. fibolao 
which axe an elaboration of Foban typ^, aomotimes giving rise 
to a pccaliaT local variant in which the pin ie a separate member 
and pushed tJwongb two catches in the bow. In these mose aoptherly 
tites the induence of Central Europe is less appaTent^ bat it b stilt 
Dccaaionally noticeable. For Instance^ it is from this region that 
the Danish sword cornea and a clay ju^ wdth excised ornament 
is remarkably like wmo Late BroiiEe Age veasab from Bavaria. 
All this goes to show that certain elements in the Koban calture 
came thither from the north-west and aubseqnentlj advanced 
further in the same direction to Transcaucasia. 

There is therefore no longer any reason left for bzinging the Celts 
or any other wave of Aryans from the Caucasus to Contra! Europev 
However, the ghost of this idea still haunts Mr. Peake, and needs 
to bo banished^ This author, wbo agrees that the Koban culture 
was largely inspired by people come from Central Europs whom be 
accept OR Ai}'atis, nevertbelees holds that some of them returned 
from the Caucasus and brought witb them the Rallstatt culture 
to the Danube valley.* He naively imagines that the visitanta 
to the Eoban, delighted with the iron that had been shown to them 
by imtivcs living in the Transeaucaslen vaUeySp galloped back 
across the lp0OO milea of steppe to exhibit it to their “ relatives 
in Hungary aa a child might show a new toy to its mother. This 
Lb a hard saying. Historically, peoples like the Goths who reached 
the Caucasus from the West soem to have stayed there. And 
our Koban folk apparently crossed the range. 

It remains to ask whether the group of parallels—those 
between Koban and Halhstatt—really presuppose any direct 
connection. Now I do not think that there can be any quesilon 
of direct Hallstati induence Ln the Koban. All the mo^t Europcaji 
types in the latter region are anterior to the Iron Age and some of 
them are missing from Iron Agj graves in the West* On the other 
bandp as soon oa it is leco^isied that tbe Koban cultum has roots 
in the Cen^l European Bronze Age cirihzationp it becomes clear 
that many objects common to Koban and Hallstatt are ju.st 
survivals from this older period of community. For instance, 

1 Sh dn Uw]gKD. JTm an Cme&it uU Fnhkt&fK JldH, SO. 

> JhrwLDs A^, p|L ISl f. 
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corioq# adwa with lateral lugs found in both coincteri^ are known 
m a radiro^teiy fom m the Early BroiiM Ago of the Saale Valley 
ftn mt 6 ppOT A|5e of Itdlj, Again the hoLlovir hemiBplierical 
bronze buttona with a loop on the ineide, worn both by the Hallstatt 
and Kotwn folk, are met in Himgary in depoaite assigned by Baron 
von Miskd to the Early Bronze Age. Tbiis the aimilacities are 

ge^ explicable as parallel developmente of a eommon culttiral 
substratum m both areas. 

The tert can partly be explained as the result of the inflnencea 
^work m both r^ons but emamitiiig from a common centre, 
r® ^ iro“ doubtless came to the Koban across the range from 
Asia Minor. There le every reason to suppose that it reached Europe 

auggested that it waa 
transnuted to Greece from Anatolia. And since the amber trade 
was m W! ew-ing, the knowledge of the new metal may well 
haY^ bteD^difhus@d up the Adriatic and into Central Eorop© aa a 
rault of that commercial intercourse. It is precisely on the amber 
trade routes that the earliest centres of the iron industry in Europe 
arore. But if that be eo, other common phenomona^tho open- 

instanoo^may well have reached 
Mlstatt and Koban independently from a common centre in 
^a flimor or^yria. The influence of these regicos is obeervable 
m the E^ly ^n Age both of Greece and Italy, and the moat 
competent authorities > hold the Hallstatt culture to be posterior 
not ^or to the earUest Geometric Age of Greece or the first phase 
of the ViUanova culture in Italy. The typical Hallstatt bird 
meets ns on a cup from the Tiiyns hoard (page 52); perhaps this 

^ks a resting-place in its flight from its oriental nest to Centra] 
Europe. 

^ the diffusion of iron working in Central Europe, Hbe that of 
metallurgy m general, would be duo to the fertilizing inspiration 
rf rouim^e. The only ethnic movement which the parallel! 
tetwMU tho Caucasus and the Danube Valley presuppose is ono 
^m the West. And even so it must bo homo in mind that South 
Russia was not an uninJiabited desert. We shall later see that it 
was occupied by a mobile population well adapted to act as 
ntefuatofB m the transinbsioa of culture." 


^ HooTMt, Uryathichu Jtr bildtnda, JffciMl, p. 

tie cimute telwnm HsUrt.tt ud th^ Cnocsnw. ^ ^ 
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4. Th^ FossUnlitie^ &f ihe Anal&lmn Phlem. 

Archaeological evideocfl thea £aik to provide Iho expected 
support for the doctrine of a Central Asian cmdJo. But thei^ is 
another corner ol Asia which has put in a claim to be both the 
reservoir which supplied part of the neoUthio popuktion, of Europe 
and the primitive liabitat of the Indo-Europeans, The tendency 
among anthropologists in this country has recently been to locate 
the area of characterization of the hrachyocphalic Alpine race 
in the tahlekuds of Aaia Minor,^ At the eacoe time the discovery 
of both siifefw and ccn/nn) lado-European Languages on the fringe of 
the Anatolian plateau has induced I^fessor Sayce * to propose the 
transfer of tho Aryan cradle from Central Asia to Asia Minor, 

Now several migrations from that quarter into Central Europe 
are supposed to bo detectable. According to Professcr Myrea* 
the first intruders into the uplands of EuropSp which are as it were 
an extension of those of Asia 5Ilnor^ brought with them the rudiments 
of agriculture and the habit of building pilc-dwelliDgs on the shores 
of lakes and swamps. As is well knowup such pile villages are tho 
characteristic features of the Xow Stone Age in Switzerland and 
Bavaria, and Professor Myrea can point to surtdvaia of the same 
etyle of habitation in Macedonia and the Caucasus in historio 
timeSr Moreover, the Alpine lakc-dwellera were braehycephala. 
However^ I cannot agree that the idea of constructing pUe-dw^linga 
was necessarily an importation from Asia nor that it gives evidence 
of an immigration from Asia at least in the period which concerns us. 

Peculiar pr^aure from the environment must have been needed 
to impose upou primitive man the laborious task of erecting pilo:- 
structurea fo inhabit, Xow the requisite conditions aio fulfilled 
in North Europe after the glaciers had at length retreated ; for 
they left a world of swampa and damp forests behind them which 
would almost force its denizens to construct some artiEcIal resting- 
placo+ Arid as a matter of fact we find that the very early settlors 
on what was to be the Baltic, but waa then a shalJow merej men 
w ho had not yet reached a neolithic stage of tmiture, did devise 
a sort of habitation from which the true pilondwelling might have 
been evolved,^ To find a dry place to lie down in and to be near 


* Rwldoe, pp. 20, 57 ; Mjth. C.A.H., i, p. 02, 

J * ^ In mktakim ia iMihldi^ tLat th^ HHiCrt 

d wltHii SaU no domertic AnlmAlt; ihm demeitiD specis nr bart mtvBBsitsd in 
the T«y nldnt Swi» H?tt|pnt^nl4, Datnt, p, 246. 

* For ruU drtaild hm pp^ 212 ud 245, 
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the Ml on which they lai]gely dopeoded for nourishment, these 
pre-mwlithlo Baltic folic sonutimes made rafts of logs and saplings 
on which they lired. And so did the direct descendants of the sajue 
people in Sweden and Demoaric in full neolithio times. But the 
latter 1^ made improTementB. The raft of logs was firat con¬ 
verted into a fixed pontoon by posts at the comeiu. But such a 
pontoon soon became waterlogged, and fresh layers of logs 
had repeatedly to be added to form a diy door, till at length a piled 
stack resting on the lake bottom was created. Such primitivo 
atructimcs are known both in Denmark and in Switicrland and 
M luiembiu^. In founding new settlements some genius hit upon a 
modification which considerably cconomijsedi labour. Instead of 
^king the foundations of your village out of a stack of many 
honrontal log?, you laid down a single platform resting upon raftem 
rapported by upright piles, and this required far fewer trees 
laboriously foiled with stone axes. So perhaps arose the classical 
pile-dwelJiDg. 

JTow tie prc-neolitliic raft-buiJcIera of tie JMik had ineJuded 
bmchycephalfl like the neolithic pLIe^dweUei^ of the AJpe, At the 
eamc time there la reawn to believe that a kindred stock of hunters 
and fishere was widely diiFused throughout tho forests and maishea 
of northern Europe in early post glacial times. Some of these we 
may suppose retreated, perhape up the Rhine, to the highland 
»one in puiSLiit of fresh-water hshing and fmoh game m the chamois 
at the time when the salt waters of the North Sea made their way 
into the Baltic depresaion and the climate beiame milder. And 
in the uplands they found fi-esh-water hkea ou which they settledi 
developing their domestic architecture through si ml H r phases to 
tho^ traceablo among their kinsmen in Scandinavia. Thus the 
Swiss lakc^weUmga are erplicable without oBaumiug any 
invaeiOQ from Asia Minor in neolithic timea. 

Moreover, there is positive evidence against the hypothesis 
of such a migration. In the Bret place the lake^weUings of the 
southern ports of the Alpine zone^ Oumiola, Bosnia and Mocedooiar 
fioem all dbtmctly kter than those of Switzerland, Wujtemhuig 
and Scandinavia, not earlier as might be expected had the pile- 
dwellers come from the BontluBaat-. Secondly the neolithic elements 
in the Alpine and Swedish lake^wellings axe esscntiallj different; 
the oo^on fcaturea are only the architecture and certain “ palaeo- 
IHliic survivals—bone harpoons, phailange whistles, and so on. 
That means that the neolithic arta had not been introduced with 
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the custom of bat Imd boeu acquired Bep^rately 

by the sevemi gfotipg of pik-dwcllcm from other more advaojced 
peopiBs. Tbo^ of Scaodiiiavia were in fact instnitiitcd bj the 
mcgalith-buUdcrs of the coasts^ thoee of SwitzerlKnd and Wurtemborg 
by the Danubiana ^ whom wc ahalj mxt^ conddor. Thus we see the 
original Alpines as a food-gathering folk of the forest,, swamp and 
mountda who only acquired the "neolithic" arts from more 
progressive neighbours. Henoe^ if they came from A&ia Ilinor at 
allj they did not come as Aryans. 

But those Danulians^ whom we have just mentioned may 
themselves be immigraiite from ^tsia Minor, They rival in antiquity 
the vase-painters from Asia and may have mingled with the latter 
in South-east Europe. It ia certain that they spread from the 
Danube valley far and ^ide in Central EuropOi diffusing the know¬ 
ledge of domestic animsTH and cultivated plants to Little Poland, 
Siieaia^ Central Germany, the Rhineland and Bclgiunu Kow 
some traits connect these Danubians with A&ia M inor ; in parti-cular 
their clay vessels axe evidently imitated from gourds. The gourd 
will not harden north of the Balkans, so that the prototypes of the 
Danubian pottery mtist be sought further south. Ftofessor Myr^ ^ 
has adduced grounds for the belief that the primary focus is to be 
looked for somewhere in western Asia Minor or Syria, where 
gourd-like forms long persisted and in some caeca are in use to-day* 
Of course^ the Anatolian and Syrian fabrics are not identical with 
the Danubian and cannot be looked upon as prototypes of the 
latter, which eshihita peculJarities which might lead one to imagine 
a survival of palaeolithic art in the region. The most that ran be 
admitted is a generic kinship with Asia Minor* And at the same time 
other Danubian peculiurities are distinctively Mediterranean. 

To clarify the issue it m desirable to ask to what race the 
Danubians belonged. Harold Peake holds that they were 

Alpine brachycephalfl, and his view' has been followed by Myres 
and Fleure. This supposed brachycephaJism is adduced as 
additional cridenoe for the Anatolian origin of these people. But 
Hr. Peake's view' seems to rest on a miscoucoption i 1 can find no 

^ Hjw, Iwu cit, P- 75, Rgmt Ibiit the Alpiom ucenred the dcMB««Uei ^tock 
trom th# lluiqlHuii, He do«i CtD4 hoM that the dn^nJ bud btxji lolly 

H^olithif, hat wesii to credit with thfr mdkincDli of K^picruilturc. 

* Oo thw we ^ 171-fl. 

■ Opf cit„ pp. T7 L 
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evidence for the presence of ahort-heade oa the Central Etipopean 
10 ^ lands at thia epoch. The ekeletal renoains are inHjnj 
ftjoguous; still a few grayea with contracted skeletons at stray 
skulls have been found in Serbia. Moravia and Lower Auatria 
accompanied by Danubian pottery and artifacts. Not one of thew 
skulls IS bnKihywphalie ; all are moderately long headed and mote- 
over agree in this and every other respect with a much larger series 
cl skulls found with identical pottery in sli^tly later graves 
o &tral South-west Geimanj, It only romains therefon^ 
to ask to which doHchoeophalie race these Dnnubians belot^. 
The late Dr, Schlbs assigned them to the North European race, 
a biwch of what became the Nordic stock And no doubt true 
Nordics do appear mised vrith Danubians. but only at a later date. 
The earliest skulls which concern ua here belonged to short 
^viduals, and resemble in several respects, as Schlis himself was 
forced to admit. Sergi's Mediterraneans more than the tall Nordics. 

The correctness of the latter attribution is borne out by the 
i^rl^ly southern character of the Danubians’ cultural heritage 
^hich li^ them with other Mediterranean stocks. Not only 
dow their ^ttery imitate the aouthem gourd, but the black fabric 
and the incised decoration suggest vague comparisona with Cretan 
North African wares as much as with Anatolian. Again the 
I Danubians made female figurines of clay, and these show a tendency 
1 “ *^topy^ just as do early figurines in Crete and Egypt, and 
I t^eature IS to-day counted a mark of beauty among the Bushmen 
J of South Afnca, Moreover this continental people even in the heart 
*1 Europe continued to deck themselves with the shells 

I j of a Mediterraneati mussel — Spondylw gaederopi. Finally the one 
weapon found in the villages of the first Danubians is n mace- 
head formed of a fiat atone disc perforated at the centra and 
graerally sharpened at the edges. In contrast to the piriform or 
sp eroid types, this is a rare form of macCj and ojiginatod Bomowhera 
in the immediate vicinity of the Nile valleysince the type was 
current in Egypt in predynastic and the ear^Iiest dynastic timee^ 
out perhaps nowhere in the Ancient East. 

e must then regard the Daniibians a branch of the EurafTicaa. 

I race. T^t dc^ not exclude the possibility that they came to 
Europe unruediately by way of Asia Minor* either crossing over 
by the Dardanelles and Bosphorua or oven travelling at a etiU 
^rlier date by the old land-bridge where the Archipelago now 
lies. Some eiich hypoth^sia iroiild explain the cermzuc dmilarities 
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between Daoubian jind Anatoliim pottery—eimilaritiefl which 
extend also to CJrete and the Cydades—and the recuirenee of 
dolichoeeplialje types on both Bides of the Aegean and north of 
the which Serbian stadents have designated by the doubtful 

name of FelasgiaiL Plainly the migration in question muat have 
been very early—anterior even to the advent of the fiat band of 
Asiatic va30-pai]iters. One really wonders how much of the 

neoUthio civilkation these proto-Danubiana brought with 
them readymade. AH that is proved ia the use of goorda aa vessels* 
the tradition of a Mother CkHidess^ not nccoesaiily represented 
in idols of baked eby rather than, say, woodp an affection for a 
particular ahell and a very arebaic type of weapon. Since the typical 
Ranubian ** celt" of polished stone is found at least as far eoiith 
as Thessaly and was in reality above all a gardening tool, a hooi 
the cultivation of cereab in a gaiden plot may be added to the 
liat. Jt remaiiis possible that the DanubinnB* animals and their 
ceramic technique were borrowed from the Asiatica of Tranajlvania. 
At the same time the spiral omstnent used by the latter was 
probably inspired by Dannbian modek which were not necessarily 
applied originally to cby vases. But here the possibility mnat 
be borne in mind that some sarvivors of pabeoUthic trib^ who, 
ages before* had decorated bone with spirals, stLQ peraisted in the 
plains of Central Europe and had min gled with the newcomera 
from the »outL^ 

Should we then give the title Aryan to this Mediterranean 
stock as it appears in Anatolia and the Danube valley ? There 
are no very cogent grounds for so doing. Qua Moditerraneana 
the Ibnubians were not Aryans. Nor do they conatitnto a sub¬ 
stantial link between Asia Minor and Europe. In the former 
region they were at beat but passers-by. And their primitive 
cidtuw is too vague and inchoate to be caUod Aryan. AJi they 
brought with them were the rudiments of a cult* some simple im- 
plementa and weapons and a few grains. Thua equipped the Lnvadera 
of Central Europe created their own culture on the fertile loess lands 
of the Danube basin inspired perhaps by their Aaistic neighboura 
and that southern trade to which their anperatitious attaefuneat 
to a Mediterran^n shell impelled them. Whether this people 
developed into Aryans there in Central Europe is a question for 
enbaequent dlscussbu, 

* CL In HewnHs^ opL rit^ p. 174, 

n 
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However, rclfltjons between Etifopa and north-west Asia iJinor 
chd not cease with tie passit^ of the proto-Danubians. Out of the 
shado^ Anatolian culture, the relattona of which to Central EEirepo 
ve juat bftfiii djMUBsedj there hy differentiation and ooncen'^ 
tiation a more substantial civilization, best known by the remains 
from the second city of Troy (Hissarlik). This civilisation undeniably 
mBuenccd Thrace, Macedonia, the Danube valley, Thessaly and, 
t ugh Thessaly, South Italy at a period subsequent to tie descent 
of tie Bccoad wave of vase-painting peoples into North Greece— 
i.e., betflfeen 2500 and 1800 b.c. The points of contact between 
Iroy and Timce have already been enumerated. In Thessaly 
the testimeny to influence from Troy ia in tie first place a serica 
0 vAses uf which the zoofit unaxabiguoud arc high'liandled ctipd. 
In Central Europe these are found, not in the oldest Dnnubian 
tit in those of the second period from Hungary to Silesia 
fin avaria and stretching well across the Illyrian mountains 
to Italy. They are certainly clay copies of metai vases of Troadic 
type. And adth them are associated in Central Europe copper 
OTOftiaents in the fonn of two spirals linked like a pair of spectacles,* 
pother Trojan pattern. Other types of objects also found at 
Hi^lik, without being peculiarly Tiojan-epieroid mata^ieads, 
perfora^ stone axes and tie most primitive copper axm—also 
a t eir appearance both in Central Europe and Tbesaaly about 
t e same time. At a rather later date some current from the south¬ 
east ramed up the I^ube valley certain types of pin, earriagH 
a^ ^e ™ous Cypriote dagger with a loop^ tang {Fig. 12, 2), 
a 1 of which recur at Troy. Hor is this all, Troy 11 was in not 
altog^her one-sided relationa with the East. The pin with a double 
spiral head met at Anau HI (page 111) roeiin at Hiasarlik and, 

not specifically Trojan, was at least Aegean rather than Meso¬ 
potamian. 

Fln^y on both sides of the Aegean, in each ease about 1800 B.C., 
poMibly allied pbenomena appear, the seeming paialleUam of 
w c might he explained as the result of emanations from a single 
centre ia Asia hlinor—I refer to cist-graves of large stone slabs 
enc osing contracted skeletons, accompanied In each case by hij^ 
pedestalled bowls, found among the houses of Carehemish on the 
Upper Euphrates and those of Orchomenos and other towns in 
Greece (cf. pages 27 and 60). 

In all these directions wc have points of similarity amidst 

' p. no, fig. 70, 1, 
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diflorcnces. In Thrace the Treadie types an in a minoiity aa 
compand to the peculiar local fornvs. In the Danube valley they 
appear alongside survivals of the earlier culton and oontributiQua 
bom other centrea lying outside Asia Minor. It is just the same 
in GreecCj and in particular the immediate derivation of the ciat' 
grave ctdture from Troy is by no means oei+ain; it is indeed quite 
as likely that the Minyan ware of Troy is due to indueace from 
the north-west. ht either the cist-gravea of Carchemiah nor 
their contents can bo regarded as immediately derived from 
Troy and the technique of the pottery found in them and the forms 
of the broniea differ at once from the Trojan and the Greek. Finally 
the paralleliflm hetweeu Troy and Amra may be due to the influence 
of some intermediate culture upon both centres. 

N'evertbelees we have at this juncture a degree of cultural intcr- 
counection between wide areas in Europe and Hither Aaia never 
hitherto nor subsequently attained. Furthermore the context 
in which the vesti^ of this interconnection ate detected is in 
some cases quite possibly Aryan. In the European eultiuaj 
complex ceitmn elemen^, which we Lave designated Troadic, peraist 
and reappear in the Italian terrernsn which wo have agreed to regard 
as the earliest mouumeata of Aryans in the Apeiinine peninsula. 
In Gree^ and Macedonia the culture in which our Trojan parallels 
appear is continnous with that which on one hypothesis might be 
assigned to the Hellenes (page 60). As we remwked above, traces 
of connexion between western Anatolia and Thrace, such as the 
traditions concerning the kinship of Phrygians and Thracians 
imply, are diacemiblc at no other period till well on m the Iron Age, 
while certain types already current in north-western Asia Minor sur¬ 
vive to emerge again in the baTTOwu of Gordion which undoubtedly 
belonged to Phrygians. The Hittitw had been exposed to Aryan 
influence some time in the second miHennium b.c,, and it is to 
HittJtcs that Mr. TAooUey ascribes the cist-graves round Carchemisb. 
Finally Indo-Ixanians were wandering about into the north of 
Mesopotamia somewhere about tbis time and must later have 
embmeed Amm m tbdr domain. 

Thus the lintes with western Anatolia which might be established 
through Troy would connect up a number of areas subsequently 
occupied by ludo-Eiiropcanfl. It can, of course, hardly be contended 
t-hut TVoy Was itself the centre of a proto-Aryan empire | it may 
very reasonably be demanded whether the Anatolian civilization 
of which Troy was one peripheral manifestation waa not proto- 
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AryaiL To an answer to ttat quo^ion we are forced to rely 
very Iwgely on tbo material gatliered at Troy itself, supplemented 
by such laferences as phenomena observed at the opposite end oi 
the plateau ol Asia Minor enable ub to draw. And it must be 
remcinbcred that l^y ia a mound of nine superUaposed eities, 
the objects £fom each of which the e.TDcavator, Dr. Schliemann, 
did not very aocnrately distingmah. 

In the civilization of Tzvy If, which is what here concerns nSp a 
multiplicity of iofluenccs converge. We meet fiiat types reminiscent 
of neolithic CretSp utirvivals of that earlier ago to which reference 
has been made above^ together with signs of the inspiration of the 
Bronze Age Minoan civilization. Then mdebtedne&s to ancient 
Mesopotamia is atteated in the uso of brick for the fortifications 
and in the whole invoatoiy of metal types. But the eivilkation 
of Troy in its more intimate aspects, its pottery for instance^ Is 
quite distinct from tbo Snmero-Akkadian and also from 
the intermediate caltnre of Cappadocia where the vases were 
painted* The ceramic e\ddeoce attaches the Tread to a more 
westerly culture, the roots of which are discoverable in Cyprus 
and North Syria-^MyTes" red-ware province. It can only be 
Anatolian culture in this latter senso that must concern ua here. 

But there are conclusivo reasons for defying to it as a whole, 
just as much as to the Samera-Akkadian or Oappadoclan civili^a- 
ticas of the third mllleniiinmp the title Aryan. In the first plaoe 
Anatolia was the very heart of the Great Mother’s reahxL^ Was 
she act represented on the oldest cult monuments from one end of 
the plateau to the otherp from Troy and Cyprus to Assur ? Was 
not her cult characteristic of the region at all epocha 1 Did not 
evea the Aryan Phrygians have to admit her to their pantheon t 
It is inconceivable that any people coming from Asia Iklinor should 
have lost aU recollection of her. Secondly in historical times not 
only was the eastern portion inhabited by non-Aryan peoples, 
but also on the western coasts of Anatolia dwelt remoants of 
cognate sbockBp Leleges, Carisns, Lydians, and ao on.* At the same 
time the native tcpagraphical nomendature of the whole re^on 
is non-Indo-Euiopeanj hut includes paralleb^ not only to Fick"s 
pre-HeUenic oamoa m Greece but abo to those Asionic names 
occurring already in the third miUeimium b.c. on Cappadocian 
tablets. Hence it IcNiks as if an Aalanic population occupied 

^ Jlekk viut KnUitr, pl BO. 

> Ibid., p. 125 E dL aundwalT in Klij, 1011, pp^ 4S4 n. 
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the whole of the plat^ao. Ite Anatolian ciiltnre as a whole aheiild 
be a3oribed to thia stocky and we may recognise thdr deacendanta 
among the Daidanian opponents of Hsmeses who resemUt 
Hittitcfl in mme ieainms (Plate Tilt 1* cl page 64). 

But thoiigli this Anatolian cnltuie cannot as a whole be regarded 
as Aryan* wo were perhaps wrong in calling Troy a periphera) 
manileetation of it. The European paraUels ^ refer to the north¬ 
west comer of Anatolia, Perhaps we should conHne our attention 
to that region in seeking their roots. At least by the Xlllth 
century this area fouiid formed a politically isolated unit contrasted 
to the rest of the land mass as we saw in Chapter IIL But il ws 
do look to the north-west comer of the Troad and its imnifediate 
hinterland, oh opposed to the rest of the Anatelmn promontoryi 
a reiy surpri^ng result awaits us. 



F^Q. £2. DwanLed Stone Tr^ 11. 

When we nrnke abstraetion of the ckmonta presumed to be 
Gammon to the whole land mass and concentrate attention npon what 
is peoulior to its nerth-weatem corner, T^y no longer seems the 
Aaintic root of an European eultirre^ but a branch of an European 
stem pushed across the Straits. The palace of Troy’s kings was a 
me^roitj a bug narrow room with a ceutml hearth and a pLUoied 
porch OD the short side ; the earliest dated examples of this sort 
of house come from IVansylvaiua, and we meet the saine type Id 
Wurtemburg by 2000 B.a (PLTHI, 1), aud rather oorlJeT in Thessaly. 
Again the TVojou kings wielded es symbols of their power heavy 
battle-axes of nebb stones, superbly polished and richly carved 
[Fig. 22). Stone battle-axes are indeed very common tlnougheut 
the mins of Troy and recur at the eontempomry cemot^ of 
Yoitan in Mj^sio, Such clumsy weapons ere strange things to find 
in a Bronze Age town ; in the r^t of the Aegean area* in Eouthem 
Asia hlinor and in Mesopotamia, they ore virtually unknown. 
But in Europe &om the Volga to the Rhine they are s^tteied 
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about Ln pioludioti and alJ tho variod Trojan types are thena fepm- 
rented. Tbeso European axes in Troy caongt (os I onca thought) 
be e^lained by trade. WTiy should a people rich m metaJs import 
ffuch batbario weapons ? Why should they be s;yTDbolfl of Idugly 
power i Surely they are the monuments of an intrusion from 
Europe of a people accustomed in a wilder env-ironjaent to Hiring 
such mighty hammers. And it is precisely this eiomont which 
diatiaguishes the civilisation of north-western Asia Minor from the 
general “ jlaianic cuituial background to which it was so deeply 
indebted. To the w^ieldcrs of those ceremonial axes might perhaps 
be attributed the erection of that sovereign power which h^ 
transformed the viilago of Troy 1 into the city of Troy O and 
ultimately welded the heterogeneouB tribes of the region into a 
compact confederacy. And bo the Troad and its hinterland becomea 
part of the great European battle-axe proving^ extending from the 
Baltic to the Black 3ca. At the eame time if the Ta^kmi who 
attacked Egypt in H92 n.o. be Tencrianu from the TroadL^ they 
attest the preseoco of men of European aspect side by side with the 
Armenoid Derdanians (Plate VII, 2). 

So our question now aasumeo a new complexion. la ft with 
Troy as thus Europeanized or with the " Asianic substratum 
that the Thessalian, Balkan, Italian and Danubian cultures are 
eoEuchow aUied t On the one hand in Hungary the graves where 
signs of parallelism with Troy—high-ha^ed cups, spheroid 
macc-heads and spectacle spirals—are first noted cover the remains 
of that same tall dolichocephalic race as wielded the battle-axes 
of Scandinaviap Gerinaiiy and Russia (page lT4b that race was 
essentially European. On the other hand Anatolian culture as 
a whole did not penetrate into Europe. The ceramic parallels 
we have enumerated are in effect limited to imitations of Trojnn 
metal vases. Such imitatiems^ as well as the metal spiral^ pins 
and earrings later found in Central Europe, may well bo tbo result 
of trade. The Trojanii were in possession of tin, emoe Iff per coot, 
of that m&tal entered into the composition of their bronzes ^ they 
may well have been the inventors of this alloy, prompted by 
bimiLarity with the technique employed much earlier by the 
Sumerians of mixing copper with load in the same proportions. 
The Trojana most probably imported this tin :^m ^hernia. 
That does not mean that they invaded Central Europe any more 


^ Hiu U nry dcnabtfnL, vbg pu 74 
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than azDb«r m Minou tamba and i^Imoan metal-inrork or cliij 
imitaticna thereof in Thiiniigui imply a i^LLnoan c^bny on the 
Elbe or than Oneok vesseli from Benmaik denote a HeUenic 
colony on the North Sea. tadiyidual pioneera from Ttoy may 
certainly have been the first to Btiunble upon the mineral waaltb 
of Bohemian soil or that may have bwn the work of our FroApectorfl 
from the west (page 99}, bnt the expioitation of the depoaita was 
in the hands of the local population. In any case the Trojan pine 
and Cypriote daggers tianamitted through Troy, which are found 
in the Danube valley^ are landmarks on an ancient trade route. 
And we may believe that commerce flowed along that road till 
the fall of Troy II which aeema to coincide with the diversion 
of Aegean-Bohemian trade to the route terminating at the head 
of the Adriatic somewhere between 1900 and 1600 B,a* Trade 
rather than migration of peoples will then expjain most cases of 
influence horn Troy upon Southern and Central Europe. 

But with these admiseicns the whole theory that the Theswalo- 
lUyro-Danubian culture was the reflex of an invasion from Asia 
Minor collapses. The cultural continuum is no longer just a 
projection of Asia into Europe ; it may equally well be designated 
an European culture with an Amatic enciavo: the Orient^ con- 
nectiooB are connections with the Troad as cut loose from the 
Anatoliau cuUuraL complex as a whole. The queatiou of their 
final explanation is tranaferred at onco to European soil. Emm 
that standpoint we must aak in. the next chapter how far the unity 
vrhich emhraoes North Greece^ Macedonia, Uppor Italy and the 
Danube valley is infused with the same dements as Europeanized 
Troy and so whether it is Aryan. 


5, TAe ChimM of Atia Bevkwsi 

The conclusions of the foregoiDg paragrapha aEord very slender 
support to the hypothesis of an Asiatic Oi^le for the Aryan people. 
The material available in Europe to the prehlstoriati does not 
disclose, as was once expected, wave upon wave of Asiatic mm'w 
grants bringing with them the civilization of the Ancient East, 
The neolithic population of Europe was very largely descended 
from the palaeolithic which already included hath, long and sbort'- 
headed types. The brachycephsHc invasion is recoding into an 

^ IxEtTp p. LT4. 
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feniot>er past. If hordes of Asiatics did drift 'vr«stwaid dtirifig 
the geologies] present thej have left singulaf] j little evidence of their 
' advent and so are unlike the later Sejthsr ^nuatiaus and Mongols. 
, In neolithjc times onlj one tide of migration from Asia oeuld 
1 . be recognized by archaeologii^] moansH It brought the mysterious 
I caltures with painted pottery to Thessaly^ Transylvaiuaj Bul^ria 
and the Ukraine. With the same movement were to be associated 
certain very [mportant contributions to the civilization of South¬ 
east Etuope^ notably the introduction of agriculture and domestic 
animals of Asiatic speciesp oiEen of the Urns breed and the turbary 
sheep. But the area occupied by these iutniders was as restricted 
as that reached by the Asiatic invaders of the historical times; 
we found no reason to suppose that the propagation of the new 
arts waa the work of the AsLatica aa auch. Save in a few corners 
hke Bulgaria they aeem to vauish while the new arts were taken 
over and elaborated by other tribes. For coold we honestly 
identify the vase-painteia with Ar 7 ane+ 

At the same time wa have postulated an invasion oi Central 
Europe by Mediterraneans^ come perhaps through Anatolia, jiaat 
as other atreams of Eurofricau pkooplcs were reaching Wastora 
Europe across the Iberian peninsula even in palaeolithic timea. 
To the Mediterranean mvadors we attributed the elaboration 
of the Donubian neolithic civilization probably assisted by culture 
contact with the Adatics. But ogaiu we mw no reason to describe 
the proto-Donubians, qua strangers to Europe^ by the epithet 
Aiyam 

The third great impulse which affected Northern and Western 
Europe and some points on the Black Sea coast early in the New 
Stone Age, the megolithic culture^ seemed even less to answer the 
requirements laid down lor the Aryans. If and in so far as it was 
foreign, it waa Etirafricon in character. And it was only in a 
niincT degree the result of a racial drift. The idea of the megalithic 
tomb and the associated cult of the dead were very likely brought 
in the first instance by navigators from the southern shores of the 
Eastern Aleditcrranean imbued with Egyptian eschatology, if 
not themselves EgyptianB* But a colonization of the coasts on 
a large scalo by znegalith-buildeis la not to be thought of; the actual 
settlers were few^ but they instructed the natives in their religion 
and in some of the neolithic arts, notably the domcsricatioa of 
I short-'horned cattle. Neither the strangers who brought the cult 
of the dead and megolithic funerary architecture nor the Eurafri-CM 
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aborigine who adopted imd propagate them m Spauij France 
and Britain can on any gromds bo rogardod as Aryan- And with 
the do!me£L-lMLkier& the list of Europe's inradeis doring tbo early 
neolithic period is dosed- 

Tn the sequel there ie little room for immigrations on a large 
BcalO;, though shifts in the population within Europe itself were 
frequent. And m this epochs the ful! neolitluc age of our eontineutr 
intzndoiis from Ada are not traceable with any certainty. In 
particular the one band of bmchycephaiic mlgranta whom we 
could detect came not from Ada but^ immediately at leasts 
from the Iberian peninmila^ whence they brought the beU-beater 
tq Qentia] Europe. Thereafter the development of the Bionzo 
Age was self-contained and rapid till sotn it was not Asiatic weapons 
and ornaments which were imported into Europe^ but European 
types which migrated to and implanted themselves in the Near 
£^t as cur excursion to the Qaucasus showed- 

But if our search for Aryans has so far been abortive, the resuHa 
of the chapter were not merely negatiye. Wo beheld the founding 
of the new civibxation in Europe, we witnessed the addition to 
the old palaeolithic atocha of new ingredients come from Aria and 
A^ca and estimated the culturs of the newcomers. It was in no 
case beyond that inferred for the Aryans. Hence if the extraneous 
elements did not themselves become Aryans in Europe, their 
culture was not such as to offer serious obstacle to Aryanization 
by conquest or absorption in the Aryan people. 


CHAPTER VI 


DID THE ARYANS ORIGINATE IN CENTRAL 

EUROPE 

To“daj the AisUtic hypoth-eais luta bemi abandoned bjr moet 
lingui^te j the IasI ch&ptet showed that tbe mTbs^logjcat 
evidence sUo led away from it. With the reservatiotia We 
above no nui^ratioa from A^a is diBCoyerable which can with 
anj probability be connected with Aryans. AVe are thus encouraged 
to follow the philologists on to European sod. 

l\e have seen further how the neolithic population of Europe 
constituted a veritable mosaic of races. Culturally a atill greater 
diversity reigned. From neolithic times the continent may be 
divid^ into a number of provinces each exhibiting its own material 
peculiar!ties. In which ol the nascent civilisations of neolithic 
times shall we seek the first centre of Aryan activity ? It makes 
I no diderence for iia whether the authors of the several cultures 
^ . were indigcnoiia or intrusive. Aiyanism grow' up out of a racial 
mass, which must have been at some time not yet Aiyan+ But 
though the racial antecedents of the inhabitants of the severol 
areas of neolithic Europe do not provide a criterion for excluding 
any of them from our survey, some rogiona may ou other grounda 
be omitted. The consensus of opinion among Mstoriana and 
philologista allows the Meditermneau basin to be eliminated; 
that area^ populated originally by various branches of the Eurafriean ]| 
stock and owing the foundation of its civilizations to nmiitlmo 
commefce with the early cultural centres of that race^ EgJT^ 
and Crete, was only Aryanirod lata in its prehiatory. The 
same general agreement justifies us in passing over the great 
West European cultural province where the principal racial 
element wa$ Rgain Eurafriean, and the chief formative infiuence 
the MeditenaueBn megalith culture^ In fact most investigators 
look to one or mom of three regions^ North Europe^ East Europe, 
and Central Europe. We shall begin our survey with the last* 
named region, because the discussions of the preceding chapter 
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were t^nclLiig to cooiliict us up the Danube vaEey^ We do eo 
with all tho ajkore alacrity^ since the claims of this regiop have 
been brilliantly championed bj Dr. GUea lu very recent times. 

1. Dr. Gilee^ ffypoihcfis and (Ae I}antd}ian P^asaTds 

As the area where the Aryan people were differentiated, Dr. Gilea^ 
has proposed the loess Unds^tween fbi CarpatbifliLS on the 
east^ tbe Balkan inoimtams on the souths the Alps and the Eohmer 
Wald on the wfsst and the Erzgebirge and northern Carpathians 
on the north. Here he thinka the environmental conditions 
of the prindtive Indo-European cnltiue, in which^ on his view^ 
agriculture was just as important as stock-raising, are best 
satisfied and hence the Aryans, or as he prefers to call them, 
would have spread throi^hout Eniope and to Asia. The exodus 
must he thinla have begun about 2600 B.O., and the route followed 
by the eastward migrants would be across tho straits of the 
Bosphorus and Dardanelles and over the highlands of Asia Minor. 

The diiftingtiished philologist is not an nrehaeologist^ and makes 
no attempt to trace his Wims ” with the aid of material remains* 
But the area he has outlined, was in fact tbe centre of a distinctive 
cnlture, the development of which falls within the ehronclogical 
Limits he has laid down. Tlds otiltate, which may be called Danubian 
or more precisely DanubiAn I, was the creation of those early 
Mc ^tenan cau colomsta whose advent was discussed in the last 
copter, and who, as we there saw, may early have been 
mixed with descendants of palaeolithic tribes and inflnenced 
from the east ag well as the south. These people made their 
settlements exclnaively on the a very fertile soil that covers 
tbe plains of Central Buropo to a oonsiderable depth. 

We may picture * these Dannbians living aa peasant cultivator 
in the fertile valleys. Their small unwalled villagea were always 
pladtet^l in proximity to streams^ and conaiated ol groups of half- 
eubtcrrancan huts (of^ p, 86). Near by were small garden plots, 
roughly cleared by stone aies and hacked up by atone hoes (the 
typically Danubian ‘‘ shoe-last" celts) to receive the graio^ which 
on the loess would fiouiisb oven under these summary methods. 
In the parklands of the adjacent slopes, graased the peasants' 
herds— cattle, sheep and swine-—watched by the village childTenp 

1 Cambridge I, pp. CS-TO. 

^ For th« HTidimce dU vLigb iMl- pietiire i« bMed mem mj Dam, pp. 171^ 
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just m ii done in Oalid^ tcnday, Perliapfl the horse had been 
alieadj domesticated^ to aid in the ptmuit of etra3ring beasts. 
A tittle liah^ gave varietj to the vilkgera' diet, but the game 
from the primaeval forest^ the haunt of beaia and wolves^ does 
not seem to have been hunted. The cemmunity was smaU with 
no regular divirion of labour. Within it the women doubtless 




made the pots^ unitatidg with femiiiioe conservatism the gourd 
vessels of their remote ancestora. They decorated their clay 
vases tasteMIy with aphala and meanders (Fig, 23 ). The reh^on 
of the cidtivatora ee^inly Included the worship of a Mother 

postiifl etidenw ii, how^m^ fintliKinUc^ im dcnpestiii Konca Je tfas 
^ sn pttiod J, Han« ham foond with DmUpTmh I pottery in Ibfi 
BUbnluid m«y ba much ^ 
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Goddess, cbj models of whom adoiroed the huts. Beyond ^o 
garden plots wodd bo other villages not very far away, and m 
the abo^ee of weapons (save for the disc-shaped inaoe-heads) 
we may believe that the several grotipa lived in mutual amity. 
But in the background loomed the primaeval forest^ almost 
impcDctrable in summer and ve^ perilous in winter. 

Despite the forest, the Douubians spread far and wide. Even 
the fertility of the virgin loess might bewme tempofarily exhausted 
under their rudiraentaJEj methods of cnltivatioiL In any case 
the natural increase of the population under such favoured 
conditions^ oec^sitatad an even wider expansion of colonization. 
New ^narationa went forth from the village^ as in the Sacred 
gpritig of the oldest Romans, to found fr^b villages and bring 
land under tillage. The colonists generally followed the river 
valleys and were aided in the transportation of their simple 
beIcngingB by dug-out canoes. Ultimately, aa in the course of 
centuries a gradual process of mild desiccation thinned out the 
woods, the Donubians crossed the B5hmer Wald and entered 
the Khinelaud^ But during all their biatory, peaceful com- 
municatian was maintained throughout the whole araap The 
Sjxmdylus eheU bracelets, to which we have already lefened, must 
have been handed on from village to village, perhaps in a ritual 
exchange of tokens like the Jtnhi traffic of the Pacific Islandere* 
Afl an incident in this commerce the DanubLana became possessed 
of copper trinkets. 

Moreover, the Danubians come in contact with other ethnic 
groups in the course of their wanderings. On the mountain 
slopes to the west, whither they had repaired in pursuit of the 
chamois and the deer, lived a sparse hunting populatiou descended 
aa we saw (p^ 126) from pre-neolithic stoeks. Here and there 
these wild hiU folk borrowed from the Danubions elements of 
a higher civilization and gradually settled dowm In Germany 
and Poland, the Donubians soon met tall men of the Nordic race, 
probably already pastoialistsv In some cases the two stocks 
arria lgiimated and the Nordics ossimiLated the cultures of the 
peasants as on tic Rhine; elsewhere the Nordics establmhod 
themaelves as overlords among the cultivators and evebtimlly 
imposed upon the peaceful Dauubion culture their own more 
warlike one. To the east the Asiatic vase paintors were establiahed 
and interaction between them and the Dsnubiona bad begun 
very early. 
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the Daikiibisni tlien AryaDS, Dr. Giles' Wiroa" ? First 
let tis considar their rclationa to otter areas hiteT ocmipi^ bj 
Aryans. In Europe a oonsidemtion of the question bom thb 
side leads to very satisfactory rteults. The Danubians occupied 
a considerable part of Poland, the whole of South Gcnnanj from 
the Oder to the Rhine and even pushed into Belgium, and possibly 
to East Pniagia 03 well. Throughout this wide area the foundation 
of coltuie Fas Danubian even where racial intermingling took 
place. Id the Alpine jcone the lake-dweUcre were deeply indebted 
to the Danubians for their arte and crafts ; why not for their 
speech too ? To the south Illyria was originally an appanage 
of the Danubian province as the finds from the eelehrsted station 
of Butmir in Bosnia show* And since the Italici of the tcrreniarc 
came from the Dannbian side of tie Alps [p. 71) a Panubian 
element may be assumed there too. Eestw^ard many German 
iove^tigatorsp such as Schliz^ Hubert Schmidt, Menghin and 
Kossinnap would actually treat the Transylvanian and Ukrainian 
painted pottery os the work of Danubians and, though we cannot 
accept that thesis, we have admitted the possibility of a Danubba 
admixture among the vase-paintera from A^ia and therewith 
of a Bannbisn element in Thrace and Thessaly. To thb extent 
the real or possible distribution of Danubians coincides quite 
well with that of the earliest Indo-Euiopesn languages. 

Relations with Asia arc much more hard to find. The Danubians 
had a wdl-defined culture and art of their own. It should then 
be possible to point to some monuments of the various wav^ of 
migrants across AnstoEap invoked by Dr. Giles to explain the 
LDdo-Iranians, the Aryan inspirers o! NaHlit the Phrygians and 
the Armenians. Though the material at our dispersal is atill 
inadequate, the general character of the culture of the more vital 
region, north-western Asia Minor, is not unfamiliar. A mere 
inspection of the finds from Troy aod Yortan suffices to show 
that we have there no pure extension of Daiiubian culture os 
we have seen it at Butmir and from Moravia to Belgium. In 
fact we have seen in previous chapters how very slend-er are the 
links which can be found to connect Anatolia and Europe in any 
directiou. We did indeed detect at a period pesaterior to the purest 
phase of the peasant culture elements of cultural community 
betw'cen Troy and the Danube valley oa well as Thrace and 
Thessaly, But none of ^oee elements are distinctively Dannbian 
in origin. Some of them come from Troy, while the battle-axe 
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which Is g^uluclj Europeim is no more at home in the Danube 
valley than in Troy, Thus tha requiaate linkft between the Danube 
valley and the Relent East cannot be cBtablished by w‘ay of 
Anatolia. We ahall later see that the alternative route acrcusa 
South Eussia and the Cnncasua is even more definitely excluded. 

Nor does the Danubian maimer of life ready correspond very 
flatiefactorily to the primitive Aryan culture deduced by Un^uistic 
palaeontology. We shall not insist on the prominence of agri¬ 
culture and swine-breedingr since Dr, Giles attributes both arts 
to his But the absence of arrowheads or other weapons 

deserves notjeOr Again the cult of a Mother Goddess is an un- 
Aryan trait among the Danubian peasants. But the last word 
sums up the cmcM objection to ideutifying the first neolithic 
inhabitants of the C^traJ European loess lands with the Aryans. 
Without gubscribing to the extravagances of the racial 
pHychologists ” (p. 16^1), it may be said that the Danubians must 
have acquired a specific mentality, that of the peasant. The 
peculiarly aedeuury agriculture] culture which we have described 
must Lave gtamp^ its authora with the essentially peasant 
outlook still so familiar in eastern Europe or China. That its 
narrow consen^atisu^ its Intense attachioent to the sod should 
ever have developed of itself into that lestless love of wandering 
and acquisitiveness which has not only diffused Aryan Languages 
over half the globe, but also imposed them on so many nomAiyan 
peoples b highly improbablo. 

Of course cases Ufa not unknown in which sedentary people 
have taken to nomadbm i that might have happened to the 
Danubians and changed their meutaUty. But there ia no evidence 
in Europe for such a climatic crisis during the geological'present 
as could have iuduced the cultivators of the loess to moke that 
adventure into the unknown. Aa a matter of fact the Danubians 
Bun'ived ia Central Europe. Tho peasants appear, as far os we 
cim judge, throughout the prehistoric age, as au inert mass* and 
have ever been the prey of a series of conquerorSi just as 
they appear in history. Historically the peasantry bavo again 
and again passed under the rule of new lords, and often have 
submissively adopted the language, customs and bebefs of the 
conquerors. And we shall see the Danubians themaelvea 
continually being mixed with, and overlnid by alien ethnic and 
cultural types, even iu the prehistoric period. Much that was 
at base Danubian was preserved ond peraisted as it persists t<Mlay; 
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lor are not the Yicgins of Austria and the surtavalsj trans¬ 

formed and aablimatedf of the Mother Goddess whoia the first 
Daniibiaa peasants nuodeUed m clay 1 It ia unlikely that the 
Aryan languagap at once the product and the matrix o£ Aryan 
psychology^ was the work of such peasants. We should rather 
expect to finH the Aryans emerging after the peasants had become 
mixed with other more Yenturesome elements. It woidd not 
mevitably follow that the other ekmenta were Aryan before 
they reached the Danube. 


2. TAe Rile of Cfcmalion 


If we reject the identification of the Dantibian I peasants with 
the Aryans, it still remaina posmble to acgue that one or more 
of the Mer racial groups that settled iu the Danube valley became 
Aryan there. This la in e£Eec:!t the contention of E. do Michelia.^ 
He starts from a very remarkable phenomenon observed in thei 
I Danube valley and the surrounding regiena during the Bronze 
Age^the change from inhumation to cremation. The mode of 
’ disposal of the dead is often regarded as one of the moat fundamental 
customs of a people^ and one that they would most tenacioualy 
preserven Yet we see the new practice of burning the body 
^reading into regions where the dead had previously been interred. 
Our author thinka that the spread of the new rite was due to a 
racial migration^ and that the oiigrants were Aryans eetting out 


from the Danube valley. 

De Michclia points out. aa we have done, that the rite was 
introduced into Italy by the terfaman^i^ who were Aryaa 
invadem. It was followed by the Umbrian ViUanovana and 
the Veneti of Este coming, like the terrvttmri&tti, from CSentral 
Europe. For Greeco Bidgeway can be cited as bringing the rite 
of cremation with the Achacana from, the same quarteip In the 
west our author shows that the cTemation graves, which during 
the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages spread through France and 
ultimately reach Spain, may well bo duo to Celts coming from 
i east of the Alps and the Rhine. In Scandmavia and North 
Germany the inhabitants took to biimiag their dead about the 
same time. Further east de Michelis assigns the fields of cinerary 
urns of the Lausitz type which extend from Bohendn to the Vistula 


1 ror^ni 1903. rtp. e*P 
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and beyond t:!ie and proposes to deiive tke whole cnLtura 

£foiii Hungary^ In Hiingaiy itseU cremation well attested 
at least by the Middle Bronze Ago. Tkm the Italian philologist 
can present; the cremators as radiating from Hntigajy and show 
that all were Ary ana. In Asia the Aryan Hindiia praetiaed] 
cremation^ and we know now that in the Indus valley that ritej 
flupersedod the older practice of inhumation. Intermediate links are 
indeed lackkig unices the change from inhumation to crematioUp 
about 1100 E-C.^ at Caichemish bo regarded as a reflection of 
the passage of Aryan crematLonista. But the rite iUelf is a 
material bond. 

As thus stated de Michelis' thesis achieves the M.est cultural 
syntheaia among all Aryan peoples yet found. It gives a distribu¬ 
tion of a cultural peculiarity which harmoniaea exceptionally 
well with the distribution of Indo-European languages. Yet on 
closer examinatitin the difBoultica seem almost Lnsupeiable. 
The facts just stated are cocrectp but they ate not all the facta. 
Our fuller knowledge of 19^25 reveals that CTemation presents a 
much more compheated problem than an author writing in 1002 
could imagine. 

In the first place instances of cremationp earlier than those 
citcdi have come to light. In Britain *- burnt bones have been 
found in " neolithiclong barrowB and again in round barrows 
of the second pbaee of our Bronze Age, which is still oontempomry 
with the Continental Early Bronze Age. In both cases then 
the rite appears earlier in Britain than that expansion of Cdts 
to which de Michelifl attributed its diffusion westward- The 
position in Brittany is much the same. In Central Europe the 
phenomena are even more intricate- In the Keckar valley * burnt 
human hones have been found with sherds typical of the Dauubian I 
peasants and some of the same people seem to have cremated 
in Bohemia too. Elsewhere in the Khmeland banow-s bebnging 
to a Nordic battle-axe folk occasionally cover cremated bonesA 
In North Germany ^ ashes contained in cinerary nma have some¬ 
times befCn found in late mcgalltbic graves- lu Thuringia and 
Saxony ^ a Danubiau II people using pottery and other artifacts 
similar to thf^e met in the inhumation gravw of Lengyel in 

^ pp. 28S mrni 2&fl, 

■ \VdI 0, ^ liDpltiiunlkQ Bnuuih<ml«r UD^buog roa HiiLau»'^ jP.Z., L 

’ Ihwn, p. 257. 

^ S^huwitnd i)u grabtr der [TdtfrnHrJt. 

* xUziiw pp. 312 fl. 
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Hiujpry (p* 150) hild to inciiLCTatiPg theiif daad, wkile other 
late neolitliic eultuiea in the Elbe valley also belong to crcmationista. 
Fbidly m Mofavia ^ the bell^bcakers, ujaimlly accompanTiDg 
the inhumed skeletons of the Fittjepectora &om the AVe$fc (p- 9^), 
in one or two cases contained cremated remains. All these 
crenxatiDEs in Central Europe arc locally classed as neolithic or 
chaicolithio and are to bo dated at lateet betwcon 2400 and 
1800 B.c. And they were associated with material which U 
normally found with inhiimed ikeletons belonging to different 
racial types, Mediterraneans {DaouWaiifl)^ Nordics and Proapoctota 1 
To add to the confusion, isolated eases of the rite have been 
reported &om Hither Asia at a very early date—in " neolithic'' 
deposits at Gaza * in Palestine, and about 2000 n.c., in a £ro 
necropolis^* at Snrgbul^ in Babylonia (the latter very doubtful 
however). These scattered remains cannot be neatly linked 
lip like the Bronze Age examples, on which Dr, do Michelis relied, 
Secondly in many coses inhumation gives place to crematioii 
without any other signs of a break in the general continuity of 
culture or of the presence of a now race. Thus in Britain the 
use of metal was introduced by short-headed invaders from the 
Continent^ who buift round bonowe (as contrasted to the ncoUthic 
long barrows) but inhumed tbeir dead^ The artifacts found in 
rather later round barrows of Bronse U covering burnt bones give 
no sort of indication of a fresh invasion from Central Europe 
or anywhere else. Again Scandinavian aiohaeolo^sts insist 
emphatically on the complete continuity of oultiue between the 
epoch of inhumation and the subsequent period of cremation in. 
the Danish and Swedish Bronze Age. Indeed^ the two methods 
of burial are often met at different levels in the same barrow. Not 
only so, fcoiu tho exiguous skeletal remains from the cremation 
epoch and the richer material later available after the reversion 
to inhumation, it is clear that the skulk belong to exactly tho 
same meial types os existed in Denmark and Sweden from late 
neolithic times when the dead were interred.* The cultural con- 
tiunity is even more strikingiy exhibited In South-west Germany» 
The harrows of the Nordic battle-axe folk on the Ncckar and Lower 
Mam proride a most mstnictive series. It had always been the 
custom of this people both in the Rhineland and in Thuringia, 


I Ti, p: 41 f. 
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whence their ors had come, to kindle a great fire perhaps tor 
a funejf&l feast in the trench deatmed to receive thecorpse. Rr. Schliz^ 
has very planaibly sugge^ed tbati after a timep the custom arose of 
caating the corpse on thLi fire wit boat waiting for its cxtinctiDn i 
as had been originally the wont. Here ia a possible explanation j 
of the local Rse of the new practice. In Bavaria cremation only ' 
comes in gradnallj during the Bronze Age* and to illustrate tMa 
we may cite the curious transitional observances : part of the 
body was interred unbumt while part was cremated, and the ashes 
deposited in the same grave enclosed in an um.* 

Thus the rite of cremation not only appeam at various times* 
and at widely separated centra among people appaientiy bclongiiig 
to different phyaical tjrpeSp but also its introduction is associated 
with no other symptoms of racial change j the new rite develops 
gradually as if spontaneonsly and does not as a rule come in 
catastrophically* The ex^ordinary complexity of its dldtribution 
both in space and time makes the reference of the practice of 
cremation to a single race or an unique focus exceedingly perilous. 
Nevertheless the phenomenon is pcrplering* There always lenmins 
the possibility that there was somewhere in prehistoric times a people 
who always cremated bnt| who because of this very fact and because 
they used artifaots of perishable materials such as wood and leather , 
are and must remain unknown to the archaeologist. Myres* 
and Christian * Inciine to the view that the brachycephalio Alpine 
race both in Europe and Asia regularly practised cremation. Burials 
by this method are admittedly very difficult to detect. It must be 11 
remembered that no adult burials are yet known in connectiou with j 
several cultura—those of the vase-painters of Anau in Turkestan j 
and of Thessaly and South-east Europe in genera! or of the Alpine 
lake-dwcllera for example. The distribution of the rite in prehistoric I’ 
Europe and in Hither Asia certainly needs elucidation. A thorough 
study of tha burial rites of the Cappadocian Hitfitea and of the 
drcumstances under which cremation replaces inhumation in the 
Punjab may reveal that this rite is intimately bound up with the 
solution of the Aryan problem. At the moment the identiheation 

^ "Dift SctnsjrtprmEniiclis KuJlttrkrri*in 1600 . 

* D«cbH«tt«p Jfamwil. ±L p- 16 T. CmnAiiffPi mmJ inIiiDiDatkMU iJrudy octTir 

Bade bt iiflfr in th? budq borrow Lti iSfr Brcmu 

* Or tmih^ tiiat ill cma&tlMUiti were AlpiuH {CU4.£r., i, p. 73)- He la 
cerUinly miftakra in attributing the e«flv inbumetion gm^ei Swilzcrlud tn 
the l&k^dweUen, KFid tbo trride&ee ioc erenatiaii unions the Tue-p&lnicfB in 
Sonth Buafiia tf dabinoa uid gttiemtij rejected hy the moct competent 
Anthoridca ; iSf. J.R.A.L, liii, p. 207- 

* Lr. p, 4±. 
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of the Aryajia with the nebulous and hypothetical people who 
, difiused it would eoeni at leag-t prcmuture aud the localizatioQ of ita 
J original focus in Central Europe utterly groundless. 

* On the other hand, it may be doubted whether cremation la 
really such an ingrained and charactejistic habit of a race as 
Professor Ridgeway and most Italian prehistorians ima^e. It is 
alleged that the burning of the corpse implies a peculiar belief in a 
world of the aky whither the soul of the departed is conveyed by the 
fuaeial fire instead of descending to the underworld or abiding in 
the tomb. It cannot bo said that a study of the funerary cnatoma 
of priinitive ” peoples has coiifijmed this doctrine. On the 
contrary, it has shown that a great diversity of burial rites subaists 
aiDODg culturally and physicAlly homogeneous tribes.* In America 
I gome Indians cremate, some dispose of tbeir dead in other ways. 
I It is just the same among the Melanesiaas and the Pacific uJanders." 
In Australia, where the population is extraordinaTily iinifonD in 
^ physical tj^, cremation is but one of many rites in vogue* Even 
within a single tribe it may bo reserved to a particular class or 
I grade while other members of the same tribe are inhumed or 
I exposed on. platforms or trees.* lATiat is still more remarkable is 
^ that both Inhumation and crematioa were practised by the 
Tasmanian aborigines:* Yet this race had preserved a palaoolitbie 
culture, no higher than the European Auriguacian unaflected by 
any foreign inducpcc till their estermination. Such mstanoes 
warn ua against attaching too hij^ a value to burial cu&toTELs as 
; criteria of mce+ In the case of the Siberian aborigines it is clear 
5 that burning has been adopted because no other method of dispcaal 
of the corpse was practicable^ the ground bobg too hard for a grave 
to be dug. 

In any case it can neither be shown that all Aryans cremated, 
nor that all cremationists wero Aryans. In Bosnia^ the earliest 
barrows usually ascribed to Illyrinns cover unbuml dolichocepbalic 
akdetons. The Early Iron Ago graves of Maccdonin, which imist 
be ascribed either to proto-Dorians or the Doriana" immediate 
cousins, were invariably by inhumation* On the Greek Mainknd 
no cremations were observed in the early Geometric cemeteries of 
Tiryna, AsinCp and Argos. A 3 we have remarked above it is qmte 
as likely that the custom spread to Greece from Asia Minor as that 

1 ^ ttu urtielfl '* tiuK^ Ultra “ in Ihutingi' Ettcj/clofO^ia^ 

^ * Cf. Pox, TAfoiotd of Paeijk. IVU. pp, 211 mnd S3». 

* JtiTi, p. 80 . * IKA. M* 
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it waa introduced from Central Europe by Acbaeana or Dormna. 
Again the earliest Phrygian barrow at Gcrdion contained an luibiirnt 
b^y. On the coutraiyj neither the early cremations from 
Palestine nor the questionnble cjcamples from Sti^ul in 
Mesopotamia can be attributed to Aryans. And though the people 
of Carchemish^ who began to crensate about 1100 B.c.^ may be called 
“Hittite there is no evidence that they were admired with the 
same Aryan dement as hati inhuenced the Hittitca of Cappadoda 
three or four centudes earlier. 

In the light then of this cursory survey of buriEd ntes, ancient and 
modern, it may be said ; (1) No single race is identifiable, either 
somatically or by means of its pottery or implemente, to w^hicb 
all the cremations even in Central Europe during the Illrd and Ilnd 
millennia b.c., let alone those of Britainor Hither .4gia and modem 
examples in Australia and America^ can be traced. (2) The change 
from inhumation to cremation cao in some cases at least be shovm 
to be BDeompanied by no change in race detectable antbropo- 
metTically or cultural]j, (3) It cannot be proved that the practice of 
burning the dead originated in and radiated from Central Europe. 
(4) Cremation b not universally attested among the earliest Aryan 
peoples p while it was sometimes piactbcd by non-Aryans. On th^ 
grounds the attractive hypothesis of Br. do Michclis a$ stated above 
must be abandoned. 


3. Th Nordics in Danuthe Palfey 

The possibilities of Central Europe aio still far from exhausted. 
In the Danube Valley other cultural groups grew up and expanded 
upon the foundation prepared by the Banubian peasants. In 
Hungary and Moravia the Danubian I culture gives place about the 
tniddle of the Itlrd millciuiium B,C. to a new group,* centred in 
Hungaiy conserving many of the old elements with an infusion of 
new ones. Socially the unit of organization is enlarged and at the 
same time consolidated^ and opposed to other groups; villages 
are now more extensive, large cemeteries are laid out near them, 
fortification walla are sometimes thrown up, weapons of war are 
manufactured. Culturally, the innovations have a double aspect; 
on the one hand a sort of barbarous Tosc-painting, in which the 
coloured designs arc loid on the surface of the vase after its polishing 

1 Dwrilied with m Dattm. pp, ltS-30, 
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and Efing, and certain caramic types, fluch a$ pedestalled bowb^ 
point to an impTibe from tbo Tranaylvanian vasc-paintem to the 
eaat; on the other, eertain Tas <3 and apectacle spirals oE copper 
betoken contact with Troy 11, Ethnically a change is denoted by 
the presence of tall dolichocephalic skeletons of Nordic type in the 
cemeteries of Bodiogheresztiir near Tokay and of Ijcngyel in Tolna 
Comity, south of Budapest^ 

Now some authors, who hold that the Aryans belonged to the 
Nordic lace^ yet con$ider that they formed only one branch of 
that rsce. Do Lapougo * placed the area of charactoriration of 
the Aryan branch in Central Europe, wliither the Nordics 



3 


4 


Fio. 21 Hiuigtfian h Copt»r Ag®; 2—t, Bjceaw Ago. 

would have penetrated by a gradual infiltration. Now here in 
Hungary we have c^tddenco of this infiltration. And the culture 
possessed by the Nordics of Hungary, show's affinities with the 
oodtemporary ctiltnres of Illyria, Tbeaaaly and Troy, Ita rami¬ 
fications can further be traced into Jloravia^ Silesia, BohomiAj 
Saxony and Bavaria. Wo thus have in the second Danubian 
period external relations which were lacking in period I. Arc not 
the conditione postulated by Dr. Giles now fulElled 1 I hardly 
think so. 

The Danube valley at this epoch docs not seem so much an 
original focus from w'hich culture radiated as a secondary centra 

■ laoas ch ile.a.f., isst* 
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wh^re new elemcntej derived fxom without^ were clnbnmted+ 
The connections wjtii Troy, for m«tnnoc^ do not iUustrate an 
indnencc upon Troy so much as one from Troj* At the same 
time the most European clemeTits in Troj are not lineal descendants 
of any Danubian elements. The elaborately shaped stone battle- 
axes of the Troad do not seem to occur in Hungary at this date, 
but the first copper battle-axes do begin to appear. We get 
the iropresaion that we are looking at two sides of the same 
phenomenon. There was perhaps an iubltration of Nordics through 
Bulgaria into the Troad^ mark^ principally by stone battle-axo, 
and a distinct inJiltiation into Hungary^ marked by the dolicho¬ 
cephalic skulls and the copper battle-axea. If the Utter movement 
reached Hungary from the East across the CarpaihianB, it might 
have brought in ita wake those elements of Tranflylvanian culture 
which appear barbarized in Danubian 11. But in that casCf and 
if the Nordics be AiyanSp there is no reason for restricting that 
denomination to the invaders of Hungary abne since the latter 
did not adva-nce to Asia. Minor^ They were rather but one braiigh 
of a single Nordic migration, the centre of which lay outside the 
Bnnube valley. And it would bo to that centre that we should 
look for the Aryan cradle^ 

The justice of this view is demonstrated in the succeeding period, 
when sn invasion of Nordic peoples can be ta^aced beyond aQ doubt 
in Moravia and Bohemia. The intruders who pour in round 
about 2000 B-C--, in several bands bring with them, ready made, 
a complete apparatus of civilissation the prior evolution of which 
can bo traced in detail further north or east. Bugged hunteri 
and herdsmen conquered the lands occupied by the Danubian 
peasants and, unlike these, established themselves by preference 
on hUl-topa. Thooo mobile tribes brought with them new types 
of vases ^—the so-called Nordic pottery with the first wave, cord- 
omameuted ware with the second—strange implements, flint 
instead of atone ceita and splendid battle-axcB of stone, and 
sometimes heaped a barrow over their dead. Similar incurrioiia 
were reaching Transylvania and Hungary abont the same time 
and left as their monuments boirows, fresh copper battk-axes 
and stone ones as welU and sherds of corded ware shown by their 
distribution to have come from the south-east and east os well 
aa from the north.® The Danube valley was thus occupied by 

s Dawn, fissr US-IB. 

» Ti, 191S, pp, L S, 
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Notdica^ and not tbo centre from wkich any g^oup of Kordica 
moved nortbwafds. 

Now these Nordic iovadefa must already Iiave been Aiyans 
if the Ajfyatis were in truth prijuarUy Nordic; for the subsequent 
cnltuica both in Hungary and Bohemisj in 60 far aa they were 
Nordic^ developed out of the intrusive cultures of the third period 
just described. After this date there waa no further intniaion 
of peoples till well on in the I^te Bronze The culture of 

the Danubiaa Bronze Age is e^entially contmuous with that 
of the last lieolithic or ehalcoIitMc epoch* The pottery ol the 
Early Bronze Age or Aunjetitz * graves of Boheinla, Saxony, Silesia 
and Moravia is derived from the Nordic pottery crossed with 
types associated with the Proapectora and with the earlier Danubiau 
II culture of Lengyel; battle-axes of stonei horn, or rarely bronze 
are found in Aunjetitz graves^ and in eastern Hungary the typical 
weapon of the Bronze Age is the metal battle-axe. The 
intr^uction of regular metallurgy had not been accorapamed 
by any further addition to the population. Tradeia had indeed 
arrived^—the Preepectors who brought the bell-beakcrs from 
the west were one small band—but the stimulus in industry waa 
supplied by trade wdth Troy in tin and with Crete and Greooo 
in amber. But the people w^ho used the motala and worked them 
belonged on the whole to the earhej stocks. By the latter half 
of the second millennium they had outgrown the leading'atnngs 
of Asia or the Aegean, and created an original series of forms; 
above all they evolved a superior weapon, the slashing sword 
which was destined to subdue the Aegean and then the Ancient 
East^ which hitherto had known only the rapier or the dirk (Fig. 25). 

Hand in hand with these cultural transformatioiis had gone 
social revoldtiona which led to the emergence of aristocracies 
of war superimposed upon the old peasant communities. In 
contrast to the peasant art of the Stone Age, the Danubian 
Bronze Age art bears the stamp of a barbaric chivalry. 
At the same tune the social structure had bean enlarged to embrace 
s wider horizon than the village and concomitantly therewith 
chieftainship and sovereignty arose. The predomJnanoo of in- 
dividuahi is plainly attested by the Early Bronze when 

royal barrows^ famished with a wealth of gold ornaments and 
princely weapons, were raised beside the simple flat graves of 
the plchs. Very hkely thia concentration of pow'er dates back 

* IkaeiL, pp. 101-2001 Arch,, lixiv. p. IW, fifi. 8. 
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to an earlier period when the TTordie mviaaioiifl begaHi Tte battle- 
axes which then appearedp Uhe the ceremonial axes of HiBsarlik, 
may well have been emblema of authority, and there are some 
indjeatioua that the ragged paatoraliata who at that time occupied 
the hills estahliabed themselves ee overlords among the older 
and Einipler peasants. Through the clash between aedentaiy 




and nomadic peoples and the social convnlsiona which ensued 
the rigidity of the agricultural conunumtiea had lean broken 
down, the baaia of life widened and the way paved for the sudden 
burst of industrial and artistic activity that culmiimted during 
the Bronxe Age. lu the ferment which produced this result one 
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viovld feign the work of the ATjnaiu. But before these cein 
be identified with tbe Utl Nordiea who^e advent we have [Jeserit)ed^ 
another oojitemponiiy band of iovadeis. must be eoasidered* 


4- The A lpims Descent upon the Danube Valley 

Daring the period of dbtuibance other peoples had descend^ 
upon the peasantry of the loess lands of Central Eiuope* They 
were apparently moimtameers coming from the highlands of 
the west and tnay be called AJpmes without prejudice to any 
theories about their skaUs. It must be asked whether they were 
not Aiyang. 

The original habitat of the ncw-comcrs must have been the 
highland rone, and they w'ere themselves the descendants of that 
pre-neolithjo people whom we came to know in the last chapter. 
They had inherited p as we then saw, the habit of building their 
habitations on rafts or piles, on the shores of lakes (p. IW)^. 
and had acquired some of the neolithic arts from the Danubian 
peasants, whose territories they now were to invade. Thus equipped 
they created the well-known neolithic oivilbsation of the Swiss 
lake-dweUinga, w'hile others among them in the Rhine ^^Uey, 
Baden and Bavaria^ built fortified settlements on hiU-topa and 
evolved tbe cultures colled, after the type stations, Michdsburg 
and Altheim respectivclyi^ These ncoKt-Mc cultures were belated 
in comparison with Danubian I, but their autbors^ at once 
pastoroliata, agrictdturalisU and huntera, had made great advances 
in social qrgankation. The erection of pile or platform viUages 
upon the bke ahore would involve co-operation in social bbotir. 
The Lmd aettlenients were fortified with a ditch and a moat and 
the huts arranged in regular rows, all of which implies a collective 
direction and a deliberately co-ordinated effort. This definitely 
social character may, like the architecture which embodies it, 
have been a heritage impo^ upon the Alpines by the stringent 
conditions of life in premeolithic times. 

By the third period of culture in the Danube valley, the creators 
of this highland civilization, although spht up into a multiplicity 
of cultural groups, began to expand, ^at was iuevitablc. 
The population of the narrow mountain valleys has always been 
overflowing, whether as raiders, merccDariefl or waiters. So stray 

' Damk, pp. 252-B;* 
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groups of the prehistoric hiilamen frcun South-west GeruMwy 
reached Bohemia^ about the eacce time as the Kordiea, From 
Switrerland a descent was made open the lakes of Upper Italj. 
Ceramic remaim trom aevexaJ rites in I^wer Austria and probobly 
Momria too betoken the presence of a branch of the same etock 
come from the East Alpine slopes. In the ^Uddlo Danube area 
pilo-dweUings were planted, at an aa yet undetenniaed date, along 
the banks of the Danube and the Theiss and on the Jakea of 
Carinthia, Camiola, and Styria. By the Late BmnM Age the 
habit bad spread to Bosnia and the classical authors related how 
HI their days such structures were inhabited m Macedonia. 

Now there arc good reasons for conaiderii^ this Alpine rone 
as in a sense pre-eminently Aryan. Thcoce started the Celts 
from somewhere between Thuringia and latria. The Italici eiuerge 
on its southern fringe and. the streetaie of thdr terremare is evidence 
that some of thrir anccstom had U^-ed in pile-dwellings (p. 71). 
A gain thcfc IS Bn ummstakablc aflinily between the pottery of 
the Bosnian lake-dwellings and that of the teiiemsre on the one 
hand and of the Early Iron Age of Macedonia on the other. The 
latter can be regarded as proto-Dorian, if not proto-Hellenio, just 
as the former has been classed as Italic. Incidentally the s^s 
types, among which curiously elaborated handles are typical, 
can be traced far across South Russia to the Dniepr and beyond 
in the full Iron .Age in Scythian barrows.* Remoter parallels 
are quotable from all parts of Hungary by the Middle Bionae 
Age, and persist into the Hallstatt period, Tlius a conaiderablo 
number of the Aryan races in Europe can be connected with the 
group of Alpine cultures. Even wider connectious could be 
established if we could accept Taylor's view * that the phj'stcal 
type of the original Aryans was that of Ridgeway's Celts, tall, 
blonde and btachycepbalic, one branch of which stock is represented 
by the British round-barrow men; for the type may have been 
evolved in the highland zone of Europe. 

It is not, however, really ea^ to estabbsh wider cultural con¬ 
nections from the highland zone to the east or the north. In the 
first place no positive assertion can be made about the prevaitlug 
burial rite; for no early burials belonging to the Iske-dwellers 
of Switserland, Upper Austria, Camiola or Bosnia are known, 

* nid,, p. las. ^ . 

* Jsrtiti*. lt»p, Arth, Kamm,, iriV. pp. CS U,. fig*. S. 1®. 15- 
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And the same reraark applies to the mhabitanta of the Bavarma 
land-staticna of tbs Altheim type. On the other hand the allied 
Michclshing people in the Hhinekiids and even in Bohemia alwnya 
buried the dead unburat ia pita under their huta, whieh were then 
destroyed. It is not therefore penniaaible to elaim these Alpine 
of Central Europe a$ the original cremationista whose exiatcnee 
envisaged aa a po^ibilitj a few pages back* At the same 
time all these Alpine culturea belong to a relatively late date, and 
have borrowed krgely &om other groups, so that it is hard to 
say how much of their cont^t is onginaK 

hiOr does Alpine cuihzation in its earliest phase correspond 
Well with that dediieed for the Aryans. Highland country broken 
up by valleys and precipices is not where one would look for an 
early acquaintauce with the swift horse, a pre-eminently Aryan 
auhnaL And as a matter of fact his bones have not been found 
in the oldest stations in Switzerland. On the contrary w'e should 
be inclined to look for some evidence of the Aryamzatioii of the 
Alpine zone. 

Now among aU the peoples of the European highland region^ 
there is evidence of a Nordic admixture and that anterior to the 
period of their demonstrablo exjiansiOD* Beside the MicfaelGbui^ 
ae^IemcDts in WurEembmg and Baden oft^ rise barrows^ con¬ 
taining cord-ornamented pottery and battle-axeSp that may mark 
the sepultures of Noidic chieb. In the Bavarian Altheim 
eettlernenta and in the villages on the Upper Austrian lakes, 
nacrous stone battle-axes have oomo to light (cl. Fig* 2?, 5) the 
history of which is to be sought further north and casti Here, as 
at Troy, they may be the symbols of the authority borne by Nordic 
chiefs. Similar axes occur moreover in Upper Italy' both in 
the ^crrmfline and before. The pottecy from the Michelaburg bHI 
stations and land stations m Lower Auetria ^j^Ln includes types 
reminisceiit of the Nordic fabrics which w'e have met rntrudlng 
into the Danube valley^ and the old^t lake-dweUJiig on Ijiaihacb 
Moor in Oimiohi actually yielded a cord^onsamented beaker. 
The crescent-shaped handle itself^ go distmetive of the Italian 
terrcinarc and the late Bosnian lake-dwellin^p may be derived 
or at least influenced by earlier or simpler types appearing 
in a Nordic context in Bohemia, Moravia and Qalicia. The porched 
house of the Michclflbmg folk which so strongly recaUs a Greek 
megaton (PJ* VlII, 1) is considered by Remcrth to be of Nordic 

^ Dau^, p, 260. 
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origin.* Thus on tho eastern alopas theie b abundant 

fof contact 1>&tween the Alpmefi and the Noidica. 
In Switzerland itself craniological evidence la. al^o forthcoming; 
not only do we find intmaive barrows with pottery and artiCaetB 
of Thuringian and Bheaish types^ penetrating aa £ar south as 
Canton Zurich, not only do the later pile-settlements even on 
the Lakes of Geneva and XenchAtel contain Koidic battle-axes 
of stone, but further, characteristic dolichocephalic gkulb from 
such later villages bear witness to an inbltration of Nordics among 
the ori^ally brachyccphalic Alpine popnbtiop* As we shall 
ehottly 600 , many anthropologists are inclined to regard the tall 
brachycephab as the results of crossing between the AJpine and 
the Nordio stocks. 

Hence in the late neolithic period a Nordic element among 
the Lnhabitanta of the highland zone must be admitted both on 
eidtural and anthropometric grgundSp We have already seen 
that such an element constitutes the boud of onion between 
Central Europe and other aneas^ Therefore it will perhaps not 
be overbold to see in it, also in the Alpine regionSp the flonree of 
the Aryan element. That we mig^t regard the Alpines as 
AryanUed by admixture with or conquest by these Nordics. 

A whole chapter in the pageant of European prehistory has 
now been unfolded before us. We have witnessed the opening 
up of the Central European pbin to food production by simple 
peasants, the Danubkns. We have watched rude hunters in 
the highland zone, acquiring neolithic aita from these Danubians 
and founding the cultures of the lake-dwellings and hill stations. 
We have traced upheavals and Invasions with the aid of rude 
artifacts left by namelesa peoples and seen how eugh invasions 
affected the highlands and the plain alike. And we have observed 
a most significant change—the transformation of a peasant cti]tiira» 
diffuse but essentially oonservativo and unpnjgrassive, into the 
nucleus of a civilization pregnant with potentiaHriea of develop¬ 
ment and expansion. Out of the clash of diverse cultures and 
different racial elements with contTasting ccononuc organizations 
and aocjal traditions, the barbaric rudiments of States were 
generated. Within the skeleton of these, we discern tlio womb^ 
fertilized by trade with south and west, whenee at least two 
historic nationsp the Italici and the Celts, came forth to conquer 

^ Ef. Rainerib, Der Pf^lbaukvUv, ZBI24, El L ; itx m isriia^uiQ 
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and Arjapize a laige part of the condneDt, And as the ilrii^g 
force themm cooJd one element which we also met 

at Troy and in the Aegean. Thne^ though we have not found 
the Aryan cradlej we have a eltie which guidpe m to that region 
□pon which liugmstic and ethnological data seem atika to conreige, 
the great plain of North and East Europe. Ou it the Nordic 
race was admittedly characterised and thither we now repair. 


CIUPTER VII 


THE THEORY OF A XORTII EUROPEAK CR.ADLE 
The Afyane as Blonde 

The great majority of mvestigatore from Omaliue de Halloy 
and LatLoiD onit^itEds^ who have oeoepted tJie doctrine ot an 
European cradle-laud^ liave located it immcwbeTO oa the great 
plain that extende from the Kortb Sea to the Oasplan. Kot only 
does thirt region ful&U the ccoditioiiB pontoJated by linguistic 
palaeontology better tban any otLer^ it was also tbe area of 
charaeterimtjon where the tail blonde stock, the Etiropesin raea 
par arceflfnce^ was evolved*^ And all advocate of a cradle in 
Europe who have appealed to anthropological resulta at ail, have 
conceived of the oH^nal AryanB as blondes. 

The pioneers of the European theory devoted much ingenuity 
to shoi^iDg that peoples of tall etatuiej fdr hair, tight skin, ruddy 
compleixion are or were to be found wherever Aryan languages 
are or have been spoken. They had, of eourBej to eoncedo that 
to-day these physical characteristjes have almost entirely vanished 
among many peoples who are linguistically Indo-European. Even 
in Europe the typical Grecfca, Italwjs and Spaniards are short, 
dark Mediterraneans. But such phenomena can be explained 
by racial admixture^ The tall blonde Aryans in such areas would 
have been only a conquering minori^. Their physical chametem, 
evolved in a cold dimate, had only a low survival vnlue^ were 
recessive to use the Mcndelian terminology^ in the new environment. 
But much evidence could be adduced to show that in regions 
linguistically Indo-European, where blondes are now virt ually 
extinct, sneh typos had existed in antiquity. 

De Lapouge ^ for example pointed out how the Achaean heroes 
are described as that arru^ng the Homans, Sulla, Cato 

and others seem to have been fair^ while such names as Ahcnobaibus, 
Fulvus, FLiviufl and Rufus imply features in complete contrast 
to the typical Mediterranean^ In Indian Utcratuio the word 

^ Baddcrn, p. LSL * UArys», pp. IS? tf. 

* Cit C[k]H, ii, p. 2£. Sat dtch thoo^ tpu word, msj net mtan 
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for oagte is colour/* already iu Vedio time®;, and aince 

the Faodavaa in the later epics are dosenbed aa tall asd faiip it 
may be concluded that the dUtaxetion intended iv^as that between 
iswarthy Diavidians or pre-Bravidiaits^ dasyns, deecribed even 
in the Bigveda aa black-aldmicd and fair AijaiiE. 

We have already noticed hoTiv white-skinned slaves are mentioned 
in Babylonian dociimente just about the time when the appoamnee 
of the horse and the advance of the Kassitea suggested the presence 
of Aryans on the Iranian tablelands (p. 24). Fmm a study of 
the Persians depicted on the sarcophagua of Sidon and other 
tajCHaumentSp de Ujfalvy ^ deduced that tUs branch of tho L-anian 
race included Nordic blondee* Chinese writera describe ruddy 
oomplesdonedj blue-ejedp fair-haired peoples in Central Asia 
at the time of the Tna^rmim disperdon of Iranian speech Just 
before the beginning of our crap and ancient painting from the 
buried cities of the Tarim basrn * depict distinctively Europ^n 
blonde types beside the native Mongoldda. The Iranian Alans 
again vcrc tall and fair accoiding to the Homan writem. But in 
addition to these vestiges of genuine blondes of Ecemuigly European 
type in the Aryan zonee of the Ancient East, the same type still 
survives to-day among various peoples of Indo-European speech 
in parts of Asia whore they have been sheltered by remoteness 
feom racial adnuxture or favoured by a climate comparable to 
that of Europe. Such blondes are the Ir an ian Galchas first 
studied by de Ujfalvy in 187S. The Kurds of the highlands north 
of Irak are again talb fair and bine-eyed (PL Vlllt 2), a^id von 
Hischen^ has drawn attention to the coincidence between their 
habitat and that of the Tndo-Iraniqiti Mitanni chiefs 3|COO veaTu 
ago. Again round the ancient Persian capital of Persepolis a 
few individuals with blue eyes and chestnut-coloured hoir* seem 
to betray at least an infueion of genuine blondes in Iranian Persia, 
These examples ancient and modem could bo multiplied, but 
enough has been said to show that the blondes constitute a ratial 
link of the Idnd which Las been sought between Europe and 
Asia and Northern Europe and the Mediterranean. If we accept 
this racial link as identical with the linguistic^ the theory of an 
Aryan cradle in Europe receives confirmation, since everyone 

^ XiMsttr.i tOOD, S3-^ And 103-234. 

* FffLflt, pL 40S aisd frontii|iiec*. 

» JM.4 J-, xii. pp, 242-a. 

* H*ddffn^ pL 102, 
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figre€« that Rych bbiideR wei? chamctefized ^mewheTe m the 
EiiropeAU area. 


Most partisans of that hypothecs who have gone thus far go 
further and regard the original ArjaU type as that of the blonde 
race par ei^oelleace, Homo ewTOpsieus nordww, the tall 
doliehocephalio Nordic. To this, howevori there are notable 
esceptiona. Canon Isaac Taybr^ pointed out two facts; not 
all Nordics can be regarded as Arj'&n — many Fums bebiig to 
that Stockland imLity Aryan blendes are and were brach jecphalic^ 
To the latter type Taylor paaigiied the Britifih ronnd-hairow men\ 
who were certainly biadiyeephalic and very likely both Arj^aus/ 
(Celts) and fair^ Starting out from this British material Taylor 
contends that the hrst Aryans were taJl^ blonde^ but aliort-headcd. 
This is the type represented among the ancient Celts and the 
modem Slavs * and he detects it among the Umbro-Latiju too* 
As is Well known Professor Bidgeway has elaborated the argument in 
the ease of tlie OJts and extended it to embrace the Achaeons ol 
Cfeece as wdL Bncent research Las shown that tho Cretan 
SphaldoteSp who may bo pure descendants of the Dorians, belong 
to the same brachycephaHe group.* Purthermoro some of tho 
Asiatic blondes* who have boon welcomed with such felat by 
the anthropological supporters of the Nordic hypothesis turn 
out to be as distinctly brschycephalic as the Slavs. FLnally even 
in Germany, Busaia and Scandinavia, the very regions whence 
the believers in Nordic Arysns derive their most powerfuJ arguments, 
a brachyccphfllic element existed in neclithic times. 

Thus with the evidence at Lis disposah Taylor made out a very 
strong case for brechycephalic Aij'aus, and the later results which 
I have here inserted only strengthen his position. His conclusions 
were briefly as follows. The European brachyccphals fdJ 
into two dli'isions, short and dark on the one handj, tall and fair 
on the other. Both branches were in the lost msort Asiatic in 
origin. Thu former division would include the ancestors of Finns 
and Basques, the second would have become specialized in northern 
central Europe and with ite complexion would Lave changed 
its speech, becoming Aryan. On the other baud the Nordic long- 


1 pp, m ff. 

■ TAytw dMcribfSi tlsc LitlllMaiKCtt too aj IwftchjwpaiJa, but tUu KtJmi 
tniAUkie^ Of* p. not* 3. 

■ xvip fp. 257 ff. 

* iLg. tho Ci*k'iiA9, lint not tte ICurd*. 
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]i€ftds were not originally Arjaitg^ hut only i>ecame Aryajibed 
through contact with the br&chycephab, Taylor points out 
with especial satisfaction bow on the lips of Kordic Teutons the 
Arj sm tongue was distorted,' witness the celebrated goimdshifta 
(p. 7). It is only the last point which concems os here, the 
details of Taylor's theory, the Ariatic origin of the brachyeepbaLs^ 
their Idnsbip with Mongols, the relation of Furnish and Basque, 
etc., are all somewhat antiquated, an the reader will perceive. 

Nevertheless even the kernel of Taylor's thoaLs ia^ if not unsound, 
at least uneconomical. On the one hand we wonder w'hy the 
A^tic invaders should only have begun to speak Indo-European 
in Europe. On the other hand most anthropoiogiBta now Lnclme 
to regard the tall blonde braohyccpbale^ Denniker'a Vietulana 
and round-barrow men who invaded Britain, as the product 

of hybridization between Nordics and darker braehycepbals** 
In fact Taylor himself has to admit actual contact between tall 
dolichocephals and tall brachycephals in the period of the Aryoua’ 
co-exifitence^ la it not more reasonable, aaka Zaborowski,^ 
to ascribe the chongen admitted by Taylor, from pre-Aryan to 
Aryan speech precisely to those superadded dohchocephaJs 1 
An affinnative answer would not be necessary, could a specific 
culture be ascribed to the tall blonde branch of the brachyeephalio 
etocL But these appear as a relatively homogeneous mass only 
in a late stage of European pre-history and no peculw culture 
can bo Harigncd to them, Thcit artifacta and burial rites every¬ 
where show mixed characters and the element common to all 
ie^ in (^se, that normally aasocialed with Nordics. That 
is most conepieuonBly true of the invadera of Britain.* Their 
pottery and some of their metal utensils show the influence o| 
the Prospectors. On the other hand their typical vaae waa not 
the befl-bcaker (p. 99) but rather a cord-omaincnted beaker 
decorated in the style of a bell-beaker ; they used stone battle- 
axes and buried under baTrowB and not in flat graves like the 
Prospectors. Now all these features, the cordn^niament^ the 
battle-axes and the barrow to mark the grave, belong to a purely 
Nordic stock, well-known in Thuringia and South Germany 
(p, 174.), It is to this folk that our round-barrow men must owe 
their tallness and the Nordic peculiarities observed in the con- 

* TO. 

■ Hsdden, prp. 27 and 20, 

■ Jltr, ISOS. 
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formation of thdr skulk well sb manj elemeuts of th^Lr 
dvilisitfon. 

We nmy tteo regard tbe tall braehycepbaiii> falondrB as 
etlmically ^ and Gultiirallj mixed. We may acGordiogly identify 
that ingredient to wMch they owed their tallness and famieaB 
and such a large element of their culture too with the ArynnuKTS 
who taught the hr&chycephak Indo-Europeam To the Nordics 
wo now retnrn, but perhaps in the light of tho foregoing 
dificuBtiiou we should add the proviflo that# at least by the timo 
of the Aiyan diepeiEionp it is improbable that the Noidie or any 
other stock was strictly pure. 

Now certain argmocute extraneous at onoe to anthropology, 
archaeology and philology ha%'e been adducEd to fortify their 
claim. The pion-eers of the Nordic hypothesis and many of thdr 
dkdplcs have ascrihed to the Nordic race as stick a physical 
superiority ooTTesponding to the liugiiktie pro-eniineoce of Indo- 
European speech and have sought to deduce from the Bheletal 
build of tho Nordic the psychological chajactera which they regard 
ss peculiarly Ar^-an. Penka in Qcnnany and de L&pougc in 
France waxed lyrical in prabe of the virtues of the tall bbudes# 
and these panegyrics are atill echoed by more popular writers 
in this country. Bean Inge for example# at^d above all in Germany^ 
According to Penka the Nordic race was ever-concpieriug and 
never conquered", it was ^^spiritually and phyricftUy aristocratie'\ 
A passage of de Lopougie's eloquence is worth quoting: 

** La Buperiorito aoclale de r^ramu Euioporut s^accuse de 
toutes £a(on$, li oceupe lee pkinea laksant les hautcura k 
YAlpinu^. II afflue dans les villcs, dans les centres d'activitd, 
partout oil il flaut plus de deebion# d'^nergie. Plus une couebe 
Bociale eat ^ev^c, plus on le rencontre en grand nombre. II 
prSdomine dans les arts, rindustrie, le commerco# Ics sciences, 
efc lea bttrea. II cat lo grand promoteur du piognfes.” * 

It seems to-day imnecesaary to quote further from the rhapsodies 
of those who have been call^ the ** anthroposociologiats or 
to criticize their premiacB^ The correlation bet’ween cranial con¬ 
tours and intoUectual characters, if any, h^ yet to be discOYerodi 
No serious anatomist to-day would attempt to deduce from a 

^ Rpeimt rraenrchcfl sa|^HTt that thengh the fActora detcriDluing the LdherilOiiKA 
of KtaQ-forni art mopLcii, teadl to S dcminuit 

clmnctw in a enna- bcf wven lon^ tc&dj xud diert heildi. 
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skeleton the spiritual aptitudes or achievementa of ita one-time 
owner* The measure of truth which underliea auch fabl&a mtiat 
await- expodtion in a later cliapter. Aa a contribution to the 
Ldeotiiication of the Aryans the fantasies of the aotliroposociologiatfi 
are quite wortUuea. 

Not only are they worthless; they njo positively miachievoua. 
They have mduoed their votaries to postulate ail sorts of mignitiops^ 
for which there is as yet not a particle of evidence. To buttrefa 
the Nordic's daiEn to be the ruling race par excdknce, attempts 
have been miide^ and are still being made^ to prove that the earliest 
dynastic of China, Sumori and Egypt were established by invaders 
fronx Europe and even to-day the ^dsion of certain prebistorians 
Is ahsolntely distorted by this preconception. Such misdirected 
enthnriasui also injiiros science in another way. The apotheosis 
of the Nordica has been linked aith policies of imperialism and world 
domination : the word “ Aryan has become the watchword of 
dangerous factions and espedatly ol tbe more brutal and blatant 
forms of anti'Senutisrn. Indeed the neglect nnd dkcredit into 
which the study of liid<HEuTopcaii philoi-ogy haa fallen in England 
are very largely attributable to a legitimate renction against the 
extravagancies of Houston Stewsrt Chamberlain^ nnd his tlk/ 
and tbe gravest objection to the word Aryan is its association with 
pogroms. 


2. jSctiwJimiria and tAe Gmmnist Hypothesis 

Having then agreed that the original Aryans belonged 
essentially to the Nordic race and that the latter was charaeteri^ 
ou the- North and East European plain^ it remains to localize 
the cradle land. Qmo (IBSO), ^borowsld (1S&8) and others 
have indeed argued that the whole region from the North Sea 
to the Caspian should be looked upon on the CDUtinanLin in which 
Aryan language developed. That, however, seeins impossible. 
The primitive language appears to Lave been too nearly an unity 
to have been forindl in such a vast and divETBified area fp. 12)» 
Again tbe Aryan people were sufficiently closely knit to have 
a tribal god and father of their own ; it is acarcety coned ^'nhle 
that a tribe or a series of tribes or faniilieSp diffused indifferently 

* SloddKTd, J&acwf RtoMiu in Europt importH tliii bUe 

priviijk into Awrifan poIIUci. 
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ov"et tLougadda of miles of marsh, for^t and steppe, ohoiild have 
posoe^cd the degree of cohereocc which thia and other traits 
in the primitive Aryan culture imply. It muat not be forgotten 
that for prehistoTio man forest tracts, denser then than to-day, 
offered serious obstacles to intercourse and locomotion. While it 
is possible that in pre-neolithic times stray families of proto-Notdic 
buntcra wandered over a large part of that immense plain, in 
the ecarch for the Aryana it ia clear that we must look for a more 
restricted area where a homogeneous culture was evolved and 
whence ita diffuHbn can be traced. 

Now two points on the plain have from the very first attracted 
the attention of philologists; of the two pioneers of the European 
hypothefiifl, OrnaUus d’Halloy selected North-central Europe, 
and Latham, Volbynia and the Ukraine. They showed extra¬ 
ordinary previsionit may at once be said that in the pr^nt 
state of OUT knowledge the cnltural conditions are fulfilled enJv 
in one of those tw'o dircctiooB. Yet many other |Joiiita have been 
singled out both by philologists and anthropologists. Powhc 
in 1878 hit upon the souicea of the Pripet, the Rokitno Swamp, 
os the most likely apot. He was guided by a mistaken anthropo¬ 
logical conception ; confusing the Nordics' blondeness with albinism 
and erroneously believing that the latter abnormality is due to 
a marshy environment, lidding that it was at bis time conunoo 
around the Eokitno Swamp, he located the original home of the 
Nordic race and so of the Aryans there. AH his premises being 
wrong, his theory is of only academic intereat. In any case no 
cultural group is known that originated around the head waters 
of the Pripet. The same latter defect is inherent in theories which 
set the ci^lo in East Germany fHirt) or Poland, No noolithie 
or ESarly Bronse Age culture originated in either of those regions \ 
we Can. clearly trace other cultnTiea coming thither from the Danube 
valley, from Scandinavia and posaibiy from South Russia, but 
none of these crystallized out into an iitde[ 7 endent local culture 
of sufficient antiquity and importance to fulfil the requiiementa 
laid down for the Aiy^an cradle. 

The region betw'I^ell the Nieman and the Vistula recently pro- 
poficd by Profc«5cr Bender ^ seems to have played an cqualtv 
secondary rfile in prehistoric times. It has indeed the special 
ad%^antage of being inhabited to-day by the Lithuaniaiis^ a people 


^ Op. cit., p. fiS, 
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vrho have pr^rved Aryan epeech &crosa the nges with quite 
exceptional purity and whc beJoog to the Nordic race. At the 
moincnt thi^ t€initoiy b but little explored, and eome recent 
researches ' have suggested the posaibihty that it was more like 
a centre of culture than haa been generally euppoaed. Xevertiie- 
lesa the halajic.e of evidence available to-day suggests that, densely 
wooded 6flve for a few dimeii^ tbe haunts of pre-neoHthic hunters^ 
these regie as reed ved neolithic civilkatlon but late, and were 
in nq sense oentrea of population. Culture and presumably 
colonists came thither with the stamp of long devdopment already 
upon them either horn Scandinavia or South Russia. It is in 
fact to one of these areas that, in the present state of the evidence* 
we must turn to seek our Aryans, The former certaUiIj end 
the Latter probably were centres of population before the da.™ 
of the New Stone Age^ and early developed autochthonoua cultures, 
and from them civilization and civilizers were radiated far and wide. 

At the present moment the Scandinavian theory is the most 
attractive* having been expounded with a wealth of detail and 
a complete mastery of tie archueolcgical data by such profoiiiid 
students as Kossinm* Schliz and Schuchhanit. The founder 
of the Germanist echool* ^ we may term the advocates of a 
Scandinavian cradle for tie Aryans* was Carl Penka. He appealed 
at once to history* philology and anthropology in support of bis 
then heretical views. Anthropologically the Nordic race was 
traceable in tie earliest remains of iiimaa habitation in the 
North; it La tcpiescoted there at ail epoeia of history and pre- 
hkioiTp and to-day the Bcandinayiana preserve the type in a 
purity nowhere elso to be equalled. In other regions such as 
South Russia* where the e^IIs from ancient were 

predominantly Nordic, or as in the Mediterranean landa and 
India where language demonstrates the prceenca of Nordics, the 
primitive type has given place to brachycepials or MediteTTaueains. 
Hence only in the North* where alone tho conditions for its 
survival have been found* could Ita area of charactenzation 
have kin. 

The history of Scandinavia again la said to be continuoua. From 
the time when it was first oc^cupied by pre-neolithic men after 
the retreat of the glacicni, there is no trace of any foreign conquest 

* Ltsofi epoka lum ifniiq v PbIWfl (10^^, Aocsh Hinl impliK 

manta c( the typt kisovn u ** Cunpiptisn beiannng graipmllyk fcai not 
axcluKTcJy, to 1 jff«-ii«ci1itJiia period, are camssoa in Utanarrm mad Avolra loc^y 
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QT lavaAion. At the North and not ARm haa b^n 

the verifcflbJe gentium. Frocn the begkmltig of recorded 

hietory wo eeo young peopled—Teutonn ond CEmbri* Gotha, 
Langobardi, BiiJfgumiuirLE, KannftiiS““poiLriiig down from the cold 
lands to oonquer and lejuvemte the effote Eoomn Empire. 
The formation of the Celta, EomaiLs and OroekB should bo regarded 
in the light of that analogy, tho whole of prehistory w‘ill become 
the record of the suceossive awarmings eolith, east and we&t of 
Aryans crBd.lod amidst northern snob's. To atreDgihen his 
argnmeDt Fenlta did not hcdtato to appeal to Homeric myth* 
citing the Cimmeriewis shrouded in continuous night and the tall 
Laistrygones on whom perpetual day shone as Grook rcminisoencea 
of their suhboreal home^^ 

linguistically Penka gaUantly rnaintained that tho Indo- 
European phonetic system was preserved in a purer form in 
Teutonic than in any other Aryan tongue. 

The genera! effect of these arguments, despite e:Eaggerationa 
in secondary points, is undeniably very powerful. TLe greatest 
weakness lay on the linguistic aido. The thesis thst Teutonic 
is the purest Indo-Europoan language is qinto untenable ; it is 
enough to point with Fick, Taylor and Bender * to the celebrated 
sound-shifts. Such phonetic dislocations imply that the Teutons 
were inunh mixed with non-Aryan blooiL But lest that be used, i 
as it is by do Micbelis, to dissociate the Aryans frem Nordics 
altogether let m recall that one of the pur^t of all Indo-European I 
tongues is that still spoken by the Nordic ^ lithuanianB. But 
not only is Teutonic manifestly degeuerate from a phonetic 
Etandpoint, Scandinavia and the cultum of its earliest inhabitants 
do not correspond very satiriacitortly to the picture drawn with 
the aid of linguistic pabcontology of the earliest bgiueland and 
primitive civillzatiou of the Aryans. Scandinavia is essential]j 
a maritime r^on and the earHost men there dwelt on the ahorc 
and lived by fishing. While the negative argument that the 
sea is not named in the Indo-European vocabulary is of doubtful 
validity, it h notorious that early ArjanB even in a maritmie 
region rschewed a fish diet (p. S4). Amber waa early and 
nniveraally used all along the Baltic coasts and in North Germany 
at a very remote date, yet no name for the gum exista in the 

^ as nca^mber thiit too nimlar thengh Iw rtr^nacliliig 

coMluakma from thw ia ibs Od^Mtiy {Earljf p* 34JS). 

* mt, p. Oi-S. 
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Indo-EurapeaD iwgaagoa. Thougli the early presence of the 
horse in the North has now been demonstmtedr ho the small 
stout iorest horse to whieb tfi© epithet swift was scarcely appbcabto 
(pp, 8^^ 88). Finally, while there seem to be Ary eld words at least 
for copper, the knowledge of metal only reached S^^dinavia 
late and the Germanists all hold that the expanmon of the Aryans 
begim while a purely etone^ago eulture stiU reigned among them. 
Accordingly Professor Kossimia is obliged to regard ayo^ as a 
loan word borrowed after the dispeodon (cf. p, 79 above)^ 

As a matter of fact the disciples and successors of Fenka have 
tended to dispense with the support of lingtilstie palaeontology ; 
they rely on different argumfints which seem to them so conrincing 
that extraneous help is nnneeded. They contend that all the 
Aryan races of history can be traced bock to a centre on the Baltic 
with the aid of archaeology and that this is the only ix>ssible 
commen focus of Indo-European speech. For thn examination 
of their contentions it is convenient to begin with the system 
of Professor Gtislav Kossinna ^ which may be regarded as in aome 
respects the most aiithoritativo. I shall then endeavour to set 
forth succinctly the theory ’which he has stated with such a pro¬ 
found mastery' of the archaeological material^ but I Hhall omit 
the ttiass of very highly tecbnicul detail which makes his writings 
BO perplexing to the layman. 

When the retreat of the last glaciers rendered northern Europe 
habitabkp somcdcecendontaof the palaeolithic reindeer hunters from 
the West settled, about 10,000 b.c, ou Koasmna^s chronology^ 
upon the shores of a scries of lakes fUling the depression which 
subsecjuenlly became the Baltic. Their chief centreu would 
have been in Scandinavia^ but relics of similar tribes are found 
from Holderuesfl in Yorkshire to Latvia. These people, callod 
hj Eossinua the DobbeFtm * folk but better known in this country 
by the name of Muf^lemosian^^^ wero stiQ jiiot hunters and fishers 
like their ancestors of the Old Stone Age. lake the latter they 
iLsed hone and horn very largely and w orked these materials very 
skilfully, but they also employed tiny flint flakes, what are commonly 
termed miqroliths, for arming harpoons and many other pnrposcSj 

^ It hM bwn lifitcd at lenglb cn thm waMonS—in Arthivfikr Anihropologit^ 
]Q02j in ISLO-Ib trt tn nnfldiiiJiQd monof^iil] entitled Ind^ 

in laiJL in urh rMtslunwnt iWMipdiie chunRea Ii^tp been introdund 
u ihut it li hmurdoiDj to infer from ttlfl *ttkln how ill* Jnfiogtrmantn 

u RoiBg to b« He» the l«tt«r 14 foUowMl m far os it ((two. 

* After a t4t« acfor Kiel 

* After the ifitej Afoglemrcsc near MulleTup, in D^nnuirlL 
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and posseascd fiirtliief liatchcts and picks of chipped flint, took 
which had been unknown the later palaeolithic peoples 
of Eufope. Both iDUtid'headed and long-headed mdivi duals 
(the latter descended from the tall CKHAIagaou mce of the West) 
were to be found atuong the Dobbeitiii population. Kossiima 
fegoids them os the anecatofs nt onoe of the Indo-QermaQs 
(Aryans) and the Kims, suppodiig that they spoke on agglutinative , 
tongue from which lado-Europeaii and flnno-Ugrian were | 
subsequently evolved. 

As the centuries passed the North Sea coasts ssnk and the salt 
water floived into the old lakes, thus forming the Baltic. In thiB 
phosot heginning according to KoBsinna about GOOO b.c,, the 
etimate was wurmer than to-day ; Europe in fact then enjoyed 
a “ climate optimum and the waters of the new sea swarmed 
with fish. The new and improved conditions entailed adjustments 
of habit on. the part of the old flshcr folk. The more conservative 
element^ mainly braehycephalic, w'ould have kept to the fresh 
water and perpetuated aith but slight modification the bone 
industry of Dobbertiu-Maglemose. These bone-users, same of 
whom now began to spread eastward, are henceforth termed 
by Kossinna '* pre-Knus (Fo^nnen), the ancestors of the Finns, 
The more adaptable oeetion of the inhabitants of Scandinavia^ 
mainly dolichocephalic, took advantage of the abundant prey 
afforded by the warm salt water and became a coastal population. 
Th^, called by Eosaimui the EBerbek folk, created the weU- 
known culture of the Baniah kitchen-middens in wEeh it is 
especially the flint indoBtry which is developc^^ Eventually 
they would have invented pottery^ domesticated some of the 
local animals and begun to cultivate wild grains. They sent 
out colonists to Britain and North France who brought thither 
the flint-using civilizaticn called Carnpignian. Olhers had g^ne 
eastward to Lithnaniak Poland and Volhynia J Kossimm thinks 
they even reached Meso|)otaniia os Sumerians, so that the fmpposed 
affinity betweeu Siimerian and ludo-Europeau speech would' 
be happily explained. None of these peoples were yet 
Indo-Enmpeans, — Koshinna colls them pro - Indo - Gcrmana 
{Vonridogcnmnen )—but they were on the way to becoming Aryan. 

And thode who stayed at home in Scandinavia actually did 
make that advance at the came time as they began to pohsh their 
flint axes. Quito what the culture of the undivided Indo-Germ&ns 
was like we are not told. They had embarked upon food pro- 
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ductioiip gard^!:!! cuEturB and atock-bTeedmg^ about 4000 B.c. 
(on ctfouQlogyjp and tliey could poIialL flint, but tbej 

poasesaed no tnotab. However^ tho period of Indo-faennan unity 
did not bet long. About 4000 ux., “tknt cleft whieb was to 
divide the valem from the fetp/ufn languages sundered the 
population/^ Thoso who were to pronounce k ttE » went fiOuth- 
wurd through Silesia aud created the DauubiEUi civilbation which 
We have leamt to know in Chapter n. These were now South 
Indo-Germans. lu Hungary they diacovered and began to 
exploit the local cop|>cr orea* casting ojiiong other things the 
curious battle-axea of Fig. 27^ 3, which they eventually iuti^aced 
to the Caucasus. Moreover the w^hole culture with painted 
ixpttery in Ttangylvania and the Ukraine is attributed to the 
eastward expansion of the South Indo-Gertaan Dauubians. But 
they W'cre forced to surrender their tciritories to the advancing 
North lodo-Gennabs; the peopie were driven from the 

Ukraine to enter Greece as Thradausp even founding the Minoan 
civilixation, while others were swept castw'ard to carry the art 
of vase-painting to Anau and Susa. 

Msaowbile the section left at homo on the coasts of the 
Baltic and the North See, now tenned North Indo-Germaus 
learned the art of building dolmens trans* 
milted to Scandinavia via Ireland from Spain. And then began 
a period of rapid progress in the arts and of conquering expansion 
in all directions. The North Tndo-GermanSj now w'artiorij 
pastemlists, cultivators and navigatorSj sent out wave upon wave 
of warlike colonists. 

Before considering these movements, which Professor Ko^iima 
has traced in conriderahle detail in his earlier works, but baa not 
yet reached in his latest monograph, w^ muat pause to examine 
certain points in the foregoing theory. The account of the evolution 
of the early food-gathering populationa may for the moment 
bo accepted subject to the foUDW^ing reservations: the origin of 
the Maglemose culture must bo sought in the south or south-east 
rather than the west *; the geological dates adopted by our author 
are far too high ; the reference to tho SumorianB is a hiselesa 
epeculatioD and the spontaneous rise of agriculture on the shores 
of the Baltic seems unlikely^ But no one who has read the previous 
pages of this book will agree to the view that the Danubisna' 

* W.F.Z,, xii, pp. 
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cultufv was dcrivt^ fit»m Scaiidiaavia^ Ab 3 ztuittcr of fact the 
Gorman professor treats this as an axiom for wMch h& cSers Jio 
proof. Up to date/' he writes^ “wc have not ^coeedod in 
cstablkhing by aichacological means a link between the KTorth 
Inda-Ocnnan and the South iDdo-Gennan culttirea In auch a 
way that the sepamtion ef the hist from the seoand ean be traced 
and a bond of imiqn between them demonstrated. That is a 
painful gap in our insight into the archaeological material 

We have further ahowa that the painted pottery of the 
Ukraine cannot simply bo derived from that of the Danube valley. 
The idea of the foundation of the Jj^Iinc^ dvilkation by bar¬ 
barians from Thrace Lb a fantaay which needs no refutation in 
English-speaking countries and even with Kosainua's Inflated 
dates for the North it is a chronological ab^rdity to derive the 
painted wares of EJam and Mesapotamia from those of South-east 
Europe. All this means that Kossinna'^B South Indo-Gcrmans 
must at once he eliminated from the Germanbt. scheme. And 
with flJ] due deference I would submit that they are not really 
needed there at all. StiU other Germamats besidea the Berlin 
professor IidM fiimilar I'lews. Schliz made even the earliest 
Danubians Nordics; Schmidt^ Schuchhardt and W'ilke derive 
the painted pottery of South-east Europe hom the unpainted 
Danubiau and call its nuikcrs Thracians. 

Neverthelessj though wa must ahaudon the identification of 
the Danubiana with South Indo-Germans and the theoiy^ of their 
Scandinavdau origiu;^ there reznaln plenty of certain or at least 
plausible migrations from the North to which the spread of Aaicni 
m well s^ ctftiiirm languages can, if necessary^ be attributed. 
In dealing with his North Indo-Gormans^ Professor Kossirma 
is in feet on much surer ground. The invading bands which 
he traces may be* if not North Indo-Germana, at least Aryans, 
And in respect of these wanderings there is a much larger measure 
of agreement; for the regions further removed from Germany 
the resRorches of other investigatorSp notably Korfowski, 

!^Fenghln and Tallgren can be invoked. These authorities, thcngh 
diverging from Kosainna on points of detail^ arc nevertheless 
animated by the same general conception. In what follows, X 
shall therefere attempt to give a synthetic picture of the conclusions 


* last, p. 7S. 
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of tho Germanist school rather tfukh to restrict tnj e^tposltioa 
to one singie thesis. 

Wo do find then on iho shor^ of the Baltic and of the North 
Sea^ this rude kitchen-midden population Uvnsg in Denmarkj 
Sweden and Norwa^p and contemporaneous with them renmanta 
of the pure MaglemoBe-^Dobt^rtin stock clinging to the freah-w'ater 
lakes. Even if it be admitted that the men of the Idtchen-middenB 
had made the first steps in agnciilture and the doniestication 
of animalsp their life was barbarous and precarious. And for 
the moat part they kept to the coast. A few scattered families 
may have wandered southward ^ but no the whole the primaevat 
forrat formed an impcnotTable barrier to the south hemming 
in the Baltic world. To this isolated circle came visitors from 
the sea, navigators from the south-west, seeking perhaj)e the source 
of amher^ As Professor Kossbma remarks, the new arrivals need 
not have been very nnmeroua, but yet they may have appeared 
to the rude fisharH of the kitchen-middens as culture-heroes. They 
may even have established on those bleak cnaata d^moaties claitning 
divine honours and descent from the Sun-God^ as Mr. Perry would 
have ua believe, though through inter-marriage with the native* 
they would soon have been aasiniilated to the local populatiou^ 
In any case it is certain that the mariners JErom the Wmt intro¬ 
duced to Scandinavia the cult of the dead and the tnc^lithio 
fufiorary architecture associated therewith—first ^mple doimeiiB 
and then more pretentious structuroa termed passage graves. 
To the same people should in my opinion be ascribed the sudden 
improvement in the industrial arts and the beginnings of regular 
agriculture {gjardcn-cuJtuTo) and cattk-brecding. 

£(jiiipped with this new spiritual and material apparatus^ the 
population began to force its way inland^ obUged to find fresh 
tracts for tillage and grazing. Before 3000 b.c.^ on Kossinna's 
high chronology^ pioneers spread westward along the North Sea 
coast* as far as the Zuyder Zee^ building passage graves all over 
the heath-lands, and, urged by the poverty of tho soih pressed 
ever furthet aouthwards.* E^twards more adventurous bands, 
driving their docks before them and pumuing the game, followed 
the Vistula water-way, some to Galicia, some turning westward 
and reaching Silesia through Po 2 nania+* This band, howevcri 
did not build mi^ahthic graves but laid their dead to rest 
indiriduaily in small stone cista. On the Upper Oder they 
* pp. 20e-2l0. ■ Ibid., pp. 22S^2S5^ 
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found D&nubian pcaflaiita, Sometiiiies they exterminate 
and settle on theLr knds—at Nosswitz in Lower Silesia a 

Nordic” village of rectangukr houses was bxiilt over the ruios 
of a Donublan settle-meiit* Eke where they mixed with the 
Danubiana^ in the great cemetery of Jordnnaniiilil (Upper Silesia) 
Nordic and Banubian II graves lay side by side, Eut the Danubians 
with whom the migmata here mingled^ were not the simple 
peasants of the first period^ but the more advanced people w^hom 
have diaeovered at I/cngyel in Hungary with Nordio skulls 
(p. loO)* Should we invert the acoount given of the genesis of 
that groupp seek its origin in Silesia^ and derive thence the Nordic 
element fannd in Hungary % That would be a bold eteps and 
Silesian, Bohemian and Moravian arohaeologifita are not prepared 
to make the experiment 

In any case the same Kordic stream which had reached Siie&ia 
piir^ued its course w^tward towards the Elbe and the Saale, there 
to motst other curronts ; for ah this time a steady expansion had 
been taking place southward towards Central Germany* Its 
monuments are the megalith graves and Nordic pottery which 
cover all North Germany and penetrate ever further south along 
the Saale and Elbe highways. But it must be remembered that 
the Nordie cultures in Germany are very far from homogeneous. 
Some peoples buried theLr dead collectively in megalithie tombs, 
others in regular cemeteries of separate graves ; the variety of 
the pottery ia bewildering ; both long and short-headfd skulls 
aro met* We get the impression of a tumultuous flood of 
rudimentary dana or tribal groups in eoutinnous intenelation. 
Often they wm at war, for the multitude of stone weapons ia 
innumerable* But regular trade relations subsiMed between the 
various groupa iliustrattjd by the diffusion of amber and other 
commodities. 

But here we must digress to exanuno a very puzzling phenomenon 
at the heart of the turmoil, in Scandinavia itself. For there, 
especially in Denmark, no less than three distinct civilizations 
arc be distinguished- First come the descendants of the 
Dobbertin (or EUerbek) folk In Norway and inner Sweden, who 
were as yet uiiaffect4?d by the civibaition of the megnlith-buildcm 
and lived on aa food-gatherers^ using bone very brgely or trans^ 
Jating bone implements into slate. Then on the coasts and 
fiprea^ng, as we have seen, southwards were the megalith builders. 
The third group was very different to either of the loregoiiig. 
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In constrast to the megalith-builders whoso eepulchios were 
collective iombe where the merabeis of a family or tribe were 
buried together for geneimtions or to the food'^tberers who do 
not Fecm to have observed any regoior burial rites at all, the third 
people were interred in ^parate graves, one for each person, lined 
with etonee and surnioiiiited by a banow*^ The oldest of these 
graves in Jutland are contemporary with the dolmens on the 
coast and often contain a similar fumituro. But in the succeeding 
period the separate graves constitute a quite isolated group. Not 
only thdx fonn but also their furniture—pottery ornamented 
with cord impression^p spheroid maceheada^ peculiar types of stone 
hattle-axea^ and special kiiids of omaments—is nttcriy different 
to that of the contemponiry collective tombs^ the passage gfav-^+ 
Moreover^ these separate graves occupy the whole of inner 
Jutland to the exclnaiou of megalithic tombs. There is no doubt 
that they belong to a distinct and Tror-like population—we may 
call them battle-axe foJIt—who had checked the expansion of 
the megabth-buildem in this direction and who largely hved on 
tribute exacted from their coastal neighbours. 

Who are these people ? Kossinna says that they are descend¬ 
ants of the pre-Mnmsb" Dobbertin stock in course of 
Indo-Germani^atiotL Was this predatory folk generated and 
organized by discontented scions of the ruling hoiioes of the 
**Aichiuc (megalithic) Civilization” on the coasts in the way 
that Perry * describes—that might correspond to Kossinnn’a 
** Indogennanization ”? Or dnally were the warriors invaders 
come from more continental regions as Soph us MiiUer, Knut 
Stjerna and C. A. Nordmann contend I Similar people are 
certainly to be met in Thuriugia, South Sweden and Finland. 
The ThuHugiATi bairows cluster all along the hills, domiaatiog 
the Saalc salt deposits and the Ell>e amber trade route as if their 
builders had been taking toll on Central German coTnmcrcc+ just 
as their kinsmen in Jutland did on the coastal traffic. And the 
Thuringian barrows co-ver graves of similar form and furnished 
with fi i tm'lar objects *—cord-omamented vases, stone battle-axes 
and spheriod tnace-heads—to those of Jutland, A less strict 
parallebom links the battle-axe graves of Sweden and Ffnland 
to those of Jutland and Thuringia and to one another. We have 

I AfKw, pn. 205 ^ 11 . 

* Of emp&. Tii and lilL 

• Atwn, figL He. in, loo. 
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ti&ed the word pamllcliBiD advisedly, for it ia extremely difficult 
to derive aby one group directly froin any otber. 

Before concluding thia digre^onp let ns state that the origin 
of the battle-axe folk ia the crucial question for the GenDanists; 
not only are the skulLi, from the Thtiringian barrows at least, 
typically Kordic but it is to the battle-axe folk that iievcral 
cultures which can be identified as the work of Aiyans-arc directly 
linked^ The round-barrow men of Britain and the proto-Celts 
buried in the Bronze Age barrows of Bavaria are the direct descend' 
ants of the battle-axe folk from Thuringia who lie beneath the Stone 
Ago barro^-s of the Rhineland ^ ; even iii Scandinavia and Xorth 
Germany it is the civiUfation of the separate gravw which 
eveuiuDJly becomes dominant, absorbing the megalith culture 
and that of the fisher-folk so that they leave no trace behind. 
For the moment, however^ wo shall accept Koeidnna^B doctrine » 
of the local odgin of this culture in Jutland, and treat the battle- 
axe cultiiree of Thuringia^ Sweden and Finland as derived thereErom. 
With this assumption we cau trace more closely the expansion 
of the several Waves of Nordic tribes. 

The tumultuous handa who preBaed southward though Central 
Germany did not first penetrate south of the heights round 
llagdehurgt further south Eved the Danubian |K-asants. But 
there (amc a time when the rough ffordica entered the Danubian 
province^ At first they advanced by elow infiltration, and in- 
^vidual families or groups were admitted to membeiship of 
Danubian communities. The presence of genuine Nordics among 
tho Danobians when they had at a felstiyely late date colonized 
the Rhineland (p. 141) from Thuringia could be thus explained. 
But ultimately the barbariana from the Nort h fell upon the peasant 
communities and finally overlaid them—we have already described 
the process. And even before the central wedge had crosj^ 
the Danubian frontier on the Elbe and Saale, the rnone easterly 
baud of inv'adcrs, whom wo kR in Silesia a few pages hack, bad 
been advancing southwaid into Moravia and westward to 
the Elbe. Some of those same migrants must have reached 
the eastern slopes of the Alps [ for stone buttle-axea like those 
found in the Austrian lake-dweUings and the land stations of 

^ I hold th«t the Wrewft of the '' TdtauIoJi Broere in the i^ooth C^rmui 
hjghludA bchffi^ to dracfOduitA df tbeM " unUtliiQ " peepEp. iOimti: of vhotd 
intcnnfuLs mufrt b« with Early Broaxe Am grAvea in the vnUryi. 

* TMi nnw u- nbly «drtaindd by Menghin in Hocmcfl. pp. T3S wssA 
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BavariR been met in th& dbt graves nf Galicia (Fig, 27* 5* 
cf. p. 156 aboTaJ. The other bnmeh of the Rcune hand hadj os 
fre proceeded eastwards into Galicia and beyoniL 

A accood wflYC * of peoples pentetratod still further into 
South-east Europe. Starting from Benmaik, as Koesmaa ^ now 
thinksp or from Central Germany as he beld in I&ID and Aber^g 
subsequently argued,, they spread to the Dnie&tr valley and the 
Ukraine and po^dbly even reached the Caucasus; the monmueuta 
of this invasioa are in the diet place globukr ampberaep* and it 
is certain that such vessels Imm Eastern Galicia and the Ukraine 
are identical in form and decoration vrith those fotitid in Ceatial 
Germany. To the same migrant hordes Kussmna attributeB the 
erection of the mcgalithic tombs foaud between the Oder and the 
Vistula. In 1902 he ascribed the “dolmens” of the Bkcb Sea 
Coasts to a like body of Nordic invadera^ Though this auggestion 
has not been repeated m subsequent artioksp it is ccTtain that some 
sort of connjectiop between the Caucadan " dolmens ” and part 
of the Nordic megalithio culture exists; two pccoHor double 
dolmens on the Kuban m the Caucasus are identical in form with 
one at Baalbcrg in the Saale vailoy and contain very similar vaaes.^ 
Though the Caucasian tomb^ were furnished in addition with 
tuetal objects which show Mesopotamian in£uence^ it is not 
inconceivable that they were built to the order of some Nordic 
chief from Gennany^ And later on similar cations me^Uthic 
tombs were built south of the Caucasus on tho Caspian ci>aate. 
Here if we liked we might see the vanguard of Nordic hosts 
sdtrancing on Iran to become Indo-lraiuans, 

Even wider was the range of the nomadic warriors who buried 
their dead irk separate graves under b^rmwg with oord-orc^mented 
vaaes. Westward they spread from Thuringia to the Rhjnelands 
where they stood as overlords among the hili population. 
Mixed with ProspectorB Gioy aet out to inv^ade Britain as the 
round-barrow men (|iage 162)p while others remaining behind in 
the Rhinelaud took to burning their dead (page 145b iuvaded 
Switzerland with their battle-axes and eotded vases (page 157) 
and in the highlands of South Germany formed the nucleus of 
the Bronze Age harrow-builders to whom the noTth-wCfltem 
Uallstatt civilization may later on be ascribed J At the same time 

^ Uuve wsTM of iiiTijiDn mn dcicrtbed with nupe in i-iL 

* Ag. 114. 
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had occupied the of tho Oriental king? aiid buried in their 
tomba the plundered treaauree/" * Here then we would Imve 
a atream of Koidic Aryans^ crossed., if you VtUl, with another 
cuirent coroing acima the steppes^ but on their way to the 
Anejej^ East where they w'ould emerge as ilitaniu kings^ Hittitca, 
FerKiajia or Hindus.^ 

RnaUy in Scandinavia and North Cfetmany itself the ci%''ili 2 atiDn 
of the Bronze which niiiat belong to Teutons^ ie a direct 
continuation of that of the Stone Age, fortilized indeed by trade 
with Britain, Bohemia, Hungary and Italy, but developing 
without a break in population or culture. 

Hero then wo have m outline a picture of the expanaion of Nordic 
civilization and its ruling race from Scandinavia and GermBny4 
The events of prehktoiy faithfully anticipate the great migrations 
of the first centuries of our era 4 But these migrants who gravitated 
towards the centres of antique culture and conquered them in 
the late Stone Age were not yet Gcmnms but Indo-GermanSj 
Aryans. Where we have followed their w'anderiagBp we have 
loiind them eventually emerging as CeltSr Italici, Hdlenes^ and 
Indo'lranians. As for the Finn^j whose lingiiistic relation to 
the Aiyana is an casential part of the theory of Penha and Kossimia, 
they ate easily identified. From Norw'ay t<j the Urals we know 
a rude neolithic culture characterised by bone implements, or 
imitations thereof in slate, round-bottomed pote;, and a naturalistic 
Bculpture.^ These artifacts are held to betray the kinship of 
their makers with the Dobbertiu-iloglemose folk and consequently 
their westeru origin. But oorihned to the lorcste and swamps 
of the frozen North this population letnamed long in the food- 
gathering stage of culture, despite a rudimentary system of barter 
and < 3 ontact with the battle-s^e folk. These rude huntera may 
well be the ancestors of the Lapps and Finns, though the latter 
only developed into a specific people at a much later date in 
Urd regioiL Thus the relation of Fitma to Aryana would be 
satisfactorily explained- We should further be iu a position 
to answer an objection raised hy de Michelis and others to too 
bypoth^a of a North (or East] European cradle : Why, they 

ask, “ granting the peculiar virtues of the Nordic race and ita 

I TAUgnil, ia 1024, 25, 4 . ^ ^ Ww>n 

' IWImn. adoptiDif* amh* tbe Koball coppw betwwo 

2000 frttd ISOO Siudia OfUnidia Femnim, 1625, ptp. 340 ff. 

* pp. 216^222. 
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Aryan speech^ were the Fi]ui 3 not AiyanJzed 1 ” We might 
DOW reply* Beenuse they were relegated to the Inhospitable 
forests and swamps, and such sub-aretio regions and their savage 
denizens exeTcised do attmetion on the dozmnecrmg Aryans who 
preferred enjoying the fmits of others^ labour to themselves 
opening up the pathless woodland. 

As thns presented the Germanist doctrine is the most com¬ 
prehensive and conslMent ayntheaiz of Indo-European peoples 
that haa ever been offered. It is the only doctrino the e:jctant 
expositions of which can portend to combine the msulta of recent 
ambacological rcsearcb with the data of philology. At the same 
time it ia one of the fairest and certaiidy the moet econoniiea] 
acrount of the development of a peculiarly European civilization 
yet propounded. Indeed, If it can prove it* validity in the realm 
of archaeology and ethnolojy^ it probably have to rank as 
an accurate solution of the Aryan question. In theae respects, 
however^ it is to-day not quite unaasailabk. Some of the objectiozks 
are of a highly technical nature ; for a discussion of these 1 refer 
the reader to my Zkiicn of Enrofcm Cuilf^ton. Hera 1 shall 
Emit myself to a few more general poiDte. 

Firstly in flic sphere of ethnology, the bases of the theory are 
not so stable as might be wished. The skulls on which Kossinna 
relies to prove the N^ordlo chametor of his Maglemoee-Dobl^rtin 
folk are by no means cerEainly dated ; In any case the Nordic men 
can scarcely bo derived from the wcatem Geo-Magnon stock, but 
had eastern or Central European antecedents.^ It can neveitbelcss 
be regarded as generally probable that a sort ol proto-NordIc 
element wo* present in the North in the days of the 3TagIcmose 
culture and of the later kitchen-middens, os it had been in the 
last phase of the Old Stone Age in South Germany.* On the 
other hand the bodies interred in the early dolmens^ as Koesinna 
himself points out, bdonged according to Karl Furst to individciaJs 
who, althoughdolichocephaEcp wore short of stature, i.e., to members 
of that same Eumbican race which built the other dolmens m 
Western Europe and the long banowB in Britain. 

In the second place the civifixation of Denmark and Scandinavia 
at the epoch of the early dolmens is not whoEy explicable either 
as the product of Western and Soutb-weatem jnsplratioti or as tbe 
reflult of a local and spoutaneous evolution. The potterVi 

1 lii, op, s-C, 

* £.g. ihn ikolf irciQ Ober CukI (Mbgd&lemjji), KcLtli^ p. lOSL 
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e^apec^iLlly cuiiDU^ littio fla.'^ka with a clay riDg or collar rouiKl 
the neck (collared and battle-asea and other objccta found 

in the dolmens have no prototypes in, the realm of the mcgalithic 
culture further south and weat. At the same time the subsequeiit 
evolution of arte and indiistnea in Sweden, Denmark and North 
Germany, waa far more rapid and brilliant than in the megalithic 
pnovinocs of France or Spam. But if the objects from the 
Scandinavian dolmens cannot be regarded as iutrodaoed and 
inspired from the Weat^ they can still Icsss bo regarded aa the 
spontancoii.^ invcntionii of the local native authors of the kitebou' 
midden culture; the continuation of the latter is to be found 
in fhc " dweUing plac<>fl '' of South Sweden belonging to a back¬ 
ward race of food-gathcrorfl. Their pots, for instance, do carry 
on the tmdlticu of the kitchen-middens, as those from dolmeua 
and separate graves do not. 

Now Sophus Muller lias suggested that the cuHous vases, 
such as the collared flasks, found in the Danish dolmens which 
are so hard to e^cplaiu came in fact from the Sonth-eaBt; In Silesia 
and Galicia they are not uncommon and are found in separate 
graves sometimes accompanied hy perforated stone battic-axes 
of a type found in Danieh dolmens.* Might we not regard such 
objects from dolmens as borrowed from the people who buried 
their dead in asparatc graves I 

Thirdly the culture of the separate graves in Detimark rabies 
a very puKzfing problem. Kossirma as we saw attributes these 
interments to descendants of the aboriginal pre-F^imiah ** 
population surviving from times anterior to the oldest dolmens. 
Scandinavian archacologifits are not altogether averse to such 
an explanation as far as the oldest separate graves^ contcmpor&iy 
with the dolmens, are concemod. But when wc come dowm to 
the epoch of the poaaago graves, the majority of competent 
authoriti^p Sophus Miiller, Kuut Gtjcma and C* A- Nordman, 
look to an invasion to account for the battle-axe folk whoso 
separate graves occupy the interior of Jutland to the exclusion 
of the coUective me^ithic tomha. In the of Bimilar battle- 
axe graves in Finland there ia iu fact no possibility of doubt that 
they were dug by intfudem and the same may well bo true of 
the com^ponding interments in Sweden, All this is very, hard 
to reconcile with Kosstuna’s hypothe&ia^ for the oame *" pre-Fimiish ” 
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popiiJatioii to which ho ftttnbtites tiie B&mj^h was avaiJAblo 

nho in Finland and Sweden^ wLcrc it did not develop into abattlo- 
ase folk but was ovefcouic thereby. 

II then we must admit invadera even in Denmark, whither 
should we look for thaijr homeTand ainl etarting point ? Some 
might point to ThuHngia, But the Thuringian barrows with 
cord-omamented pottery Beem rather i>aTallel than prior to the 
Danish separate gravcfl. Kor is a loc-al origin of the TbunngUn 
culture really discoverable^ though Gdtz©, Schliz and Schuchhardt 
think difTeroitly; them too it looks as if we had to do with 
intmderSp probably a band of the same stock ^ had invaded 
Denmark- But if this be truo it is fatal not only to a lorge fart 
of Koseinm^s special theoryp but to the whole idea of a Scandinavian 
origin for the Arj^ans; for it is with the separate grave folk^ wiclders 
of battle-axes, and not the megalith-builders that the Emopcan 
cultums wherein we would detect Aryans, are to be connected. 
That is true not only of the proto-Celts in South-west Gennanyp 
but even of the Teutons themselvea^ since it was the separate 
grave eultuie that eventually obtained the mastery in Scandinavia 
by the beginning of the Bronw Age. 

Finally there am very grave chronological obstacles in the 
way of mgarding the battle-axes of Troy and Hungary^ which 
seemed to ns the most ' ' Ary^an ” elements there^ as descended 
from the Danish or Thuringian. With Kossiima'B inBated 
ehionok^* indeed there would be no contradiction in so doing, 
but that ebronology rests on no sure loundaticns and ultimately 
leads to leeulta highly disadvantageous to the Nordic peopled 
whom he wishes to exalte On the other hand the dates given 
by relations through the Danube ^laUcy and through Britain 
with the Aegean where alone an absolute chronology is available 
before 600 h-C-^ would place the Danish dolmens not much befom 
2600 D.C., and the earliest passage graves with wMeh the firat 
expaniion of the battle-axe cultures should coincide, about 2200 n.€. 
Pl^nly that will net allow the Nordics from Scandinavia to have 
reach^ the Tfood before 2200 E.C- 

No doubt these objections are not insuperable. They may 
all he eliminated as a result of further investigation, and in that 
case the Oermanist theory would probably be acceptable. But in 
the interim we are at liberty to seek an explanation of the 
unintelligible phenomena outside Scandinavia and in so doing 
to look for an Aryan cradle that harmomEea better with the data 
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of linguistic pa!&6oatoTog7» Indeed, no one can fail to be struck 
hy the dificreponeiea between the picture of Aryan cultuie sketched 
in CbaptcE IV and that derived from a study of the antiqiiidea 
of Scandinavia. We come then to the bjpothesia first propotnided^ 
very cantionslyp by Professor J. L* Myteap and developed more 
recently by Mr. Harold Peake. We propose in a word to invert 
all the eastern and eouth-eastcni movementa traced on the 
prindplcfl of ELoeaLana and Tallgrcn in the present chapter and| 
following a hint given by Sophua Muller, to derive the battle-are 
folk of the North, who were bo evidently Aryan, from South Enssia. 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE ARYANS IN SOUTH RUSSIA 


Having surveyed all other regions of Europe we turn to the 
South RuEaian steppes. The climate and phyeiographicaj features 
thereof, as Otto Shrader so convincingly argued, concfipoTid 
admirably to the characters of the Aryan cradle as deduced by 
linguistic palaeontology. And the earliest connected remains 
of poflt-gkclftl man there likewise reveal a culture ^ which barmotiiMa 
to a remarkable degree with the proto*Aryan gidtuie described 
by the philologists. The remaina in question are derived almoet 
escluaivdy from graves containing contracted skeletons covered 
with red ochre {ochre-gravea) and surmounts by a mound or 
The people here interred were generaUy tall, dolicho- 
cephalic, orthoguathio and leptorhinCp in a word Nordics. Thera 
was. however, at least a small minority of brachycepbala pr^ent 
in the population. 

The material from the oldest kurgan^ is poor and rude, yet it 
Js relatively uniform over the whole UTca from the Caspian to 
the Dniepr. This cultural unifonaity would perhaps allow 
UH to infer the currency also of a single language in the sense 
explained on p. 11* Again the strict observance of the same 
peculiar burial rites over the whole urea might betoken a eomiminity 
ol religious ideas among all the iiij^n-builders which would also 
have been expressed in the recognition of one or more oommon 
deities. It would he tempting to call that common language 
Indo-European and the common deity since the fumituie 

of the graves reveals a culture extraordinarily similaT to that 
described in Chapter IV. 

In the fim* place these Nordics of the steppe were pastoraliste; 
since the bones of animals arc found in the hir| 7 ans. The remaluB 
include not only sheep and cattle but also the bones of that 
peculiarly Aryan qu^ruped the horse. Though the exact 
race does not seem to have been determined, it may be assumed 

^ Tko e¥id«uo« oa vhicU «ir of thii bwd U muLiiui^tted 

in Dawm. X. Md HAW irtkki In lUSi, sod in 

rutxhrift, im 
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from tke general natuta of the coantij that the animal in question 
Tsaa related either to the swift desert horse as faimd by tbo Americana 
in Transcaspia (p. 109), or the steppe home of Frzybalski ^ and 



Fm. 2S. ^TDT hviii Mfikop dj^ptcrting Frt^^balBld'd hmb and oilmr Uun^i 
la a CAO^aataa Landnpir. 


not the stout German forest horse. The ochre-gmve folt further 
possessed wheeled vehicles Uko the Aryans, since a clay model 
of a wagou * baa been found in one such grax-e. This particular 
wagon w'as designed to serve also as a habitation, and ao oonfirniA 
Peake's laferoace from the poverty of the graves that our people 
were partly nomadle like the Scythians and Gotae, described 
by ckssjcal authors. However a pluratity of mtermeuta at 
diderent levels in the same barrow betokens a continued occupation 

^ The hkiUx U n^w^nied. on the lilTer tmo Irani Mnikop, Fig. 20, 

* Oown, fig. S4. 
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of ccrt^n districts for a loogai: of shcutcr time. Moreover, 
if not from the first and everywhere, the prehistoric iohabitante 
of South RiLsaia did pmctise a little agrleulture i for grain liaa 
been found in some kufyans^ In fact^ at a mature phase of their 
development, some of them began to settle do^Tiin regular viUagee 
in the more fertile ^^lleya and on the coasts. 

Again the Nordics were here in a chaJcolithic phase of qn]tuTc+ 
In the oldest graves indeed implements and weapons of stone, 
fiint and bone predominate, but almost everywhere small articlea 
of pure copper (p, 86) are to be founds many of them obviously 
importations. Silver is also fairly widely distributed; and 
indeed ia more common here ihim anywhere else in Europe 
at the same epoch * gold b met only in the Kuban valley* Of 
course the metal objects are in an immense minority, sav'e in 
the Kdhan regiom Among the tools besides dat celts of Bint 
or copper, bone prickers and quadrangular copper awls deserve 
especial mention. The South Russian armoury corresponds clo^y 
to that deduced for the Aryans, Perforated axes of stone 
or copper (pcictfi) are particularly common and some of them 
are demonstrably imported from Mesopotamia (p. S7). Flint 
aiTOW-heads indicate an acqnamtance with the bow as dearly 
as our equations on p. Flint and copper points are uidelj 
distributed and th^e—especially the copper blades—could equally 
have been attached to the end of a long pole for use as pike-headB^ 
or fitted with a short handle to form daggens, reminding ua of 
the change of meaning between Sans, .(tifu spear" and Goth. 
hetifus ** sword ** (p. 85). 

This concordance between the linguistic and the archaeological 
data is itaelf %^ery striking, but we might go considembly further. 
Philology suggests contact between the undi^dded Aiyana and the 
Sumero-Akkadiazis. Just so the industry of the steppe graves 
bears upon it the unmktahable imprint of Mesopotamian civilization 
in the creation of vrhJch the Sumerians played the leading r6le. 
The earliest metai types from South-east Bussia^ concave chiaels, 
Gpear-heads, perforated axes, belong essentially t* the A^iatio 
as distinct from the Egyptian, Minoau or AVest European series. 
That implies that metal reached the steppe from the Mesopotamian 
region and w'e know that one Indo-European word for copper 
]& derived from the Sumerian (p, 87). Again the Anan word 
for axe was borrowed from the same direction. Not only are 
the copper axes from South Russia obvioualy allied to types in 
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mt hy tht Suiaeriaaa fsom the IVth mlUemiima but one 
giuve at Miukop on the Kub^ eonteined a battle-axe shaped 
like a hoe with 4ie blade at right anglee to the Bhaft (Fig. 27, 2). 
This weapon wae nnquesiion&bly an import from Mesopotamia, 
since the tfpe iu not met cbewhero outdde the Tigna-Euphrates 
Talleys, where it was m use from about 8506 to 1100 n.O. More¬ 
over elaj hguiines of naked women are found, although extremely 
rarely^ in oebm-gravea' these boar a distinct likeness to models 
of the goddess Lshtar found at Assur and olsewhero in Mesopotamia. 
1/Sow it has been suggested that this divine name is concealed 
in the Indo-European word for '* star ** ^Uer (p. 87) and the 
ideogram for Ishtar ia Babylonian waa precisely a atar.^ Thus 
the connections with Mesopotamia postulated by philology for 
the Indo-Europeans axe proved to have been a reality among the 
early nomads of South Kussia. 

On the other hand, ii we agree with Pokomy that the word 
oyos “copper” comes from Ah^ya and indicates intcrcomae 
between the Aryans and the Aegean peoples, traces of such 
connect ion are not wanting in South Kudsia. At least the later 
oduc-graves near the mouth of the Oon imitate in shape the 
" pit-caves " (a sort of chambex tomb) in nse in the Aegean by 
the lllrd nulletmium and contain ornaments, such as phallic 
beads, that prove trade with the Cyclades. Finally the aasxuned 
connection between the Aryans and the Finno-Ugrian peoples 
would be as explain^ on the South EussLan hyiKrtbeais 

as on the Scandinavian, for the same rude hunting folk who made 
the Swedish ** dwelling place culture, were spread far and wide 
through Central Hussia, and there is plenty of evidence for contact 
between the two areas+ On the one hand the barbaric pottery 
characteristic of the northern forest belt extends southwards 
to the edge of the steppe, on the other we find the same pottery 
in Central Russia, associated with daggers, copper battle-axes 
and idols of Babylonian type * that can only have come from 
the south, across the steppes. 

Can we then caU these “ neolithic ” people o£ the steppea Aiyana 
without qualiJication; or were they just a branch of that stock 
as the Germoiiiatfl contend 1 Professor Myres, Profeaaor Haddou 
and Mr. Peake all incline to the former hypotbesia witbout, 

^ UvUiportfl. p. 140. 

■ Dawn^ p. uul IOC- 
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howereXj offering aajf body of detjuled nvidetic* in refutation of the 
coulj-aiy ™w. Their theab pMidy implies in the fiist place 
the exiateace of a pre-ncoUtbic population in South-eaet BusriUp 
and secondly that thb popidatioDj having acquired or elaborated 
the neolithic civiliiatiDo described in the preceding pamgraphSp 
sent out bodies of emigrante to carry that cukure to the rest of 
Europe. 

The first point is capable of prooL Mr. Peake has euggested 
that the ochre-grave folk were dcBcended Jixiiu the Solntreans I 
who had hunted the horse m WKtera Europe in the Old Stone > 
Age* Now the Soiatreau phase of the Old Stone Ago i$ in fact 
well represented in the Ukraine, as well as in the Caucasus. And 
although nothing exactly parallel to the later pha^ represented 
in France by Magdaleuian. Laduatr)' has yet been found iu thU 
directiout evidence for a continuona oceupatiou of the southern 
plain of Europe ia rapidly accumulating. Not only ia that pre¬ 
supposed in the migratJon from the east postulated by some authors 
to account for the establishment of the ]tIaglemose cultuie on 
the Baltic ■ there is even lesa ambiguous evideuoo for a drift of 
people £rom the same quarter at a still earlier datOj corresponding 
rouglily to the lost phase of the reindeer age in Fmnce. 
The ^rliest remains of human handiwork yet discovered in | 
ScAndinavian lands include pigmy fiints arrow-heada.t form ■ 
and technique theise are quite foreign to the micmlithic industries 
of Western Europot but they are characteristic of the earliest 
microlithic culture on tho sazulslunes of Little Poland." This 
iudufltiy^ therefore was introduced into Scandinavia from the 
east in pfe-MflgkmoRo tones. Moving further west p it just reached 
the coasts of Yorkshire “ coutemporaneomJy with the Maglemoee 
culture. So there muBt have been an overflow of people £fom 
the sonth-eofitem plain in the wake of the Jast glaciers. There 
most consequently have been people in Poland and a fortiori in 
the more habitable regioiis of South Russia at an earlier date^ r 
Andp as a matter of fact, other pigmy flints have beeu discqyejfed 
on the banka of the I>w™p Dniepr and I>on* in the Crimea and ^ 
on the Kirghil! Steppe.* The latter are parallel to the Tardeuoiaian ^ 

^ At Liubj ia Jatluid And at mlcA in DeUDUult tuul N^rvuj, 
aril, ppr 1 B.p tiff. 1. l-B. 

* Kocfoviki'H CfawiiUbjgavic* ly|n, I^nen^. pr ll. flg. , 

* nveemlj dimToird bj Kctclamld daring s Tint ta Epakod in 

&B100g timtfl fram Holdfmni. 

* Ruit, Aiiroj?. JooTTiarj Le24, pp. 211 ff. (vitb. Eb^luh retumt^}. 
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industTy of Franco f&s^si-gncd to m epoch lotendcdiato between 
|, the Old Stone Age and the New) but in view of analogues in 
I Mesiopotainia, India and even MongDila may well hdong to an 
' independent group. 

Hence the preBence of pre-neolithic men on the eastern portion 
of the European plain ifi demonstTated and it is clear that they 
were at this time drifting westward. They might be Haddon'a 
proto-Nordics; ^ the Nordic EkuU from Ober-Cassel and the Nordic 
elements in Maglemose and the iritohen-middenfs would mark 
outposts of their post-g^ial advance w'cstwaid. We would 
in fact have a sparsa population of proto-Nordio buntoiH 
disseminated unevenly from the Black Sea to the Baltic by early 
post-gladal times, 'i^ey would not yet be Aiyans^ but we might 
suppose that those who settled in the north became the anecstom 
of the Fmns. The view here advocated would be that another 
section of this proto-Nordic stock, concentrated on the Pontic 
steppe, developed there the neobthic civilization of the ochre- 
graves and then didused it to Central Europe. The Germanista 
on the contrary contend that the kernel of the ochre-grave culture 
was brought fully Bedged from Scandinavia. It m poasibie to 
give certain aigumenta in favour of our view, 

Wc have seen in the preceding rhapters that the eharactcristlc 
attribute and symbol of the Nordic cultureA which we now recognize 
as Aryan waa the perforated battle-axe. Now the genesis of tbia 
very peculiar weapon can be explained in South Russia better 
than anyw'here else. Such weapoDLS are far more unusual than 
might be thought. Very few peoples have bit upon the seemingly 
simple plan of putting the shaft of the axe through its head. The 
ancient Egyptians tdl HeUenistio times, the prehistoric inhabitants 
of ’Western Europe down to about lOW B.c*, the pre-Columbian 
Indians of America, the Pacific lalandera before the advent of 
Europeans and many other primitive peopJes all used the clumsy 
device of tying the axe-head of stone or metal on to» or into the 
cleft of, a stick 1 On the other hand from the Alps to the Zagros 
proper perforated ax^ with a shaft-hole in the head w‘ere in use 
from the UTrd millennJum before our era. Tt would be natural 
to infer that this exceptional device, employed only in such a 
relatively limited area^ was invented in one siDgle centre and 

* Ekho^m^ hoireTeT (i'sKF, 1021; IF loc. (dt.J, wcmld conwei the intrO' 
ducUcm of tlw with w. bmehy«!plLill« tmau He aeew aUo to n-^rd 
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thence. To-day it i^ reasonablj certain that that centm 
was Mesopotamia. The recent English and American excavations 
at Ur and Kish have brought to light actual specimens and clay 
morlek of perforated copper axe-head^p dating fioni the T\'th 
miUenninm b.c. Even on the Gcnnanifit chronology these are 
qnite the earlicfit dated examples of aoch weapons. 

Moreover^ a good case can made out for the belief that the 
idea, bora in Mesopotamiap wm transmitted to the rest of Enrope 
from the North Caucasus precisely by our Nordics. Eminent 
Scandinavian archaeologiats ^ hav^e long reeognij^ that the 
Northern stone battle-axes were imitatioiis of a curious copper 
weapon with one blade parallel and one at right angles to the 
shafts conventionally termed an oxo-adxe (Fig^ 27^ 3)p citiiig well- 
knoam examples from Hungary^ But this freakish implement 
itself requires explanation* and that cannot be found in Hungaryp \ 
but only further east. The Sumerians by 3000 B.C.p were unung • 
two types of copper battle-axe in one of which the blade is parallel 
to the shaft and in the other at right angles as in a hoe (Fig. 3Ip 1^2). 
The only mtelligible explanation for the Hungarian axc-odse 
is to regard it aa an amBlgsmation of the two Mesopotamian types. 
Now in Babylonia and Assyria this compound type b not found 
till about 1100 n.Cu, but there is a Bpecimen from a “ treasure 
or tomb-group, dated by Sumerian gold vases included in it to the 
nird mitlennium^ found many years ago in a mound near Astrabad, 
south of tbe Caspian.^ Moreover^ there is another example from 
an ochre-gravie at Maikop on the Kuban which also contained 
an axe of the peculiarly Mesopotamian hoe- like type. Somewhere in 
this comer of the world then the axe^adio might have been inventod. 
Its translation into atone among peoples lacking copper ore wonld 
account for the Nordic weapons;* 

As a matter of fact we would get, m wiU appear shortly, a very 
good distribution both for the copper prototypes and for the atone 
copies if we supposed that they related from a focus in South-east 
Russia. At the same time we should avoid the chronological 
difficulties presented by the Trojan axes if we assumed that they 
are the result of a pamllel and contempomry evolution and not 

^ MonldiUJ^, in AfA,, And Knot BljcrnA, 

^ R^wtOvtnfU, J A vi, pp. 0 U. FnoMcrt Tviy trttKp^rly rKnnlH Otlt Ihst 
tlae SQZntriaa VIUK« da not iniUcBte the prcMiH?^ of m Suiacriin paU*i iu Ndltll 
Inn. hut sn Iht Eooi brodgbl komA by Hunir IdciJ SS. 

* of the ttone hftttEe-AXee from ochxt ere I|mifr ohridiJjil}^ ioi LetioOfl 

of copper prMotypee ah ^fewK TeJlgrcn Ima pointed out xit, 

p. 12S). 
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descendants of the ScandinaviaiL Here then is strong iiifeiential 
evidence for the belief that the battle-a^ce folk of North Europe 
o&mc from the Sooith-eftHt and not vice versa. 

01 cotuse this ia far from constituting proof- A typology is 
a two-edged n^pon noless both ends of the series are safely dated. 

A second possible argument for our view is to be found in the 
distribution of prehistorio eqtiidae. We have seen (p. 109) 




e 7 


Fhj, 27, Th* of tbs 1-3, Capper prototypefl; 1-2^ 

Mwpot&miA^ 3. CkodAri^ and Hasgwy: 4^-0, Stema 4-S, 

a. Britun I BftdCKU deiivstiTe : S c^ d iM Tm,^ 

that the swift hoisc hrst. appears tame in Transcaucasia and that 
this horse was the anoestoi of the Bronre Age horses of Europe. 
Who were moic likely to have introduced this animal to the 
wcatem world than onr nomadic people of the steppes ? Mr, Peake 
indeed thinks that they were responsible for dotoesticating the 
beset their ancestors once had hnntedL If it could be shown 
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that the swift horse appeared in Europe simulUneoiialy with 
the battle-axe cTiltTiM, we should have a leally oonolosive argument 
ID favour o£ our view^ At the moment unforttmately uU that 
ca^ti be proved ia that remainB of the ewilt Asiatic horse and evideDoa 
for the domestication of equidae are oulj found m Central Europe 
after the spread of the battle-axe eultuies/ The oiateriAl amiable 
is exfguons; to determine whether the animal he domesticated 



Ww* ^r dnwin^Gf hcRtfftiiLd lEujnm^b frw the are CombuiOU^ 

jDvrdogiu (Meg d e kini a ii )- 


or not ia peculiarly difficult, even the distinction between the 
Asiatic horse and the heavier variety native to the forests of 
northern Europe can only be recog^zod by a apecudiat- 
Bearing this in mind we may say that the descendants of the 
Ansu hoTse are first certainly rwoguixablo in Swiss lake-dwellinga 
of the Late Bronze Age (about KXM) It is^ however^. Kkdy 

^ DofTit ia Pnfnpi.%, M, lat*, u, pu 420; for tbfl cJartmalogy tie troni 
tar ttsLieii of AlpeaquAi* Zurich 1024, p. 103), u® dcciMTo. 
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that the horses' bones found with stona battle-axes in a fortihod 
settlemeiit of the Capper Age near Hammerau in Bavaria ^ 
belong to the smio br^. At the same time the earliest ccitam 
eridence for the domestication of horses—^hom bito^^ocs not 
take us back beyond the 31iddle Bnonzo Age in Central Europe 
(about 1500 n.C.); only the bit from Gross Czemosek on the Elbe 
in Bohemia may be rather earlier if the defective report on the 
excavations be accepted-* The prociBC coincidenee deeired ia 
not therefore establinhed. It remains possible that the Anau 
ham coine to Europe with the vase-paintera before the battle 
axe cultures, and waa slowly diffused from Transylvania ta 
Switzerland and Bavaria even though be was not associated with 
the other domestic ammals introduced into Europe at the beginning 
of the New Stone Age. It is ako poasible that the native forest 
horse was independently domesticated in the North. 

The indications furnished by the battle-axes and the horse 
cannot H therefore, be regarded as conclusive in view of the masa 
of evidence collected by the advo€:ates of the Germanist thesis^ 
We may, nevertheless, examine further the implications of 
our theory, 

TAs af the Aryans 

We should begin wdth a sparse population of pro-neolithic 
hunters strung out widely over the steppe. In South Eussia 
we may at least say that the conditions would be favourable for 
thdr initiation into precisely those rudimenta of neolithic culture 
that characterize the Aryans. To the east the vase-painters 
would have settled at Armtn The fertile bUck-earth tracts on 
the west were early occupied by similar agiieiiltumListBi Both or 
either of these groups could have acted as mastecB to the nouiads 
in the arts of food-production. South of the Caucasus and the 
Black Sea lay Mesopotamia where a groat civiUmtion had been 
flourishing from the end of the Vth miilennimn. There is no 
doubt whatsoever that that civilization did influence the people 

^ B*itra^ i Anlkrop. «. Urytxk.ickler BniPcmt, p. tOS; iir P- 

htKTH from MiiMLkjoi;! noox Lmakoim in nwy b# E^rfj BfOrtiM 

^ XI. p. mS). Tke baniH from 0 . Bedseny on ibo Danubo to 

a petiod when wc Iulto avidoncn for NehUio iafluenc-fr eH Hungmrr^, Imt hsiPp tuA 
ma rloOtlj jrtodied. 

■ M.AJf.W., nT, p. 40. fijf. 56. From lie Middle BffmM A^e we tunw bit* 
from Iba Itiiiui lerr^pnara. from the ppttloment aetur Hfiicbciihill in Barori* 
(.4iiA F.j T, p 306. fig. S 4), irom BonmiLdc ISKJO, pp^ £36 il-)- frnm 

Swodro lud from Silmu u, pp- 1^3 ff., fig. £3}. 
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of thA Europeiin stepp&s. Did bajida of Nordic^:, vi&titTiring iato 
the passes of the CaucasuB^ glimpse from Jifkr that Gaideii of 
Eden and tempted hy lie wealth make raids to the south ? Did 
Sumerian meiebaats and expk>rerB ia eeanch of the metal, timber^ 
stone and gems, that their own alluvial land denied thern^ 
penetrate into the faatnossce of Armenia add beyond ? Did 
Semites^ descending the HaivB from their colony in Csppadociai 
take ship and cross the Black Sea ? Ail such types of contact 
between Europe and Mesopotamia probably were in fact establiahed. 
Bather later other Tisitants^ coming tins time by sea from the 
south-west, brought fresh ideas to the coasta of South Russia. 
Argonauts from the Cyclades, anticipating the exploits of the 
Milesians, undoubtedly founded trading colonies near the iaouth 
of the Don as the tombs already mentioned show. Ot her mariners^ 
** C^Idrcn of the Sun/" who found tn the gems of the Caucaaua the 
objects of their world-wide quest might have introduced the 
nomads of the steppes to the idea of the megabtbie tomb and 
of divine kingship. 

So our hypothetical Kordiea in South Kussia would have been 
less isolated than their distant kinsmen on the Baltic; aruoiog 
them the genesis of a vigorous neolithic culture would be easily 
comprehensible. They could have learned the simple neolithic 
arts of food-production and pottery-making; they could barter 
fiUB or the products of their herds for metal weapons and tools; 
in default thereof they could imitate Bueh in stone and flint. 
And it is admitted op all Imnds that the Nordics in Sonth HuBsia 
did absorb such inihicnees. The view' here expounded differs 
from that discussed in the last- chapter only in this respects 
whereas the Oermanifrts recognize the dements deri'^ned from 
vase-paintera, Atesopotamians and Aegeans only as secondary 
accretions on a Nordic culture brought fully-fledged from 
Scandinavia, it requires that the culture of the ochre-graves and 
the Nordic culture of Scandinavia itsdi should be fully constituted 
by the factors just enumerated. Our present bypot beds also 
pre-Fupposes Pugrations from the eteppe not only to the south¬ 
east (Mesopotamia and Iran) and the south-west {Troy and the 
Balkans) but also to the north and north-weat; the Germanista 
only admit the former movements^ 

Let us consider these points more closely. Note first that the 
ochre-graves are numbered by thousands; they presumably cover 
a coosiderable space of time. As a matter of fact Russian 
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archaeologists Lave distingaished three phases of^ evolutioo in 
the Don-Donet* region.’ The oldest graves are siinple pita or 
etopc data containitig very little metal and pots ornamented 
with linear designs produced by the Impression of a cord, Kesi 
come chambcf-torobsi callnsd by the Russians catacomb'giav® j 
containing mote metal and vaws on which the cord-imptesaions 
form spirals and loops. of all come wooden coffins which 

OT'ei'lap with tte Iroa Ag?. 

The first phase would have on our view to correspond to the 
period of Aryan unity. By the second phase differentiation, 
marked by the growth oI local styles in the pottorj*, had snt in. 
Soma families of pastoralists were deserting the eteppe to adopt 
a sedentary life as eultivstors tn the fertile valleys that intersect it. 
It ia in this phase that the Aegeim inffuencQ is viable in the form 
of the tombs, and that of the vase-paanters in the spiral dceofstion 
of the pottery. We might almost suspect an amalgamation 
between the peasants and the pastoraliste, and from this time 
the valleys remained continuously occupied till the advent of 
the Scythe. Most Germanists will agree with this interpretation 
of the “ catacomb-grave ’* period. 

It will also be geneiBlly agreed that the Mesopotamian inffuenca 
was moat intense on the northern slopes of the Caucasus in the 
valleys of the Kuban and the Terek. Here truly royal graves 
contrasting in and wealth with the *ut^i« of the step^ 
were reared. They are the tomhe of chieftainfl who had led their 
followers on plundering expeditions into Armenia, Cappadocia 
and even Mesopotamia. The masses of gold and silver buried 
ID these enormous barrows must partly be loot from the rich 
states south of the range. That is for instance manifest in the 
gold and silver lions and bulla that decorated the canopy under 
which one prince was laid to rest in the famous banow near 
Maikop. These southern artifacts on the northern slopes of ^e 
Caucasus are the counterpart of the Caucasian objects which 
we met in North Syria in Chapter H. The raids that brought 
them north were the prelude to invasiona. We may suspect 
that the ancestors of the Indians and the Iranians discovered 
aa freebooters the rosds that eventnally led them to the throne 
of Mit^nni and to tbe Iridua Tnlley. 


1 J)oi™, pp^ 143 T4Uf«n, ft 
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Their advADce canaot jet be followed in detaiJ. Wn might 
iUfipect that the leader of the advenee-giiard of this invasion had 
kidded the oopi^r battle-axe (axe^iidze) found in a (?) barrow 
near Astrabad (p. 1B9). But one distinct, if undatable, nugration 
round the C^ueasna can be detected. It atarted north of the 
range, passed round the caatem flank of the chain and ifeacbed 
the Feraian uplands west of the Caspian. The land-marka on 
tta route arc dolmenio tombs near Kala Keiit^ on the Baku 
peninsula and other sepultures explored bj do Iforgan in TalTsb 
and Lenkoran.* The former group contained large spiiul oanings 
with flattened ondj of copper and beakers with analogies in the 
ochre-grave on the Kuban and the Dniepr. The tombs on the Caspian 
coasts of TraxLBcaucasia ane unniktakably allied in form to those 
of the Kuban valley/ but the furniture is lees unitary. Copper 
pins T^dth double or quadruple beads and copper battle-axes seem 
derived from more northerly types, but other omanients ond weaponj 
roust be referred to some still undated Mesopotamian cuitme. 
Finally iron objects have been found in some of the tombs in 
question^ but are, according to de Morgan, due to a later wave ol 
intruders. Hence the e^'idence for a movement of peoples from 
South Rufida towards Mesopotamia ia on the whole satiafactorj. 
It may be significant that a fine stone battlc-ase—the earli<^ 
dated Bpedmen from this region—was laid in the foundation 
dep<nsit of Shushinak'a temple at Suaa (Vllth century b.c.). 

While some nomads wore settling down in the valleys and 
others were constituting principalities on the elopes of the Caucasus, 
the remainder left upon the eteppe would be forced to find outlets 
for their incrrssiiig numbers and feesh pastures for their growing 
herds by means of mlgmlion, juat as the Ranubian ]>easaut& had 
spread in Central Europe. But pastoralists do not spread slowly 
and regularly like cultivators but move rapidly by darts. Actud 
migration is preceded by exploratoiy expeditiona in the Rummer, 
and such excufsions reveal to the nomad other goab than mere 
gradng grounds—centrea of wealth to be plundered and held to 
ranaoEL The enforced expansion from the steppe seems in fact 
to have been guided by eome such ends. 

^ OtehH, im, PPL !4l E ! ih 11524. p. 23^ la 
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One sach wsve of eTsponsifo admitted even by tbe 

Geraumisto.* It Jed the battle-aso folk to Troy and the east 
PyltitiMi The Trojan baltle-twes (page 133) find their neareet 
paTaUels in fsouth Russia. The rout* of this Nordic band urouJd 
have lain atong the open steppe north of the Pontua. A bnduiark 
on its ronie might lie recognized in the treasure of Borodmo in 
Bessarabia* which contained oeremonia] uses of noble atone 
dowdy allied to those from Troy. The axes of the Trojan ticasujro 
Diust in any case be attributed to a chief a ho had come rom t * 
north coast of the Eusine. So too the stone battle-axea and flmt 
ccJts which wo noticed as intrusive olomoats in the settlements 
of the Vase-painters in Bulgaria may be ascribed to a branc ^ o 
the same stream of invasioa and would mark tbe Aiyomzation 

of this end of tbo Balkan range. , • «. 

We now torn to the westward movements. From the standpoint 
of this chapter the Koidica ad vancing on the Danube valley miii* 
have crossed the black^rth belt inhabited by vase-painters tiU 
about 1600 B.C. or later. The reader will, however, recaU that 
the cniture with painted pottery fell into two distinct 
in the Ukraine and Boumania [page 106). Th* older villages 
in Bamre and were not in aU cases reoecupied, while Er<3sd, the 
cultural capital of the whole region, w as finally ruined. This tr^of 
fire and destruction might mark a flmt ouslnught by nooii^ from 
the steppes; their goal would have been the Transylvanian gold 
fields. Monuments of their pregress ^ght b* rCTOgoizrf m the 
copper axe-adzes that have been found in or near sites of the carher 
peasant villages and above the nuns of Kroed. The later Hungarian 
axB-adzee that have such a wide distribulioa in Central Europe 
would then be the work of native meteUiirgiats using local ores 
and workiag to the order of tho new Nordic overlords. 

Such an attack from the ea.vt wonld further explain very 
conveniently the phenomena we met in discusaitig the second P“^ 
of civilization in the Danube valley {page 131), If we aseunud t ^ _ 
some of the invaders from tho steppes pressed on across the 
into Hungary, sweeping along with them Bome of tho conq^ _ 
peoples of TransylvaTua, we could understand the Nordic skulls 
the horse’s bones, the copper axe-adzos and the barbarized painted 


But thi* trcMure, 
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pottery that we met in tbe cemot^ie& of Leogyd, O Eeaseny cmd 
Luc^kai. Thift wnivo of in^ion would have been followed by 
others. One would have intredooed the trorded-’B’aiej which we 
MW in the h&t chapter reached Hungary Irom the eaatj and the 
centre of which on our present view mi^d be located between 
the Dniepr and the Don. And the various ijpea of copper battle- 
axes which am concentrated in eastern Hungary and the prt^nt 
Boumania, but which extend tc Bosniap Dairnatia and Croatiap 
have been ascribed by Dr. Nagy to a series of invaders from the 
steppes.^ 

The conneetiona between the Fatyanovo culture in Central 
RiLSfda and the Copper Age ochre-graves further south ara quite 
lumiistakable^ On the present the&is the fomer must be attributed 
te H movement of people up llie Volga. It might even be argued 
that the same movement continued westward to Finland and 
Scandinavia. 

Finally wc cotne to the relatfoiLS between South Eusaia and 
ScsndinaviBp The evidence for such relations is indisputable. 
On the view under discussion they must be explained by a 
multiplicity of waves and curreatfl of migration uUboately con¬ 
verging upon centres of wealth—the amber deposits of Jutland« 
the Saale salt, the Elbe-Danube trade-ioutesH To unravel the 
complicated details of these movements here is frankly imposaibfo. 
The pioncem would perhaps have heen. armed with polygonal 
battle-axes like Fig. 27, 5. After a pausa in Little Foland some 
would have descended the ViKtula and reached Jutland about 
the same time as the dolmen-bujldcm. Othem* going up stream, 
would have reached Silesia and then advanced aa conquerors 
to the slopes of the Alp where they would have established them¬ 
selves in the Copper Age hUbatatiohs. Another hand of mvaders 
would have used a epecial type of globular amphora; such vaaea 
file common in Central Germany, Pomcniuia^ Poland, Eastern 
Galicia and Poltava Government where they arc regularly found 
In dst-gravee acoompauied by amber beads, but they are certainly 
connected with vessels found in an ochre-grave at Taarev&kaya 
on the Kuban. We should have to aBsume that this band was 
captained by a chief who had a tomb built for himself at Baalherg 
on the Saide in imitation of his ancestors" wpdehms at Tsarevskaya 
(p. 176). 

But the most compact and ruthless hody of invaders would 
^ Davn, p. ISS. 
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hftw been those who used cordH^rnttaieDted pottery, Ttwh 
string pomt would be near the Donctz valley Tvhere Buch pottery 
ia found in the oldest chss of barfoi^-^ (p. IM) and whenee their 
kirtAmen would have set out for Transylvaiua. The oorthera 
b&nds would have aimed at Jutland and Thuringia. There they 
would eEuerge as the Reparate-gTave folk and the Thimngian 
barTOvr-buildeis, whose subsequent wanderings westward were 
traced on p, 176. 

Thus Kossinna's nugrations would be reYerped, 

But is this reversal really fcaaible on the amhaeologicaj evidence T 
There are certainly arguments in its favour. It is a continuation 
of a drift which had begun in pre-neoUthic tinaea (p. 187}. The 
typology of the battle-axes gives at least a satbfuctory evpla^- 
ttou for objects which are ffauMy pus^ding in Scandinavia. It is 
supported by the fact that Btone battle-asea of purely South Bnaman 
type have actually been found on tbe shores of the Baltic in 
Esthouia and even Denmark itself and that the concave 
chisels associated with the battk-axe cultures of Sweden seem 
to be derived from South Euasian and ultimately Mesopotaiman 
ptotot 3 'pesJ Still it would be unfair to allow the reader to infer 
that the vast mass of evidence patiently collected by all the 
leading authorities of Crermany^ Sweden, Poland and the Baltic 
States can so easily be dismia^. 

A change in the direction of racial drift betweeu pTC’iJCoIithic 
and late neolithic times is expllcabk m view of the deterioration 
in the climate of Scandinavia. At leoat by the full Bron^se Age 
a current from Oentral Europe * was affecting South Eussm and 
that continued till Scythian times. Most typological studies 
conducted by local archaeoIogiatA on the forms of tomha, edta, 
battle-axes and pottery and their distributions invariably give 
the priority to the Scandinavian, and Central German forma.” 
The association of amber with globular amphorae in Polbh and 
Galician graves does look os if tbdr makers had cotnc fmm the 
Baltic. And poor bone or clay pendants from tombs on the 
fCuban exactly resemble in shape amber omamenta from East 
Prussia,^ Conversely the coloration of the skeleton with red 

^ Ama Europma iji F-Mr, J024. pp. 54 f, 
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0 ch£e ao diaracteristic ol Soutb HuRsia has only oiio« been obsefved 
in the nortb—at Chailottenhahe ia Uctennark,^ The cmnnJatire 
effect of the argmoents here merely sketched ia imfneasB but not 
absolutely conclusive. The deciding factor miiat be chronology*. 
Are any of the oehre-gravefi in South Enaaia really older than 
the earliest separate graves of Jutland (say 2500 E,C,) ? * Are the 
double dolmens with globular amphorae at Tsarevskaya on the 
Kuban really older than their counterpart at Baalberg on the 
Saale (about 2000 n.C,) 1 

These questions can only be firuilly answered when the poor 
remains from the South Euasian ochro-graves ha^-e been fully 
published and thoroughly studied* Professor Rostovtaeff* on 
stylistic grounds dated the Copper Ago tombs on the Kuban to 
rather before 2500 B,Ck Profesasor Fannakovsky * on rimilaf 
grounds arrived at a date quite a thonaaod years later. In the 
last few days the author has received a convincing study of the 
jewelry and implements from ochre-gruves by Professor A. M. 
Tallgren. Hia conclusions arc that the ochre-gravefl as a w^hole 
belong to the second jnlUennium rather than the thirds 

If th^ be correct^ if these arguments are applicable not only to 
the catacombs but also to the earliest ochre-gravea, then 
the attempt to reverse Tallgren'a and Kossinna'e migmtions must 
be abandoned. The Nordic cultures In Jutland and Central 
Germany will be older than those in South Euasia. The latter 
will not then be the monmtienta of the undivided Aryans^ but 
only of a branch of that stock. The Aryanifation of the Danube 
vallev* the Alps and the Rhineland will bo duo to an esepansion 
from the north, not an invasion from the east. Tlie Nordic stone 
battle-axes will not be imitations of copper oxc^adaes but must 
bo derived from the bom impbuienta witli a hole for the shaft 
already in use at Sraglemoaej while the Hungarian a-ve-iid.£eB may 
be due to trade with Crete. The battle-axe cultures of Jutland 
and Thuringia must have been generated out of some old native 
clement through contact with the foreign dviUzation of the 
dolmen-builders. Thdr cord-omamented vases must be the 

^ ScbniUacLll* Dit SUimnitor^r ikr Ucktnmi. p. 11. 
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continuation of ra older fabric, tbc roota of which Sophiis Muller 
would trace both to the piie-H^olmen in Denmark.^ 

The present writer ntill thioka that the South Rtifisiao hypothesis, 
outlined in the preceding pages, may prove to be tonablo; his 
oonEdence in it has, however^ been shaken amcc he espoused it— 
with reservations—in an earlier work * by the appearanoo of 
the new articles by Kodowski and TaEgren. In default of thia 
only the Germanist theory i® left. The Cfchre-giave folk will 
itiU he Aryans but not the Aryans. 


COKCLUStON 

Aftfan Gfouj^s in tAe Br&nx 

One <|ueetio& raised by our investigation most be left open 
to be Bcttled by further researches on the South Eussian luatenal. 
But the vital point has emerged with perfect distinctness. The 
victorious expansion of the Nordic culture^ whatever its origin, 
is the dominatit fact of European prehistory from 2500 to KKK) U.C. 
The path of the prehietorisn who wishes to draw ethnographical 
condusions from arobaeological data is often beset with pitfalls. 
The correlation of cultural with racial groups is generally hazardous 
and speculative. The di^usion of types and customs is as often 
due to trade and culturid borrowing as to movemeuts of population x 
the iuEltration of a new ethnic element need leave no mark on 
the external aspect of a culture. No such Teaervations impede 
the inteTpretatlon of the almost miraculous advance of the Nordic 
cultures. In their triumphant progress they repeatedly annexed 
regions previously occupied by higher types of ctdtuie. And such 
fmperfieBHiou of higher by lower ia only explicable in racial tertus* 
Whether the Nordic culture originated on the shores of the 
Block Sea or of the Baltic its authors grew from an originally 
poor and insignificant group to the dominant powror m the weatem 
world. By their pottery “ and their battle-axes wo can trace 

1 Kuiui I i, p. 11. Ot. ICngbia in. Ho^nw, pp- 
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them to the Hhine, to Switzerland, to Upjieir Austria, to ItAly 
and to Hqjigaiy. They occupied the whole of the South Bos&iao 
eteppe and at least the one coroer of Asia Minor that has been 
thoroughly explored. We can see them starting off acrofis the 
Caucasus on the way to MeBopotamla and Iran. And the reasons 
for calling the Nordics Aryan are conclusive; wherever we can 
follow their movements in detail these Nordics formed the nnelci 
of cultural groups traceable in history as Aryan, 

In southern Scandinavia and North Germany the battle-axe 
folk of the Stone Age had by the Bronze Age welded the composite 
population into a cultural unity ^ from this data the evolntion 
of dvilimtion in the North is fidi-contaiiied and eontmumia.^ 
It was therefore the work of the Teutons who inhabited those 
regions in the earliest historical timae, 

A kindred battle-axe folk from Thrtriiigia had ovamiu the 
Rhineland, Wnitcmbiirg and Switzerland during the latest Stone 
Age and Early Bronze Age there to conquer and mingle with 
Alpines, Prpspectoia and DanuhianA. Soon after the invadcre 
reached the Rhineland^ some of them^ mixed with Proapectora, 
eet off to invade Britain. But pottery and burial ritee reveal 
that the Bronze Age harrows of the highland zone were budt on 
the one hand by other dea4^ndant5 of tho eouqueromp* on the 
other by ancestors of a prominent element in the Iron Age 
population,* This composite population^ dominated by battle^ 
axe folk from Thuringiaj must have been Celtic^ emce the w'estem 
HaUstatt culture is as demonstrably Celtic as that of La T^e 
which originated within the same area. 

Further south in Upper Bavaria and Upper Austria the fortified 
hill settlements Ukc AJthcim and the Copper Age lake-dwellings 
on the Attcmee and Mondsec seem to hA%*e been founded by a 
Nordic aristoemey ruling over an aboriginal Alpine stock; the 
battle-axes, like Fig. 27^ 5, and the pottery ^ sugg^ that these 
rulers had come immediately from Silesia across Moravia. 
A southward movement on the part of this mixed stock will perhnpa 
best account for Rome elements in the ferremore of Italy. The 

PPL 214 fl. 
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IntLoiate connection between Celtic and Italic wodd then be 
explained not oidjr by the cnntiguity of tlieif centiea of difipersion 
but also by the Alpine element common to the speakers of both 
groups of languages. 

Between the Elbe and the Oder the Aunjetitz eulture of the 
Early Erou^ Agp leeuLted from a fusion of Nordics, Proapcctora 
and Danublans^ the Nordic element 'm betrayed both by the 
pottery and the stone battle-axes—of markedly East European 
iype—found &vcn in Bfonae Age graves. From the Aunjetit^ 
culture sprang a group ol allied enlturca fepresented by fields 
of funerary uma of what k called the Lausitx From Silesia 

and Poznania these ura-fielda spread in the Late Bronze and Early 
Iron Ages into Bohemia on the west and far across Poland and 
Galicia on the cost. Controversy still rages as to who were the 
authors of this culture, but the most probable view is that It was 
created by the Slava,* 

Whether the ochre-grave folk were native to South Bussia 
or immigrants from the North, we can see more than one Aryan 
nation grovring out from them. Aa already indicated, the royal 
grav^ of the &pper Age on the Kuban and the Terek were built 
by ancestom of the Indo-InmiansH From the opposite end of 
the Pontic steppe issued those who were to become Helknea in 
the Balkans. Thus, even if the ochre-graves were not built by 
the original the anco^tora of the Greeks and the Indo- 

IraTiians would alike have sojourned for a while in South Bu&sia, 
and been exposed to the same foreign infliiencos ihere^ That 
ciremnstance might help to account for the elmilarity between 
the Copper Age of South Russia and the assumed proto-Aryan 
civilisation; for our picture of the latter k* ia many of its detaik^ 
based on equatiotiEi common only to Greek and Indo-Iranian. 

It is perhaps premature to designate Pbiygian the Trojan princoi 
whose dominion was symbolic by splendid battle-axes of noble 
stone^ That he and his followers came from the Pontic steppe 
is in any case certain and the results of Chapter V reqiiira that 
he should have been Aryan. Again the result of the amalgamation 
between the vase-painters of Bulgaria in the Copper Ago and 

^ BeHfliLlv demxnutnl«d bj BanHi rda RicbtbiifM, H^njurj, (Erf Afixnuffv- 
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intruders from the steppes was to make the fonner ThmcUiis+ 
At the satiiE time other vase-painters in Sonth Etiasta had been 
absorbed bj the local Nordic population, for the potter)^ from tha 
later ochre-gravcfl (catacomb-graves) in its spiral decoration and 
other features betrays iuiueiicti from the blEsck-earth sone. The 
sedentary populatioEi resulting from this fusion seems to have 
remained on the ooaste of the Black Sea till the advent of the 
Scythfl. It may then be called CLmmerian. At the same time 
it included the same constituents aa the people of Thrace proper* 
»o it may in & sense be designated Thracian^ 

Here I must again insist that the habitation of the ochre-gcave 
area was continuous till Scythian times. The Cimmerians probably 
formed the sedentary element dwelling on the coast and in the 
valleys 1 in the hinterland them mmsined more nomadic Nordic 
tribes. Their domain would by now have embraced Transylvaniap 
since the vase^paintem ultimately vanish from the Ukraine and 
Nordic barrows overlie the min? of their villages while kindred 
barrows am met in Transylvania. These nomad hordes were 
thus in contact with the progtnsdve bronae industry of the 
Danube valley and so were weU fitted to act as vchicl^ in the 
eastward diffudon of Central Bnropeao metaUwork. That diffuaion 
waa beginning in the Eariy BraiLss Agp (about IfiOO-lfiOO n.c.) 
when penanular bracelets with recoiled ends of Hiingarian- 
Bohemian type appear in catacomb graves of Tatiric Government.^ 
It was oontinued in the Late Bronze Age when a regubr secopdary 
focus of the Htmganad Bronze Age culture aro^e in the Ukraine 
and Hungarian typos of socketed celts and kindred iniplements 
were spr^ as far aa Central Russia, the Urak and Siberia.* 
The persistence on the steppe of a mobile populstipo in touch 
with the centra of Dauubian metallurgy enables us to understand 
the weatem rebtiona of the Koban culture discuBsed on pp. IIT L 
above. One such tribe, migrating to the Qaucasus in the wake 
of the Indo-Iraoiape, perhaps under the pressme of thie ad vandng 
Lausitz people, might have brought with them the purely European 
objects of Ijite Bronze Age type found in the Koban cecaetefy. 
Incidentallj it may be not^ that the Koban skulls are 
mesaticepfmlic and very different from the extremely bifoad- 
headed skulk of the native Transcaucasian tribes * It k possible 
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that tUs movement brought the Aryan nucleus of the AnDenjam 
to the EOrthem glopea of the CancaiauB,. 

Finally we may observe that certain copper objects of typicallj 
Russian form have been found sporadically as far east as Eastern 
TurkesUa just as socketed oclte with Scaudinaviap and Hungafian 
analogies are common throughout Siberia.^ It is frankly difficult 
to say to what ejctent these objects wane diffiiacd by the rude hunting 
tribes of the northern fonoat which we connect rather with the 
ancestors of th^ Finna than with the Aiy^ana. It is noverthcleas 
possible that the Tocharians were among the tribes that drifted 
eastward across the mysterioua steppes and deserts of Central Aria. 

Thus the great cnajoritj of the Aryan nations of hiatcrieal times 
can be shown to be descended from the Nordic battle-axe folk of 
the Stone Age. By the aid of pottery and weapons ^ they can be 
traced hack with more or less certainty to one of two centiesr— 
South Russia or Scaudmavia, The hrst business of future researcheB 
must be to determine which of these really haa the priority. A 
oomplcsnentary task is to unravel the eultuial tangle etill presented 
by Hungary, the north-west BaLkane, and Iran. The precise links 
to eonnect the inost important of all Aryan nations—the Groeks, 
the Inuuans and the Indians—with one another and with their 
brothers have at present to bo inferrod; they must be found in 
these regions. 


APPENDIX TO CHAPTER Vlfl 

In view of the critical importance of the date of the ochre-gmve 
culture in Sooth Eesria, 1 add a lijrt of objects from such graves to 
which more or leas Bcciuately datable parallels are known elBewhere. 

Maikop (Kuban)—rasEcr (!) (Brnim, fig. 61, top left}: cf. Mochloi 
tomb It, MM. Ill (1700-1600 n.c.). (Seager, Mochlos, fig. 15.J 

^ SJl.Y.A.^ KXT, pu 123v S|t. 71 ; Miehi, md OrtekM, pp. 24i-a 

* To infer ii migntloaa Irom the dbtri^tJoa of veftpem types aloop wo^id, 
1 iulraiit, be rash. The of sack objseta ii often aus to trade. On^F 

lit a few exceptional pitrUcularijF In airlj periods ra- when the utk-ke are 

fif a mm arebak eki^ter thin their context, meh cu the Trojan battk-axes, 
na toeb commereul dj Etaxljop be leered, tt k qnjte a diHerent matter when we 
bare a whole nUtm]; Tso^ing aboat from place to place aa happent with 

I be bittk^axe mltorm It k fm tbia reawn tb^i T bare been onahld to follow 
Mr. FraJte, who tia« the migraUans el the Western Aiyana from IheDanuhe 
Tilky bj naeaol of ewonlx 
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TMTBvakaTa fKiibaii>—polc^jr-tutted spt&T-Jiwwid (fJotPUp fig, 63; cf. 
Kariy nittitegiaTesneflrCafcIieimab{J 1900-1750 e.c,)+ [L.A.A^.f 
vip pL lilt c. id 

Tftftr&vBkaTH (Kuba^)—I dagger witb bronze hilt (ibj : cf, Italian 
AoiajetiU daggers ol Cehtml Europe (1750-1450 

KonstantkiDvka near Novocberkaak (Don)—winged beada (ZloJiCTip 
fig- 65j 2); cf- phallLc be&djSi ? EJL 11 [ (2400-3100 a.o.}- 
(lb., fig, m 5) 

Or cf. Egyptian “ fij" ornament {Menaf), early XMlIfcb 
DynflBty (XVlth century n.cd- 

Same grave—" papytiw stafi” acaukt (alKO from grave Ub neat 
Kcnstatitinovkap Terek, TaUgreoK 0^-Ft4ts€hnfit Eg <d- 

fflmiLar beads from Farctfp same date (Lo., fig. 30* 4), or Egyptian 
amulets of various dates^ 

Novogngorj'cvka (Dniepr^ ■catacomb-gravel T aogntented. bead of bone 

(Tallgien, Lt* fig, 13); ci segmented stona beads Vrokastro 
E M. II (2800-2400 s^Cd or dittOp paste Absut, before 2500 n.c. (?) 
(Andrae, fig. 61) or ditto paste* Cretep Mil, HI* and bter. 

Same grave—copper disc with punctured ornament % 12); 

cf- disc from StoUbof iu Lower Austria, c. 1300 b.c,)* or 
Same grave and often in other tombs—hammer-beaded pma [Doini, 
fig, 65, 4^) ; cf. Eemedellop dJver (?3000 b.c.) ot Kazbek, 
bronzo (TaH^u, S^O.F.^ i, p, 327}. (1300^1000 B.c. ?) or Argiva 

Hentum^ Goomfitric {900-800 b.c.), (Waldsteb* Thu Arrive 
Hercpum, pi. botx* 353-364)- The hst pufaild is very dose. 

Jackowice neat Kiev-helical copper earriiiga with flattened ends 
(Sundtoinlfp vi. fig- 20); cf. earrings from treasurer at Troj^ 
ll, i, and from (>ntnd European Aunjetitz graven. 


Tallgren further compatea the hoUerw hemiapherirai beada of 
copper ftoni Ecraont^p (Astrakhan) and Krq (Kuban) with rather 
aimtlar hollow beads from HungatJ (end of Early Bronze Age> aaj 
XVlth century}. But these objects are in reality ouly the metal 
coTers for buttons of aome porishable substance- Beads of the type 
they presuppose ate met at Anau in Culture I {PunipcUy> op. oit.i 
fig. 295), and idmilar covers In gold in E.M. Ill or MM, f tholoi m 
Crete (xinthudide.^p VutAied Tomfes pfthe Me^ara, pL kij)- 
Argumenta based ou typolcgical studies of battle-a3£es have been 
omitted as deceptive—note that fine atone battle-axes ate aotuaOj 
met in Scythian graves in South Eusaian (Ofe^, 1899. pp. 4T-8) and 
Ln Eon a]^ settlementa and barrowa in Bosnia {iV.Af.B./i., i, p. 40p 
fig. 23 ; iVp p, 6* fig. 11)—aa have ooniparisona with long-lived Asiatic 
types, such as axes, spear-headSi nud forks which are cbronolc^cally 
wortUesa. Two further poinia muEt be stressed. Although the ochre- 
graves are very numerouSi the intemaL devdopment illastfated by 
their furniture "is so Blight that it la dificuU to spread them over 
eighteen centuriea. Secondly Scythian gmvea unite often occur in the 
same group of barmws as ochre^rave?, in fact in some cases the two 
types of interment are mcl in the aame barrow, though the Scythian 
remains seem uivaiiabiy to lie at a higher level. 
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SaeL ci>B«idez»tioEis am fur from decMv#. It mnat, nfTY^rtbelaa, 
be coocedcd that tbdr camnktive e6ect l&votLra a relativdy kte date 
for the ochie-giave culture. It fite best into the general chronologica] 
{mmework of European pre-biatoiy as vicwe^l fiom the otandpc^t 
of Central Europe U plowl in the second n]il!eiimiiin n.c. At the Mine 
time it may be that the rude products from the ochre'gmTes to '^hicb 
Bronw Ago parallels from Central Europe have been dted ohoald be 
looked upon as the prototypes of forma which, under the stimnliie of 
the amber trade, were fruitf^uHy elaborated there. 

Socketed apcfii^heads have been found in ochre-graves in the Terek 
excavated in 1925. 


CHAPTER EX 

THE ROLE OF THE ARYANS IN HISTORY 


The leader may think th&t the rflle here assign^ to the Arj'anis 
is an extremely modest one. If the view advanced in the last 
chapter be correct, they were not the inaiigoratore of the neolithic 
dvilization even in Europe nor were they as a whole the pioneers 
m the use of bronze or iron. The makers of tha kitchen-middena 
on the Danish coasts have been just ly termed " diegUKting ^vagee - 
Even stronger epithets nught be applied to the other clainaaDts 
to the title of proto-Aryans; for a suspicion of cmnubalism dingie 
to the ochre-grave peoples.^ Even in barbahan Europe the material 
culture of the Nordics wee not originally superior to that of the 
Danubian peasants or tbo megalith-buildeis; in TmusylvanJa 
they appear frankly aa vrreckers; in the Andeut East and the 
Aegean they appropriated and for a time unpaired older and higher 
civilizations. 

It WAS perhaps something to he able to rise from a state of 
wretched savagery even to overcome more civilized tribes* Not 
all savages know how to take advanti^ of the gifts of traders 
aa the Nordics did on the Baltic and in South Russia. But what 
was their positive contribution to the capital of human progress 1 
We may at least say that they were not merely destroyers. They 
knew how to proht by and improve on the achievements of their 
victims^ Prom the fields they had wasted choicer blooms grew. 

To appreciate that we should have to proceed by way of contrast* 
Only a few points can be suggested hem. In Hither Asia civili^tion 
had reached an exceptionally high level by the lYth millenmum 
before our era. As the earlier achievEments of the Sumerians 
gradually become better known and provide a standard of com- 
porison^ we begin to feel how relatively trifling were the advances 
mode during the next two thousand yearn. The metal work of 
the First Dynasty of Ur reveals a perfect mastery over elaborate 
tocbiucal procedures. The chief typ^ of tool unearthed in the 
ruins of Assyrian cities had been already in use under the early 
kings of Kish. From an aesthetic standpoint the copper heifers 
1 Tiil^rvn^ ia P' t. 
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md ehoU Lnl&js Etoeu A-aami-padclii's temple at Tell e! "Obeid 
(about S2IM> E.C,) are alroadj nmterpiTOW bii^thing a delicate 
feeling for life uiLsurpassed till tbe Fortum period. Even the 
znarvoUons lions imd horses on the Assyrian bas-reliefs represent 
a comparatively insignificant adyanDe. Sneh improvements m arta 
and crafts aa are detectable in As33Tiaa civilisation ate gcneraliy 
attributed to the influaace of the Hittiti;!^^ among whom some sort 
of Aryan inspiration was cert^nly at work. In the political domain 
progress had been more enbstantial at least in the lllrd jniileniniiiii. 
The Semite Naram-Sin bad made a step in the direction of unity, 
and Hammurabi carried his work a stage nearer completion. But 
Bammnrabi'e empire only impoflcd peace and political solidarity 
on the disunited Orient for a brief period and hia wise laws, tbeniBel ves 
largely derived from much older statutes,, were in the Eeq^uel alto^od 
for the worse. The Aseyrians, who were the ultimate heirs of 
Babylonian sovereignty, added nothing to the political capital 
of mankinds Their empires were indeed vaster than anything 
that had preceded them, but they rested upon naked, force and 
unmitigated cruelty and failed to confer on the aubject peoples 
durable peace or lasting security in return for crushing tributes 
preceded by pitiless devastations. The Assyrianfl forged a terrible 
engine for plunder and e^ctortion; for a governmental stnictme 
to shelter trade and itxtellecttial lutercourGie: we have to await the 
Aryan Darius. Finally the religious ideas current throughout 
the Ancient East re maiti ed utterly primitive and showed not 
the least development ia the direetion of moralijjition or genuine 
monotheism tiU the Vlth century. The aole exception was in the 
reign of Amenhotep IV in Egypt, and it has been pointed out that 
the worid"^# first heretic was brought up at a Court where Mi tannian 
princesses played a prominent part and his cult of the solar disc 
has been thought to lefiect Aryan tnapiration. 

The accessioD to power of the Daniau Achnemenids brought 
in its train an aesthetic, political and religious revolution. No 
doubt the Perriana had the benefit of the experience of their 
predecessors. The transformation achieved is none the lera 
startliog^ Achaemenid ait is characterized by a sobriety and 
verisiiDliitude unknown in Hither Asia since the Sutnerian period, 
and yet incorporated all the technical improvements of the 
mtervciuDg centuries^ Most striking is the lively individuality 
of the human figures as contrasted with the stL^ and expresriopJese 
types of the Hittites, Babylonians or Asayriana. This seems an 
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essentially Axy^ tiait. Tt is fiirtlier very signilicaot that the 
Persiazis abould at once have proceeded to create a aiinple aticJ 
aknoat aJpliabetio svlkbarj out of the dvmRj and incredibly 
complicate cnneiJorni script which Sumeiiaiis, Mttit«9, Assyrians 
and Chaldaeans in tnm had becu content to nae with no senaiblo 
mcdidcation lor two thousand years. The Permaa Empire was 
not only indnitaly wider than even the greatest domains conqnerod 
by a Saigon or a ^nnachcrib. It was organized with b talesmanliko 
genius hy the g™t Daiins and for two hundred years brought 
peace to the war-scarmd lands of the Near East. Under ita shelter 
mcrchanta and philosophers could travel imhampered from the 
Aegean to the Indus ; its royal roads were arteries along which 
not only military force but also the scientiBc and religious uuspiration 
of the Ancient East Bowed to Greece and Rome. That enlightened 
and prudent org^nkaticn^ contrasting so strongly with the plundered 
wastes dominated by Asayrian despots^ was planned by Aryan 
princes and admiiUBtered by Aryan govemorB, Ita oMcial religion^ 
Zoroastrianisfo; was inspired by genuinely moral eonoeptions 
and was Internationa] in its appeal and monotheifitic in its essence 
even though that internationalism and monotheiem may in a 
sense reflect the imperialism of ita royal votaries. 

Id Kellas the work of the Aiyan invadem islt^ cadly fccognisiible. ^ 
The I^linoaus had created a civilization which was truly European 
and an art which^ at its surpassed any eoutemporary product 
of the East. Eut that civilization seema to have Lacked the vigour 
for c^epansion; it was already in its decline when the AchaeaoB 
overthrew it. To Egypt the 3Iinoiine brought tribute or gifts; 
the Achaeaus slashing swords. Miuoan merchant men reached the 
Delta and the InCvant; men of war were captained by the Udlenes. 
Ihlinoan art reached its zenith by 160D m.c ,; in the Second Late 
Minnan Age conventioualization had sot in to lead to decadeDce 
in the Third. That docadcuve was not arrested by the iniiltratiDn 
of Achaean d}™^ts, but they at least ijaspired new decorative 
principles which bore abnudant fruit in the VIth century. The 
zDCtopio style in ceramic art provided a corrective to the luxury 
and exuberance of Minoan decoration which etill retained something 
Oriental. The Arj'aa interest in humanity provided tho potter 
with a theme in whJehr after the rude attemptfi. of the warrior- 
vase and the DipybUi his claasical successors were to achieve 
Bupremacy. 

But it is m coutineutal Europe that the work of the Aryans as 
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of Wfifitem Civilization is mjOflt readilf appaf^nt. Tio 
west and oortli of om eontlnent tad been occupied by the TnegalitMo 
peoples. The stupendous size of these nionujiieiitB and the still 
employed in their enection betoken a relatively high eivilizatioa 
in their boildena. If Jlr. Perry bo rightp the founders of this 
dvUistion were equipped with aU the material and intellectual 
resomcea of the Egyptiaiis of the pyromid age. Yet in France 
and the Iberian peninsula this civilization shows not a traoe of 
internal development^ not a vestige of progr^. Though the number 
of the monuments was multiplied indefinitely^ their fiirmtufe 
remained rude and barbaric. Despite a favoured situation in 
I metaUifeious regions and the fertilizing mfluences bom along the 
western trade routes^ the mcgalith-buLlders continued to use flint 
and stone or at best copper w'hen other peoples were working 
: bronze and iron. It is scarcely possible to point to a single frmtJiil 
type ol tool or ornament which originated in. the megalithic regions 
of France or Portugal. It seema as if these people were whoUy 
absorbed in the cult ol the dead and as if superatitioua obaervancea 
monopolized and paralysed all their aotivitiea. Complete stagnation 
ruled in industry, and to find pnrallela to their culture we have 
only to visit the Pacific Islands which have been exposed to a 
eimdar influence. This civilization which stagnated on the Atlantic 
coasts lor a thousand years or so, from the Latter half of the lllrd 
millennium n.ap was not Eumpeani Western civilization was 
brought to the We^ by the Celts from Central Europe towards 
the end of the Und millennium! 

The prehistory of Britain la very dillerent. Soon after 2000 mo. 
a battle-a£e people conquered the territory previously occupied* 
as in Franco iind Portugal, by the megalith builders^ With the 
advent of the invaders a period of rapid and oripnal developinciit 
set in. The rich and varied furniture of the intruders* round 
barrows is in (rtriking coutrai^t to the monotonous poverty of the 
grave goods from the older tong barrows. W^e know now that the 
battle-axe wieldcrs were admixed with Aryans, and the truly 
Western eivilization which henceforth ruled in Britain was obviously 
promoted by them. 

In Scandinavia the contrast to France and the Iberian peninaula 
is even more fundameuta]^ Here, too, men built megalithic graves* 
but their fumittire hero is totally diilerent to anything discoverable 
further west. And besides the megahtlijc tombs were other graves 
covering the remains of a people, wlao, whether they wore come from 
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South Baseia ormpresentcd asectJon of the pre-dolmemc poptilatiosi, 
we believe, Aryan in chaEBcter. It wae these who Liispiied 
the higher devebptaepte eveti in the megalithie culture of the North. 
The interaction of the two types of cjviLiration was the nmjnspnng 
of A rapid pi^ogtess. And ultimately the divieion was overconie; 
the AjTans imposed their authority and their culture—partly, 
if you will, a borrowed cultuie—on the whole region, welded the 
disparate racial groupa and the Ecattered clans into a national 
unity in which weatem and eastern ideas were blended to an 
European whole and called forth a progieafihe society no less 
brilliant in trade and art than in war. The gtilf betweeu French 
and Scandinavimi culture at the beginniug of the Ilnd millenniiun 
la enormoiia. The superiority of the former is the measure of the 
contribqtion made hj the Aryan dement to European ci^dlizationi 

In the Danube valley the talc is not very different. The early 
peasants had reached no mean level of culture. The material 
additions introduced by the Nordic inffltmtions and conquests 
were of BccoDdaxy importance. Often indeed these intrusions 
actually caused a set-Wck to material dviitzation. But the hrst 
culture wasesscntiallyapcasantcivilLifiatJoDaud ussuch unpregresaive 
and rigid. Left to itfidf it might have remained on the level of a 
totomic society in Melanesia or North America. In out of the way 
Comers. Danubian I culture did actually peiULSt for a long time 
in a fossilized condition. But juat where the Nordic invasions 
had been most peiektent we Imd a Bronze Age art and induatry 
which are truly European in their originality. The ferment which 
Imnsmuted the societies of agricultural clans into the heroic tribes 
of the Broure and Iron Ages^ thua opening the way to initiative 
and mdividu^ty, we regard as Aryan. 

Thus the Aryans do ap]>ear everywhere as promoters of true i 
progreas and in Europe thdr esqunrion marks the moment when 
the prehistory of our continent beginii to dive^ from that of | 
Africa or the Padfic. 

Perhaps disappointment has now given place to bewildennent 
in the rcaderie mind* How prceifiely did the Aryans achieye all 
this 1 It was not through the superiority of their material cnltuir* ^ 
We have rejected the idea that a peevdiar genius resided in the 
conformation of Nordic skulls. W"e do so with all the more coofidence 
that, by the time Aryan genius found its true expr^on in Greece ^ 
and Rome, the pure Nordic strain had been for the most part 
absorbed in the Mediterranean substratum r the lasting gift 
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bequeath^ by the Airans the conquered peoples was neither 
a higbef matenal cuiture nor a superior physique, but that whicb, 
wo mentioned in the brst chapter—a more excellent language and 
the mentality it generated. It lb particularly significant that 
wherei aa in Mitanni, the Indo-European language was not retained, 
the eJIecU of an Infusion of Aryan blood did not come to fniitiozL 
At the same time the fact that the first AryanB were Sordics 
was not without importance. The phy'sical quoliti^ of that stock 
did enable them by the bare fact of euperior strength to conquer 
even more advanoed peoples and so to hnpckBe their language on 
areas from which their bodily type has almost completely yaniahed. 
This is the truth uuderlyiug the panegyrics of the Gennanists: the 
Hordics' superiority in physique fitted them to be the vehides 
of a superior language. 
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THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


T his mhcs m^rb one of the most ambUbua advcoiura in the 
annals of book publishing. Its aim is to present in accessible 
fonn the results of Diodem research and modem scholarship 
thronghaut the whole range of the Social Sciences—to iiimniarizcia one 
comprehensive sjmthcsU the most recent Endings and theories of 
historians^ anthropologists, archaeologists^ sociologists, and aU comci- 
entious ttudents of civilization. 

To achieve success in this SIapendoos undertaking, the arfangement 
of the series^ has been entrusted to the experienced editorship of C. K. 
Ogden, M.A., of Magdalene College, Cambridge^ The new French 
series, UEvolution ek rHumanittf in which ihe leading savants of France 
are collaborating with the Director of the Biblioth^ue dc Syntbfese 
Historique, M. Henri Berr* ia being incorporated. Distinguished 
historians, both European and American, arc contributing volmnes in 
ihcir several departments. Above all, while detailed and veiy special 
monograph! have been avoided, no attempt to write down to a low' 
level has been made. 

The Held has been carefully mapped out, as regards both subjects 
and periods ; and, though the imlahnents wiU be published aj they arc 
ready, the necessary chronological sequence will be secured by the 
fact that the volumes of the French collection will be used as a nucleus. 
Each work will be entirely independent and complete in itself, but 
the volumes in a given group will be found to supplement one another 
when considered in relation to a particular subject or period. 

The volumes are uniformly bound in a fine art-cambric cloth, with 
speciaUy designed gold lettering and emblemp royal ociavo in size, 
and usually illustrated^ 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT devoted a leading 
article to the first four volumes, in which the seriw was described as 
being “ composed by all the talents 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN wrote that'" the experiment is 
one of great interest. I« diflicnlty is also great. The mtention U to 
provide something more than an cncyclopsE'dia or a series of mono¬ 
graphs. The aim Is to preserve a certain com muni of plan while 
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giving d fr« hand to each author Jn hij own section. It is an heroic 
attempt, which will be sympathetically watched, to bring tome light 
into the vast mats of iU-orgaiiiacd knowledge which we owe to modem 
research and so male it available in the end for the guidance of the 
world 

NATURE, the leading scientific journal, in a sii-column review, 
provides a striking summaty of the aims and objects of the terics ; ** The 
Histo^ of Civilization promises to be perhaps the most important 
CDctributioa so far undertaken towards the task of organization and 
systematization of the social studies. A glance at the prospectus makes 
ns antidpaie a libraiy of masterpieces, for the best worker, of France, 
Great Britain, and some other conntries are contributing from their 
own s^iality and are attempting to bring it into line with the con^ 
tnbutioQB from neighbouring fields and with the results of general 
swjology. Including all the volntDes of the importan t French collection, 
L’EveluthA if rHumAniti, the English library contains additions and 
improvements which will place it above its continental counterpart, 
pe volumes already ^ned bear on t our best hopes. A rramged so as to 
include all manifestations of human culture, the series follows roughly 
a combined historical and geographical plan. Starting from the most 
comprehensive picture, the empty earth in the midst of the empty 
universe awaiting the arrival of man, it passes then to the gradual 
development of oigairic life and the early history of mankind, accom- 
pam by a scries of introductory works which give an account of the 
Various upects of human cuiture; social organization, language, 
jpograplucal and racial factors, man's political evolution and primeval 
omesticity. The story then bcgiiu at the iradidonal cradle of culture, 
the ancient East, on the holy banks of the Nile, the Euphrotes and 
^ igris, and on the shores of the Mediterranean, where the origins and 
^toiy of the early Empiresand thmr civilizations are described. . 

fter having been shown the growth of the .£gean civilization and the 
tormaaon of the Greek people we study the huioty of Greece in all 
Its wonderful cultural achievements. Ndit, hegemony has to be 
Mt^ndercd to Rome with its lam, politic^ and economic organization. 

brings us to the vast areas occupied by the Teutonic peoples to the 
North, the Persian, Indian and Chinese civilizarion to the East, and the 
Mongol cultures of Central Asia. These wiQ be studied In a series of 
moi^raphs. . . , The second division will contain volumes on 
Christian religion, on the break-up of the Roman Empire, on ilie 
religious imperialismB of Christianity and Islam, on the political, 
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economic, lod intellectual evolution in the Middle Ages and inoderii 
times. The EagUsh Ebraiy coouina, besides, several spedal sections^ 
one on the histories of various subjects, such as medicine, money, 
costume, vritchcrafe, etc. \ a section on Oriental culture; on historical 
ethnology; aud a few more sections not yet exhaustively announced, 
dealing with modern history^ This summary does not do full justice 
to the meri^ of the plan and of the achievements of the series, so far 
as they have been laid before us , . ” 

fUn^ ctmfrinng upteardj qf eighty titUf^ ibsugh nat 
dejinitwe^ mil ime u tomfty a general nation of tie nature and icope of 
the rti//f^rjV^ 


A. PRE^HISTORY AND ANTIQUITY 
I Introouctjon and Pre-Histohv 
•Social Organi^arion 
The Earth Before History 
Prehistoric Man 

•The Dawn of European Civilization 
A Linguistic Introduction to History 
A Geographical lutroduction to Htstoiy 
Race and History 
•The Aryans 
From Tribe to Empire 
•Woman’s Place id Simple Societies 
•Cycles in History^ 

•liie Di6Pusioii of Cuhurc 
•The Migration of Symbols 

If The Early Eueires 

The Nile and Egyptian Civilizacion 
•Colour Symbolism of Ancient Egypt 
The Mesopotamian Civilization 
The jEgcan CiviUzation 


H. R. Riperi 
E. Perrier 
y. de Morgan 
y* Gordon Childe 
y, Fendryet 
L , Feivre 
E, Fittard 
V. Gordon Childe 
jf, Moret 
y. Myert 

J. Myert 

G. EUioi Smith 
D, A. Maekm%ie 


A. Morel 
A^ Maekenzde 


£, Delaporte 
Gm Giotz 


HI Ga£ECE 


The Formation of the Greek People A, Jardi 

•Ancient Greece at Work G» Giota 

The Religious Thonght of Greece C- SourdUU 

The Art of Greece fy. Utonna and A. dt Riditr 

Greek Thought and the Scientific Spirit i. Rohin 

The Gredc City and its Institutions C. Ghtz. 

Macedonian ImperiatUrn P, yeuguet 


r - * *■' P"** Ifcc FreBth ollrOigB , 
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IV Rome 

AiicicDt Iwly 

The Romaii Spirit in Religioi^ And Art 
Roman Political IrwritntbnB 
Rome the Law-Giver 
Ancient Ecoflomic Organization 
The Romao Empire 
•Ancient Rome at Work 
The CcUs 


Z. 

A* Gr^niicr 

Z« Moma 
y. O^fiareuil 
y. T&uiain 
V. Chap^t 
P. louii 
H. H^hert 


V BtYOJfD THE Roman Em phi 

Germany and the Roman Empire 
Persia 

Ancient China and Central Asia 
"A Thousand Years of the Tartars 
India 

*The Heroic Age of India 
•Caste and Race in India 
•The Life of Buddha as Legend and History 


H* Hub£ri 
C, Huart 
M. Grmet 
Z. H. Park^ 
{Ed.) S. livi 
N, K. Sidh^nia 
G. S. Ghuryf 
Z, H. Thtma^ 


B. CHRISTIANITY^ AND THE MIDDLE AGES 

I The Orjcins of CnitiSTiANiTY 


Israel and Judaism 
Jesus and the Birth of Christianity 
TTie Formation of the Church 
The Advance of Christknity 
•History and Literature of Christianity 


A. L^ds 
Gui^fub^rt 

C* Gui^n^hrrt 

Gui.gn^beFt 
R labri^lU 


II The Bulak-up of the Euphe 

The Dissoladon of the Western Empire 

The Eastern Empire 

Charlemagne 

The Collapse of the Carlovingian Empire 
The Origins of the Slavs 
"Popular Life in the East Roman Empire 
•The Hortheni Invaders 


F. Lift 
C DUhl 
L. Halph/7t 
F. Los 

(Z£) P. 

N. Eiiyn^$ 
B. S. Fhillp$fts 


HI RtUCIOUS iMFEaiAUtM 

Islam and Mahomet 
The Advance of Isbm 
Christcndcni and the Crusades 
The Organization of the Church 
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E^ Dmitti 
L. Barrau-Dihtgo 
P, Jlpb^nd^ 
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IV Thje Art of nil Middle Ack 

The Art of the Middle Ages 
"The Papacy ajid the Arts 

V REcoKfirnunow of Monakchec Foster 

The Fouodation of Modem Moiaaiclues 
The Growth of Public Admbist ration 
The Organization of 1-aw 

VI Social and Eco^oM^c EvoLtmoN 

The Development of Rural and Town Life 
Maritime Trade and the Merchant Gilds 
•Life and Work in the Middle Ages 
•The Life of Women in Medieval Times 
•Travel and Travellers in the Middle Ages 

VII Iktellectital EvoLimoN 

Education in the Afiddlc Ages G. Hitiiman 

Philosophy in the Middle Ages E. Brthirr 

Science in the Middle Ages Ah^l R^y and P. Boutr^vx 

VIII Fro&i the Middli Aoa to Mopern Times 

Nations of Western and Central Europe P. L&rqu^i 

Russians, Byzantines, and Mongols (Ed.) P. Boy ft 

The Birth of the Book G« Rrmitudfi 

•The Grandeur and Decline of Spain G* Hygh^s Hartmam 
•The TnEueuce of Scandinavia on England E. Seatm 

•The Philosophy of Capitalism T. E. Gregory 

•The Prelude to the MacMne Age Z). Rusjell 

•Life and Work ; Fifteenth to Eighteenth Century G. Rmard 

A ^pfd^igrouf of volumts tetli ha devoi/d to 
(l) Subject Histobies 

•The History of Medicine 
•The History of Money 
•The Histor)' of Costume 
•The History of VViichcraft 
•The History of Taste 
•The Histoiy of Oriental Literature 
•The History of Music 

(j) Historical Ethnology 

•The Ethnology of India T. C, Hodjon 

•The Peoples of Asia L. H. Dudley Buxt&a 

•The Threshold of the Facilic C. E. Fox 

•The South American Indians Rafael KariUn 


C. G. CumJtim 
T- E. Gregory 
M. Hiier 
M- Summers 
Iiaa c 
Fotoys Mathers 
Ceeii Gray 


i7/fj - 
E. Meynial 
E, MeyniaJ 

C. Boufgin 
A B^monnade 
P. BoissonnaJe 
£iU^ Pmoer 
(Ed.) A. P. Newton 


P. Lorquet 
E. Strong 
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/js thi d^oUd t&MODMMN HISfORr mujmly ef iities 

mil annouit^^d latiT. Mmy vch prefer a tim^ 

md $/ tbeu th^ jir^t iQ bt pubiuhed will be 

*The Restoration St Age it/* Summers 

* Lon doll Life in the Eighteenth Century M* Det^thy Geergi 
•China and Europe in the Eighteenth Centur}* A. Rehlmein 

^he f&Uewing fis>htmei hat/e already been They are arranged 

f&ugbty in the &rdeT in jahieh they were published. But their plaee in the 
seheme of the whole series may be diseoffered/rtmi the above list : 

THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY : Man^s Origin and the 

Origin &f Life 

By EDMOND PERRIER, late Hm. Direetor of the Natural fitstory 
Museum of Frauee. 

With 4 maps, (5s. net. 

It goes back 10 die birth of the world and the traniformatloiij of land and 
water, and ta^ us through the growth of life on the planet^ the pfimitive 
aniuial forim, the peopling of the ?cas, and the formi of hfe in the priituty, 
Koondiry;, and tertiacypciiod^ to the growth of the human fortn^ Thiij^ stirr¬ 
ing from the origin of matter, it leads ui in easy iiigei to home japiem himielf .’’ 

Daily News. 

*■ A remarbhle tobmc /'—Torhshrre Posr 

PREHISTORIC MAN : A General Outline of Prehuttfry 

By JACQUES DE MORGAN, late Direetar of jfnti^uities in B^ypt. 

With 190 lUustratioCLs and maps, m. 6d. net. 

" A notable and eminently readahle study in the early hkioty of d vilizaTion, 
and one well worth its place in the great ieri» now being isiued by the pnbluhen. 
It bcart on every page the impress of the penonality of its author, who striYes 
to ^re the reader a dear^compodte picture of early dviUzation,taking one topic 
after another/'—. 

A masterly summary of our present knowledge at a low price. As a full 
surrey the book has no rival, and its value is enhanced by the lavLih illusi rations.” 

New Leader. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

By W. H. R. RIVERS, LL.D., F.R.S. Prefaee by Psofessor G. 

Elliott Smith. 

10^. 6 d. net. 

** Sodal ii the first volume of the series of historical woria on the 

whole range of human activity. May the present book be of good augury for the 
rest! To DoaintiLn so high a staridard of origfnaliiy and thoroughness will be 
no easy task/' —Jane HAiittoN , in Nation^ 

**Thc boot is a great contribution to the sum of humaji knowledge ixi the 
region of pure sodoJogy.'^—f)ai/y Newj^ 
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THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC: Account of ' 

the Organizfktimy Magic^ aftd Religtm of the People 

&/ San Crifl&Pat in the S&laman Ijiands 

My C. E. FOX, Litt.D. Preface by Fkofe^sgh G, Eluot Shith. 

With [4 plates and 40 ten lUustrations^ iSs. net. 

" A nujlcrpicce* One oi the v?:xj belt oan t ribpti^ns to etlmology wc poss^. 

It liai^bcsidei in Latrinuc value at a masterlj record of tavage hfe^ a!» an in¬ 
direct one I 1C ii a remarbible icstimoiif to the indtipensabk need of sdendfie 
method for the observer. His account of magical ritual and spcHi will become 
a ckuical source for students. The account of the lifc-lilttor^ of the indlvidiiiil 
is dcf^icted wirh a cleamcst and fubess unrivalled in ecJuiographic: Htcraiurc 
...” Times Literary Suf^irmeRt, 

LANGUAGE : a Linguisik Intrcduciion to Hut^y 

My J. VENDRYES, Frffers&r in the Unwersity of Farit, 

165. netp 

“ A booh rcrnarfcable for ita enidition and cqtw% reniarbble for onginabt^ 
and IndepcndEncc of thought ."—Stinday Times. 

As an introduction to plulology this volume is a splendid piece of Adsii/ 
vulgarisation, for which anyone who at all lovea words or who ia at all cuiioui 
about language* must be graceful. It coven ncarlj all the ground from every 
useful angk^ A wide, IcTel-headed, and eoidiTc study-"—JV^/ian. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 

By LUCIEN FEBVRE, Profest^r in tie Untverjiiy vfStraibwrg, 

With 7 mapi, i6j. netp 

** A Dusierpiece of critldsnit as witty aa it ii well-informed, and teeming with 
nice observations and delicate turns of argument and phra.se^*'^ 

Times Literasy Suppiement. 

" A broad* clear-headed introduction to the fascinating study of hunum 
geography. It h much more than a text-book for the student; it is a work 
that anyone with no knowledge of geography can read i^nth avidity, for it U the 
grcatcat of pleasurei to watch the clear logical thought of the writer rapidly 
treating with masterly power these great and important topEs."— Nation, 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY : fr&m TertnUian fa Boethius 

By PIERRE DE LABRIOLLE^ Pnfessar of LiteratJtre as the 
of Paiiieri. Feretverd hy Cardinal Gasquft, 

15s. cct- 

“ A masterly vnlume. A seholar of t he finest accatnplishment, an enthudatt 
for lus anbjcctj and lumielf an artist in krtersp he has prckiuced a book compre¬ 
hensive and authoiitativeT and also a joy to read from the fint page to the last/' 

Univertf, 

This interesting and valuable book*"^ — W. L. CoutnirTp in Daily Telegraph, 
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‘LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Sy M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 

With S pities, 213. 

Mn, Gmi^p by her eumulRlive metiu^p impArti a iliuiideKiig impmsiQn 
of the bnir^lifed life by rhe under rhe 5rst two G^rgci, Her wwt 

ii full ol Elocjuent detAjI. AJ] who JUx to get clo$e quaTten with history wUl 
feel immenfcly debton to her industiio^is research and lAcmltj of clear itatemeot. 

And ihe will hire the latJsfactian of resionTig fiitli to many mijidi in the realitr 
of progfes^/'-^Oijj-JTW. 

'*Oiie of the bett pieces of fcwarch in todal and economic kiftorr which 
have appeared for many yean ”—jVjt/j<nj- 

An admirable study, L. HAUhiOKU^ in StaUiman. 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS 

By E. H. P.YRKER, Pre/efstr «f Chineu in ibe yittoria University 
Qj M^nihfiur, 

With 5 illuiirationj and mapa^ las. 6d, net 

Piofosor Parker takes ui hack to a period roughly contemporaneous with 
'in ^ t k the Roman empire, and shows their history lo be, like 

t i of the Nonherfi turbadans and Rome* a constant struggle with Ctuiia^ 
ith an unfamihar subje^ ihe book is not an eaiy one to read, but the author 
“ pcBwhle to enliven Ms subjccl and has certainly succeeded 

ID giving ut a most valuable uit-hoab**—S 4 Httrday 


EUROPE : ihnr ImelUctual and Jrtijtk 
ftelations in ihe Etghieenih Century 

By ADOLPH REICHWEIN. 

With 24 plates, I23. 6d, net. 

'‘Among the volumes of the monuraenial History oi CmhMlion, this study 
o the influence o( Chinese art and thought on the European art and thought 
o t e eighteenth century will find not the least popular and distlnguiihcd place+ 
copter headed ^ Rococo * will be of especial interest lo connoisseurs. , . 
JHe iHusirations are numeiuns and beaudfiil.^*— TCmri. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 

By w GORDON CHILDE, B.Lirr. 

With i^G iUustriiioiis and 4 maps, 16 *. net. 

Higher praise of Mr, CMJdc'j boot, which forms a volume of the raonu- 
menia) Hijtory of Cinbaiion could tearedy be given dun lo say that it i* in all 
rcfpeas worthy of the votBrnes which preceded it ,”—Sunday Timts^ 
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‘‘ He hi^i done a Terj grcM wryice to leimingi and pi¥cfi a clear and reliable 
Dudinc of tlic caritefl dnlliEation of Eyro[>c+ His bci&k * fiH* a gap " indeed." 

- A very fine piece of ivorir" —MamhriUr Cvardtim. 

* "A work of raprcmc importance - , , place? the wnier in tbe very 

front rank of Eurnpean arcJiMildgisti,^— 


MESOPOTAMIA; Babylonian and Jriyrian Civili¬ 
zation 

By L. DELjVPORTE^ Frofirnor in thi Calbolii- Initituu 0/ Farii, 
With 60 iUnstratioDs and mapsp t6s, net. 

The hm general survey of AMyrian and Babyk>n]an life and hiitory to 
embody the reiulti of petat^vrar researches, Thuj Babyloniin is presented for 
the first lime with iti true bitcortcal background, Thiougb the Jewt the 
Babylonrans have profoundly influenced ChriEicndoiD | the Code of Hammurabi 
was the bails of Mosaic legTslationt the Flood and other storiea from Geneut 
ong^nated in Babylonia, and the comrnercial hw of the third inilleniuin antid* 
patei modem practice. 


THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 

By G- GLOTZ, Profasor 0/ Gr^ek Hui&ry tn Unw^sity of Poris. 

With 95 illuftraitODS aod maps^ 16s. net. 

The ancient and elaborate j^egean dvilLuiion first revved by Schliemann 
and more fully disclosed by the exeavationi of Sir .Arthur Evans in Crete dating 
from 1900^ is described in a style of amasng lichneup informed throughout by 
sound scholarship. This peo|de» who lived so long in Juiury and peace, who 
culiiTaied the ans with such a developed zithetic tense^ who finally passed so 
much of their heritage to ancient Greece, play an imponani part in history^ 
while thdr dviljxation provides numerous striking similarities with modern 
religion, fa&hion, spqft^in fact, with modem life in general. 


THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 

By L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON, M*A., F.S.A*, leeturtr in Physical 
.dnliropology in ihf Unkvrjity of Oxford, 

With 8 pUt«s^ 125 , £d. net, 

A comprehendve account of the people of Asla^, which welds together the 
numerous scattered researches and ahowi the meat conspicuous gap in our 
knowledge. Special attention has been directed throughnut to rhe baological 
as opposed to the cultural aspect. In additiem to chapterE dealing with the 
bigger radal problemst EpedaJ sections are devoted to the study of different 
regionif Western Asia, Indii, Japan^ China, and Indonesia, 
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Th^fallsNnng pubiicattenf nearing puhluafim. Th^ ar^ arranged 
r^gMy in ih^ srd^ in arhicb fhfy txnU appear. Their pla^e in the ukcme 
the tehole jeries may te discovered from the list -* 

RACE AND HISTORY: an Ethmhgieal Introdutiion to 

Hiit&ry 

By E. PITTARD^ Prs/ejisr of Anthropology in the University of 
Geneva. 

With 9 iHnstrinoni jmd msps^ about 21a. act. 

This volume is iattnded to serve 2$ a vompimon to FcbTrc"* Ge&p-aphiiol 
Inir^iictioH to fiiitofyf wluch nrimitccl the value of ^^eflvimnmeKt as a Tircor 
In history. The prrtcnt volume ooosiden ibe ** ridal factor, the aatbro- 
pt^ugical realiiy which depends po sonuik characters, build, hd^ht, colour of 
htir and eyes, cmnlolo^cal and facial fbrm^ etc. Thii the author carefully 
diitfn^ihc* Ifom such artifidai entida aa peoples, uatioui^ dvilizations, or 
tangua^ grotipt- 


rHE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS, and their Reiati&nc to 
Beliefs and Customs 

By ^pONALD A. MACKENZIE, author 0/- Ancient Man in 
Bntatn 

lUcutrattd, about tzs. 6d. netn 

The author deals coiDprehensivdy with the Swastika Symbol, tbc Spiral 
Symbol. Ear Symbolic and Tree Symbolic His book be^iu by showing the 
coonedon of cenain symbol* with the Sun and the Nile, confidm the “ Doctrine 
of Cardinal Points then it* reladon to the Docirine of Mummiheadon^ 
Neit an explanation 11 given of the problemi of animalip etc.^ placed in heraldic 
oppcmiion, and wc are led to the Flying Diw; symbol of Egypt. The work wiE 
throw mcich light on the theory of the diffuaon at culture frotn Egypt ■ 


LIFE AND WORK IN MODERN EUROPE, Fifteenth to 

Eighteenth 

RENAKD, Professor at the College 0/ France^ and G* 
WENTERSSE, Professor at the Lye^ Carnot. Introduettoa hy 
Eilsen Pqwijt. 

With 29 iliustratioas, about i6s. oec. 

It is to ill » notable gap in the boob available for Enghah reader* that 
this book Im been traniUted. Beginuing with the great levoludom which 
were changing the face of Bociety in the sixteenih century, it ends with the 
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beginning in England tod France oi the great rcvoludcni in ibe DincieentJi/ * 
The autlbon deal Ln rum with ihc great economic powert of ihe ptrlad. They 
trace the chief diaractcn^a trf labooj and aodal life from 1500 to iSoo, the 
gradual dJiappcanncc of medieval lujrivali, the development of a natiDnaJ 
economy, die evolution of new coonomic daiaa, and the inerwing interference 
of govemmedt in economic life.”—From the iMtroduafm. 

TRA\^L AND TRAVELLERS IN THE MIDDLE AGES : 

a 0/ Essays 

Edited by Pm0FE$5OR A. P. NEWTON. 

With 8 iUustradons, about net. 

A contribution to the hinory of travel which throm much Lghc pit medieval 
life. The contribuiioni inclnsic : The Cbnceplion of the W^orld in the Middle 
Agci, by Prof. A. F. Netvton ; the l>ccay of Geographlcai Knowfedge (lOO-jou 
A.D.), by M. C. W, Laktncr ■ Christian FUgrimagei (500-Soo A.D.)» by ProL 
Cbude Jenkins j the Viking Age, by Prof. Alan Mawtr ; Arab TravelTen and 
McrchanTi (iodd-t^oo A.D,), by Prof. Sir T W. Arnold; Land Routei ro 
Cathayp by EJlcen Power, D.Lit.; Cbmmunicacian in Eaatcra Europe (Soo-1 MO 
A,D,}t by Baron A. F. Meyendorff j Trardlen* Talcs, by Prof. A. F+ Newton ; 
Prester John, by Prof. Sir E. Demmn Roh j Ocean Rouret to the Indies, by 
Prof, Edgar Prestage ; etc, 

THE ARYANS 

By \\ GORDON CHILDE. 

Illuscratcdp about izs. 6d. net. 

The hurtling difcoveiiea ol the Ancient East and the great progress nude in 
the study of the prehistoric dvUhtations of Europe (and especially of Greece) 
seem to make the moment pfopitioui fora fresh survey of the fa^inating queiticn 
as to the origin and di^usion of tbose languages m which wcp in common with 
the Andent Greeks^ Romans, and Hindus, are hdiiH In feetp no fuUdiscnision of 
the Aryan question has appcaml in English for the Ust twenty-hve years. 

ANCIENT GREECE AT WORK : nn Ecmomic Hisi^ry of 
Grf£C£ from ih£ Homme Pmod to the Roman Cottfuesi 
By G* GLOTZ, Prafenffr 0/ CwA SHistory in ihi University a/Paris. 

With ^9 illustrations, about i6s. net, 

A comprehensive account of life and labour in ancient Greece, considered by 
perii:Kls, the Homeric, the Archaic, the Athenian, and the Hellenistic. The 
whole economy of andent Grccl life comei under Consideration^ and the 
author deals In a scholarly and vivid fashion with such subjects as the Family, 
Slaves aud Craftsmen, Agriculture and luduitiyv Piracy and Trade, Money, 
the QasseSp Cobnization^ Soculism and Odzenshipp Wages, indudLag a special 
chapter on Sputip 


*-THE CIVILIZATION OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS, with special reference to their Magic and 
Religion 

By RAFAEL KARSTEN. 

About net. 

Based on cldrie personaJ widi the naijvrt of South America for Bve 

book give* $. detailed accouni of their life, in which, of course^ magic 
and religion ^hy a dominant pin^ Chapters are defied to Ceremonial Bodf- 
Painting j Custoim reeling to Ha if, Nailj, Head, and Skin | Feather and other 
Omatnenti,- Mutilation ■ F^^^ehobg^ of OrnameMal Art ; Animal and PUnt 
Inanimate Objects; Idnw of C^neration and Conception; 
the Mate Child-bed ; Magical Sacrihee | Taboo and Mana ; etc. 

FROM TRIBE TO EMPIRE : 5mW Orgamzdtio^i am&ng the 
Prif^itwr tn Ancient Easi 

By A. MORET, DiWmr cf ^nd G. DAVY, 

Frofirsj^r tbi Umvmsty p/ Dijitn. 

47 illuatraiiona and maps, about i6s. net. 

A Jiudj^ of political organizaiion in the Near Eair, showing how the claims pf 
Hcid life encwched on the freedom of the individual, lo that by degrees 
totemic gmupinp gave way to tribci, kingdoms and empiref. This view if 
carefully exemplihed in the history of ancient Egypt, Babylonia, and the Near 
East, whose organixatfon is compared and contrasted with that of primitive 
Australian Buihmcn and North African Indiiuf^ 


THE FORMATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 

By A, J.ARDE, Pfoftis&r Hiit&ry t^e Lycir LakanaL 
With 7 mjps, about i6$. net. 

Based on the bteit hndingi of arclueology, geography, anthropology, and. 
phifobgy, this volume gives a clear outline ol the nature of the Greet spirit and 
the induences which led to iti formation. Attention h paid to pohtteal and 
social lilei colonial expansion, and intellectual and moral character, in order to 
show ihe unity of the Greek spirit iri tls disunion. 


THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT AND 
DEMONOLOGY 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS, C^isFrftr/, 

Oitcay^ lie, ^ 

With B full-page illustmtioDs^ about 15s, net. 

The author includes in Mt dehnitlon of Witchcraft, sorceryp black magic, 
necromancy, divination, sataniim, and every kind df malign occult art. He 


iholw bow iaport»nt a pan Wiichcnft lui plaj«| amoni; not a few of tbe mwt 
powrftil 4Jid cultured peoples of the human family, tradog iti Mnoiy from the 
unint times. A mpioa^ fliblfagraphj^ will be ioduded 


THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE, from the time of the 

rpAfnohs tQ th£ £Hd tb£ htght££nih CprituTy 

and Meduid Phtlosophy in ihe Univertity of Gnwe, fPOh o (haptir 

M D P h F- G. CROOKSHANK, 

About 15s, net. 

This b«kh« been Wriiten for die genera] reader and.a* an intfodnetion lothe 
hmoiy of hu dio«n profisapn, for the uudeni of mediemc. It eontains an 

Jl "11“' ^ inioeeeMaiy details 


Other early votnmei, of whieb detail, toiU he aanounted Uter, indade .- 

ART IN GREECE 

By A. DE RID0EHy Dimt^r thi Ltfarw/ Mus^^ltH^ 


GREEK THOUGHT, and the Origins of the Sdentife Spirit 

By L. ROBIN. Profeisor in the University of Pari,. 

MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM, and the f/eUenization of 
the East ■' 

P. JOUGUET, Professor in the University of Paris. 

Beginnings of Roman 
By LEON HOMO, Professor in the University of Lyons. 

ANCIENT ROME AT WORK; an Economic History of 

By PAUL LOUIS. 
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THE ROMAN SPIRIT in Religioay Thought and Art 
By A. GRENIER, Profenor in tbr Vnivofiity of Stratburg. 

ROMAN LAW 

By J. DECLAREUIL, Pnjtfior in tb* Unwtrtity »j Tnulfuse. 

THE LIFE OF BUDDHA, in Lrgond and History 

By E. H. THOMAS, D.LnT., Astistant^Librarian in tbr Untprrsity 
Libraryy Cambridge. 

ANCIENT PERSIA, a?td Iranian Civilization 
By PROFESSOR CLEMENT HUART. 

LIFE AND WORK IN EUROPE, /«« the Fifth to Fifteenth 
Centuries 

By P. BOISSONNADE, Ptvfetsor in the University of Poitiers, 
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'*A book that is shta is but a btocif’ 
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